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INTRODUCTION, 


I, HE order and method, that have been fol- 
: lowed in the former part of this Work, 
cannot be continued, without the greateſt incon- 
veniences, in this Fourth Book, which relates to 
the modern hiſtory of the church. From the com- 
mencement of the ſixteenth century, the face of 
religion was remarkably changed; the diviſions, 
that had formerly perplexed the church, increaſed 
conſiderably ; and the Chriſtian ſocieties, that re- 
linquiſhed the eſtabliſhed forms of divine worſhip, 
and erected themſelves into - ſeparate. aſſembles, 
upon principles different from thoſe of the Roman 
hierarchy, multiplied from day to day. This 
circumſtance NE, it impoſſible to preſent in 
one connected ſeries, or, as it were, in one con- 
tinued tablature, the events, viciſſitudes, and 
revolutions, that happened in the church, divided 
its members, and enfeebled the dominion of its 
tyrants. From the period on which we now enter, 
the bond of union among Chriſtians, that had 
been formed by a blind obedience to the Roman 
27 77 was everywhere either diſſolved, or, at 


The method 
obſerved in 
the preced=- 
ine part of 
this hiflory 
ch:nged in 
the Fourth 
book, 


eaſt, relaxed; and conſequently this period of 


our hiſtory muſt be divided into a multitude of 


branches, into as many parts, as there were fa- 
mous ſects that aroſe in this century. 


IT. It is however proper to obſerve here, that 


many of the events, which diſtinguiſh this cen- 
tury, had a manifeſt relation ta the church in 


general, and not to any Chriſtian ſociety in par- 
B 2 ticular. 


The hiftory 
of the 
church in 
this century 
may be di- 
vided into 
two general 
heads, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ticular. And as theſe events deſerve to be men- 
tioned ſeparately, on account of their remarkable 


tendency to throw a light upon the ſtate of Chriſt- 


"The g2neral 
hiſtory ot 
the church - 
its extent. 


ianity in general, as well as upon the hiſtory of 
each particular Chriſtian ſociety, we ſhall there- © 
fore divide this Fourth Book into two main and 
principal parts, of which the one ſhall contain the 
General, and the other the Particular Hiftory of the 
Chriſtian Religion. 3 

III. To the General Hiſtory belong all thoſe 
events which relate to the ſtate of Chriſtianity, 
conſidered in itſelf and in its utmoſt extent, to the 


Chriſtian church viewed in the general, and ab- 


Particular 
hiſtory, 


ſtrated from the miſerable and multiplied divi- 
ſions into which it was rent by the paſſions of men, 
Under this head we ſhall take notice of the ad- 
vancement and progreſs of Chriſtianity in general, 
without any regard to the particular ſects that 
were thus inſtrumental in promoting its intereſts ; 
nor ſhall we omit the conſideration of certain doc- 
trines, rites, and inſtitutions, which appeared 
worthy of admiſſion to all, or, at leaſt, to the 
greateſt part of the Chriſtian ſects, and which 
confequently produced everywhere changes and 
improvements of more or lefs importance. 

IV. In the Particular Hiftory of this century, 
we propoſe paſſing in review, in their proper 
order, the various ſets into which the Chriſtian 
church was divided. This part of our work, for 
the ſake of method and preciſion, we ſhall ſub- 


divide into two. In the #7 we ſhall comprekend 


what relates to the more ancient Chriſtian ſets, 


both in the eaſtern and weſtern hemiſpheres ; 
while the /econd ſhall be confined to the hiſtory of 
thoſe more modern focieties, the date of whoſe 
origin 1s poſterior to the Reformation in Germany. 
In the accounts that are here to be given of the 
circumſtances, fate, and doctrines of each ſect, 
the method laid down in the Preface to this Work 


ſhall 
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ſhall be rigorouſly obſerved, as far as is poſſible ; 
ſince it ſeems the moſt adapted to lead us to an 
accurate knowledge of the nature, progreſs, and 
tenets of every Chriſtian ſociety, that aroſe in 
theſe times of diſcord. | 

V. The moſt momentous event that diſtin- 
guiſhed the church after the fifteenth century, and 


we may add, the moſt glorious of all the Revolu- 


tions that happened in the ſtate of Chriſtianity ſince 
the time of its divine and immortal Founder, was 
that happy change introduced into religion, which 
is known by the title of the Bleſſed Reformation. 
This grand revolution, which aroſe in Saxony 
from ſmall beginnings, not only ſpread itſelf with 
the utmoſt rapidity through all the European pro- 
vinces, but alſo extended its efficacy more or leſs 
to the moſt diſtant parts of the globe, and may be 
juſtly conſidered as the main and principal ſpring 
which has moved the nations from that illuſtrious 
period, and occaſioned the greateſt part both of 
thoſe civil and religious revolutions that fill the 
annals of hiſtory down to our times. The face 
of Europe was, in a more eſpecial manner, changed 
by this great event. The preſent age feels yet, 
in a ſenſible manner, and ages to come will con- 


tinue to perceive, the ineſtimable advantages it 


produced, and the inconveniences of which it has 
been the innocent occaſion, The hiſtory therefore 
of ſuch an important revolution, from whence ſo 
many others have derived their origin, and whoſe 
relations and connexions are ſo extenſive and uni- 
verſal, demands undoubtedly a peculiar degree 
of attention, and has an unqueſtionable right to 
the principal place in fuch a work as this. We 
therefore now proceed to give a compendious 


view of the modern hiſtory of the Chriſtian church, 


according to the plan and method already laid 
down. | 
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The HIs Tory of the RETORMATTON. 


I. HE Hiftory of the Reformation is too 
| ample and extenſive to be comprehended 


without a certain degree of confuſion, in the un- 
interrupted narration of one Section; we ſhall 
therefore divide it into Four Parts. 


The FirsT will contain An Account of the State 


of Chriſtianity before the Commencement of the Re- 
formation. 


The Second, The Hiſtory of the Reformation, 
from its firſt Beginnings until the date of the Confeſſion 
drawn up at Augſburg. | 

The THrirD will exhibit A View of the ſame 
Hliſtory, from this latter period to the Commencement 
of the war of Smalcald. And 


The FourTH will carry it down to The Peace 
that was entered into with the Abettors of the Re- 


formation in the year 1555 [a]. This diviſion is na- 


tural ; it ariſes ſpontaneouſly from the events 
themſelves. | 


CHAP- 


[a] The writers of the Hifory of the Reformation, of ev 
rank and order, are e t( 4: Rh learned Pi andy 
FRID. Haxe (who himſelf deſerves a moſt eminent rank in 
this-claſs); uy his Hiforia Sacrorum a Luthero Emendatorum, 
part I, cap. I. p. 1. and by Jo. ALB. FaBRIC1vs, in his 
Centifelium Ijutheranum, part II. cap. clxxxvii. p. 863.— The 
greateſt parſ, or at leaſt the moſt eminent, of this liſt of authors 
muſt be conſulted by ſuch as defire a farther confirmation or 


illuſtration © 
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CHAPTER I. 


Concerning the ſtate of the Chriſtian Charch Mere 
the Kefarmation. 


I. BOUT the commencement of this cen- C E N r. | 
tury the Roman pontifs lived in the ut- ; 


Ser. I. 


moſt tranquillity; nor had they, as things ap- — 
po to be ſituated, the leaſt reaſon to appre- Fides ate 


in a quiet 
nd any oppoſition to their pretenſions, or re- fare ac the 
bellion againſt their authority; ſince thoſe dread- danny 


of this cen» 


ful commotions, which had been excited in the tur. 
preceding ages by the Waldenſes, Albigenles, 


and Beghards, and lately by the Bohemians, were 


entirely ſuppreſſed, and had yielded to the united 

powers wy counſel and the ſword, Such of the 
Waldenſes as yet remained, lived contented under 
the difficulties of extreme poverty in the vallies 
of Piedmont, and propoſed to themſelves no higher 
earthly felicity, than that of leaving to their de- 
ſcendants that wretched and obſcure corner of 
Europe, which ſeparates the Alps from the Pyrenean 
mountains ; while the handful of Bohemians, that 
ſurvived the ruin of their faction, and ſtill perſe- 
vered in their oppoſition to the Roman yoke, had 


neither ſtrength nor knowledge adequate to any 


new attempt, and therefore, inſtead of inſpiring 
terror, became objects of contempt. 
II. We muſt not, however, conclude from this The com- 
plaints a- 
apparent tranquillity and ſecurity of the pontifs aa be 
and their adherents, that their meaſures were ap- popes and 


] 1 
plauded, or their chains worn without reluctance. dd. 


illuſtration of the matters which I propoſe to relate briefly 
in the courſe of this Hiſtory. The illuſtrious names of 
SLEItDAN and SECKENDORFP, and others, who have diſtin- 
uiſhed themſelves in this kind of erudition, are too well 
nown to render it neceſſary to recommend their works to the 
peruſal of the curious reader. 
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CEN r. This was far from being the caſe. Not only pri- 


XVI, 


8 er. 1, vate perſons, but alſo the moſt powerful princes 
———- and ſovereign ſtates, exclaimed loudly againſt the 


deſpotic dominion of the pontifs, the fraud, vio- 
lence, avarice, -and injuſtice that prevailed in 
their counſels, the arrogance, tyranny, and ex- 
tortion of their legates, the unbridled licentiouſ- 
neſs and enormous crimes of the clergy and monks 
of all denominations, the unrighteous ſeverity 
and partiality of the Roman laws, and demanded 
publickly, as their anceſtors had done before 
them, a Reformation of the church, in its head and 
in its members, and a general council to accom- 
pliſh that neceſſary and happy purpoſe [5]. But 
theſe complaints and demands were not carried ſo 
far as to produce any good effect; ſince they 
came from perſons who never preſumed to enter- 
tain the leaſt doubt about the ſupreme authority 
of the Pope in religious matters, and who, of con- 
ſequence, inſtead of attempting, themſelves, to 
bring about that reformation that was ſo ardently 
defired, remained entirely unactive, and looked 
for redreſs to the court of Rome, or to a general 
council. As long as the authority of the Roman 
pontif was held ſacred, and his juriſdiction ſu- 
preme, there could be no reaſon to expect any 
conſiderable reformation either of the corruptions 
of the church or of the manners of the clergy. 


1 


([] Theſe complaints and accuſations have been largely enu- 
merated by ſeveral writers. See, among many others, VAL. 
ExN. LOESCHERUs, in Actis et documentis Reformationis, tom. 
1. cap. v. p. 105. — cap. ix. p. 181. & ERN. Salon. Cr- 
PRIAN. Præfat. ad Wilk. Ern. Tenxelii Hiſtoriam Reformat. 
Publiſhed at Leipfic in 8 vo, in the year 1717.— The grievances, 
complained of by the Germans in particular, are amply men- 
tioned. by J. F. GzorG1vs, in his Gravamina Imperator. et 
Nationis German. adwverſus ſedem Roman. cap. vii. p. 261. 
Nor do the wiſer and more learned among the modern Ro- 
maniſts pretend to deny that the church and clergy, before the 
time of LUTHER, were corruptcd in a very high degree. 


III. If 
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ecurity of the lordly pontifs, it was the reſtora- 


nign influence of that auſpicious revolution. But 
even this new ſcene of things was inſufficient to 
terrify the lords of the church, or to make them 


apprehend the decline of their power. It is true, 


indeed, this happy revolution in the republic of 
letters diſpelled the gloom of ignorance, and 
kindled in the minds of many the love of 
truth and ſacred liberty. Nay, it is alſo certain 


that many of theſe great men, ſuch as Erxasmus 


and others, pointed the delicacy of their wit, or 
levelled the fury of their indignation, at the ſu- 
perſtitions of the times, the corruptions of the 
prieſthood, the abuſes that reigned in the court 
of Rome, and the brutiſh manner of the Monaſtic 
Orders. But this was not ſufficient, ſince none 
had the courage to ſtrike at the root of the evil, 
to attack the papal juriſdiction and ſtatutes, which 
were abſurdly, yet artfully, ſanctified by the title 
of canon law, or to call in queſtion that ancient 
and moſt pernicious opinion, that Chriſt had eſta- 
bliſhed a vicegerent at Rome, clothed with his 
ſupreme and unlimited authority. Entrenched, 
therefore, within theſe ftrong-holds, the pontifs 
looked upon their own authority and the peace of 
the church as beyond the reach of danger, and 
treated with indifference the threats and invectives 
of their enemies. Armed, moreover, with power 


to puniſh, and abundantly furniſhed with the 


means of rewarding in the moſt alluring manner, 
they were ready, on every commotion, to cruſh 
the obſtinate, and to gain over the mercenary to 
their cauſe; and this indeed could not but con- 
tribute conſiderably to the ſtability of their do- 
minion, 

IV. Hence 


III. If any thing ſeemed proper to deſtroy the c E x r. 
| . empire of ſuperſtition, and to alarm the , Fo vi. N 


tion of learning in Europe, and the number of men The rello- 
of genius that aroſe, of a ſudden, under the be- learning. 


10 


9 
3 


The popes. 
Alexander 

VI. 

Pius III. 


Julius II. 


The HisTory of the RErORMATIOx. 


IV. Hence it was, that the biſhops of Rome 
1. lived in the utmoſt ſecurity and eaſe, and 
entirely free from apprehenſions and cares 
every kind, followed without reluctance, 
gratified without any limitation or reſtraint, 
various demands of their luſts and paſſions. 
Ar EXANDER VI., whom humanity diſowns, and 


who is rather to be conſidered as a monſter than 


as a man, whoſe deeds excite horror, and whoſe 
enormities place him among the moſt execrable 


tyrants of ancient times, ſtained the commence- 


ment of this century by the moſt tremendous 
crimes. The world was delivered from this papal 
fiend. in the year 1502, by the poiſonous draught 
which he had prepared for others, as is generally 

lieved; though there are hiſtorians that attri- 
bute his death to ſickneſs and old age [c]. He 
was ſucceeded in the pontificate by Pius III., 
who, in leſs than a month, was deprived by death 
of that high dignity. The vacant chair was ob- 
tained by fraud and bribery by JuLIAN DE LA 
Rovers, who aſſumed the denomination of 
Juris II. 

V. To the odious liſt of vices with which 
Jurivs II. diſhonoured the pontificate, we may 
add the moſt ſavage ferocity, the moſt audacious 
arrogance, the moſt deſpotic vehemence of temper, 
and the moſt extravagant and freneric paſſion for 
war and bloodſhed. He began his military en- 
terpriſes by entering into a war with the Venetians, 
after having ſtrengthened his cauſe by an alliance 
with the emperor and the king of France [d]. He 

le] See the Life of ALEXANDER VI., in two volumes, 8vo. 
by ATEX. Gor Don, Eſq.— As alſo another life of the ſame 
pontif, written with more moderation, and ſubjoined, Jong 


with that of Leo X., to the firſt volume of the learned 
ingenious work, intituled, Hiſtoire du Droit publique Ecelgfiaſ- 


_— Frangois, par M. D. B. publiſhed in 4to, at London, in 


at the . in two volumes, 8 vo, in the year 1710. 


17 
125 ] See Du Bos, Hiſtoire de la Ligue de Cambray, publiſhed 


afterwards 


| 
] 
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| 
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afterwards laid ſiege to Farrara; and, at length, e E N r. 


turned his arms againſt his former ally, the French 
monarch, in conjunction with the Venetians, 
Spaniards, and Swiſs, whom he had drawn into 
this war, and engaged in his cauſe by an offenſive 
league. His whole pontificate, in ſhort, was one 
continued ſcene of military tumult; nor did he 
ſuffer Europe to enjoy a moment's tranquillity as 
long as he lived. We may eaſily imagine the 
miſerable condition of the church under a vicar 
of CuRISsT, who lived in camps, amidft the din of 
arms, and who was ambitious of no other fame 
than that which aroſe from battles won and cities 
laid deſolate. Under ſuch a pontif all things muſt 
have gone to ruin; the laws muſt have been ſub- 
verted, the diſcipline of - the church deſtroyed, 
and the genvine luſtre of true religion entirely 
effaced. 

VI. Nevertheleſs, from this dreadful cloud that 
hung over Europe, ſome rays of light ſeemed to 
break forth, that promiſed a better ſtate of things, 
and gave ſome reaſon to expect that reformation 


in the church, that was ſo ardently and ſo uni- 


verſally deſired. Lewis XII., king of France, 
provoked by the inſults he had received from this 
arrogant pontif, meditated revenge, and even 
cauſed a medal to be ſtruck with a menacing in- 
ſcription, expreſſing his reſolution to overturn the 
power of Rome, which was repreſented by the ritle 
of Babylon on this coin [e]. Several cardinals alſo, 
encouraged by the protection of this monarch and 
the emperor MaxiMiLian I., aſſembled, in the 
year 1511, a council at Piſa, with an intention to 


le] See B. CBR IST. S1G15MUND. LIEBII Commentatio de 
nummis Ludowici XII., Epigraphe, PERDAM BaByYLoON1s 
NOMEN, in/ignibus; Leipſic, 1717. — See alſo Taurus Epi- 
ftolicus Crozianus, tom. i. p. 238. 243-—CoLonia, Hiſtoire 
Litter. de la Ville de Lyon, tom. ii. p. 443.— The authenticity 
and occaſion of this medal have been much diſputed, and, as 
is well known, have afforded matter of keen debate. 


ſet 


XVI. 
SzxcTr Ih 


The coun- 
cil of Piſa, 


I2 
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CEN T. ſet bounds to the tyranny of this furious pontif, 


XVI. 
Scr. I, 


and to correct and reform the errors and corrup- 
tions of a ſuperſtitious church. Jurius, on the 
other hand, relying on his own ſtrength, and on 
the power of his allies, beheld theſe threatening 
appearances without the leaſt concern, nay, 
treated them with mockery and laughter. He 
did not, however, negle& the methods of ren- 
dering ineffectual the efforts of his enemies, that 
prudence dictated, and therefore gave orders for 
a council to meet in the palace of the Lateran in 
the year 1512 [/], in which the decrees of the 
council of Piſa were condemned and annulled in 
the moſt injurious and inſulting terms. This 
condemnation would, undoubtedly, have been 
followed with the moſt dire and formidable ana- 
themas againſt Lewis and other Princes, had not 
death ſnatched away this audacious pontif, in the 


year 1512, in the midſt of his ambitious and vin- 


dictive projects. 

VII. He was ſucceeded, in the year 1513, by 
LEO X., of the family of Mepicts, who, though 
of a milder diſpoſition than his predeceſſor, was 


' nevertheleſs equally indifferent about the intereſts 


of religion and the advancement of true piety. He 


was a protector of men of learning, and was him- 


ſelf learned as far as the darkneſs of the age would 
admit of. His time was divided between conver- 
ſation with men of letters and pleaſure; though it 
muſt be obſerved, that the greateſt part of it was 
conſecrated to the latter. He had an invincible 
averſion to whatever was accompanied with ſoli- 
citude and care, and diſcovered the greateſt im- 
patience under events of that nature. He was 
remarkable for his prodigality, luxury, and im- 


prudence, and has even been charged with im- 


piety, if not atheiſm. He did not however 


[/] HAN DUIN I Concilia, tom. ix. p. 1559. 
neglect 
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neglect the grand object which the generality of o E N T. 


his predeceſſors had ſo much at heart, even the 
promoting and advancing the opulence and gran- 
deur of the Roman ſee. For he took the utmoſt 
care that nothing ſhould be tranſacted in the coun- 
cil of the Lateran, which JuLrivs had aſſembled 
and left ſitting, that had the leaſt tendency to 
favour the Reformation of the church. He went 
ſtill farther; and, in a conference which he had 
with Francis I. king of France, at Bologna, he 


engaged that monarch to abrogate the Pragmatic 


Sanction | g], which had been ſo long odious to the 

pes of Rome, and to ſubſtitute in its place ano- 
ther body of laws, more advantageous to the 
papacy, which were impoſed upon his ſubjects 
under the title of the Concordate, and received 
with the utmoſt indignation and reluctance (#1: 


VIIE. The 


[2] We have mentioned this Pragmatic Sanction, Cent. XV. 
Part II. Chap. II. $ XVI. note [z], and given there ſome 
account of its nature and deſign. This important edi& is pub- 
liſhed at large in the eighth volume of the Concilia HarxpDurni, 
p. 1949. as is the Concordate, that was ſubſtituted in its place, 
in the ninth volume of the ſame work, p. 1867. and in Lz1n- 
ITZ, his Mantiſſa Codicis Diplomat. part I. p. 158. part II. 
p. 358,—The hiſtory of theſe two pieces is given in an ample 
and accurate manner by biſhop BUR NET, in his Hiftory 75 the 
Reformation, vol. iii. p. 122 alſo, on the ſame ſubject, 
De BovrAx, Hiftoria Academ. Parif. tom. vi. p. 61—109. 
Du Cros, Hiftoire de Louis XI.—Hiſftoire du Droit Ecclefraftique 
Frangois, tom. i. Dill. ix. p. 415.—Menigiana, tom. iii. p. 285. 

] The king went in youre to the parliament to offer 
the Concordate to be regiſtered, and letters patent were made 
out requiring all the judges and courts of juſtice to obſerve 
this Ad, and ſee it executed. The parliament, after delibe- 
rating a month upon this important matter, concluded not to 
1 the Cancordate, but to obſerve ſtill the Pragmatic, un- 
lels 


the former edict was received and eſtabliſhed in as great an 


aſſembly as that was, which publiſhed the latter in the reign of 
CHARLES VII. And when by violence and force they were 
obliged to publiſh the Concordate, they joined to this publica- 
tion a ſolemn proteſt, and an appeal from the pope to the next 
general council, into both which meaſures the univerſity and 
the clergy entered with the greateſt alacrity and zeal, But 
royal and papal deſpotiſm at length prevailed. 1 
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ſurned theſe pontifs, and their arrogant endeavours 
to cruſh and oppreſs all that came within the 
reach of their power, were accompanied with the 
moſt inſatiable avarice. All the previnces of 
Europe were, in a manner, drained to enrich theſe 
ghoſtly tyrants, who were perpetually gaping 


The chancellor Dz PRAT, who was principally concerned 


in promoting the Concordate, has been generally regarded as an 
enemy to the liberties of the Gallican church. The illuſtrious 
and learned preſident HainavuLT has not, however, heſitated 
to defend his memory againſt this accuſation, and to juſtify the 
Concordate as an equitable: contract, and as a meaſure attended 
with leſs inconveniencies than the Pragmatic Sanction. He 
obſerves, that by the king's being inveſted, by the Concordate, 
with the privilege of nominating to the biſhoprics and vacant 
benefices of the firſt claſs, many corruptions and abuſes were 
prevented, which aroſe from the ſimoniacal practices that pre- 
vailed almoſt every where while, according to the Pragmatic 
Sanction, every church choſe its biſhop, and every monaſtery 
its abbot. He obſerves moreover, that this nomination was 
the natural right of the crown, as the molt conſiderable part 
of the great benefices had been created by the kings of France; 
and he inſiſts particularly on this conſideration, that the right, 
which Chriſtian communities have to chuſe their leaders, cannot 
be exerciſed by ſuch large bodies without much confuſion and 
many inconveniencies; and that the ſubjects, by entruſting 
their ſovereign with the government of the fare, inveſt him 
7þ/o facto with an authority over the church, which is a part of 
the ſtate, and its nobleſt branch. See HAINAULT, Abregi 
Chronologique de Þ Hiſtoire de France, in the Particular Remarks 
that are placed at the end of the reign of LEWIS XIV. 
The moſt ſpecious objection that was made to the Concordate 
was this : that, m return for the nomination to the vacant 
benefices, the 1 granted to the popes the annates, or firſt 
fruits, which had fo long been complained of as an intolerable 
grievance, There is, however, no mention of this equivalent 
in the Concordate. And it was by a papal bull that ſucceeded 
this compact, that the pontifs claimed the payment of the fir/t 
Fruits, of which they had put themſelves in poſſeſſion in the 
year 1316, and which had been ſuſpended by the Pragmatic 
Sanction. See the Hiſtoire du Droit Ecclifraſtique Frangois. As 
this ſubſtitution of the Concordate, in the place of the Prag- 
matic Sanction, was a moſt important tranſaction, and had a 
very great influence upon the minds of the Engliſh, the tran- 
ſlator judged it neceſſary to give here ſome account of that 
matter, | | 
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after new acceſſions of wealth, in order to aug- 
ment the number of their friends and the ſtability 
of their dominion. And indeed, according to 
the notions commonly entertained, the rulers of 
the church ſeemed to have a fair enough pretext, 
from the nature of their character, to demand a 
ſort of tribute from their flock; for none can 
deny to the ſupreme governors of any ſtate (and 
ſuch was the character aſſumed by the popes) the 
privilege of levying tribute from thoſe over whom 
they bear rule. But as the name of tribute was 
every way proper to alarm the jealouſy and excite 
the indignation of the civil magiſtrate, the pontifs 


were too cunning to employ it, and had recourſe 


to various ſtratagems and contrivances to rob the 
ſubje& without ſhocking the fovereign, and to 
levy taxes under the ſpecious maſk and pretext of 
religion. Among theſe contrivances, the diſtri- 
bution of indulgences, which enabled, the wealthy 
to purchaſe impunity for their crimes by certain 
ſums applied to religious uſes, held an eminent 
rank. This traffic of indulgences was conſtantly 
renewed whenever the coffers of the church were 
exhauſted. On theſe occaſions, they were re- 
commended warmly to the ignorant multitude 
under ſome new, ſpecious, yet fallacious pretext, 
and were greedily ſought after, to the great de- 
triment both of individuals and of the commu- 


nity, J | . 6 

IX. Notwithſtanding the veneration and homage 
that were almoſt every where. paid to the Roman 
pontifs, they were far from being univerſally re- 
puted infallible in their deciſions, or unlimited in 
their authority. The wiſer part of the German, 
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French, Flemiſh, and Britiſh nations, conſidered 


them as liable to error, and bounded by law. 
The councils of Conſtance and Baſil had contributed 
extremely to rectify the notions of the people in 
that reſpect; and from that period all Chriſtians, 
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except the ſuperſtitious monks and paraſites of 
Rome, were perſuaded that the pope was ſubordi- 
nate to a general council, that his decrees were not 
infallible, and that the council had a right to de- 
poſe him, whenever he was convicted of groſs 
errors or enormous crimes. Thus were the people, 
in ſome meaſure, prepared for the reformation of 
the church; and hence that ardent deſire, that 
earneſt expectation of a general council, which 
filled the minds of the wiſeſt and beſt Chriſtians 
in this century. Hence alſo thoſe frequent appeals 
that were made to this approaching council, when 
the court of Rome iſſued out any new edict, or made 
any new attempt repugnant to. the dictates of 
piety and juſtice. - | | 

X. The licentious examples of the pontifs were 
zealouſly imitated in the lives and manners of the 
ſubordinate rulers and miniſters of the church. 
The greateſt part of the biſhops and canons paſſed 
their days in diſſolute mirth and luxury, and 
ſquandered away, in the gratification of their 
luſts and paſſions, the wealth that had been ſet 
apart for religious and charitable purpoſes. Nor 
were they leſs tyrannical than voluptuous : for the 
moſt deſpotic princes never treated their vaſſals 
with more rigour and ſeverity, than theſe ghoſtly 
rulers employed towards all ſuch as were under 
their juriſdiction. The decline of virtue among 
the clergy was attended with the loſs of the public 
eſteem; and the moſt conſiderable part of that 
once-reſpeted body became, by their floth and 
avarice, their voluptuouſneſs and impurity, their 
ignorance and levity, contemptible and infamous, 
not only in the eye of the wiſe and good, but alſo 
in the univerſal judgment of the multitude [i]. 


[i] See Cornelis AuREIII GauvBbani Apocalyphis, ſeu 
Viſio Mirabilis ſuper miſerabili Statu Matris Ecclefie, in Cas PAR. 
BuzmanNi Analect. Hiſt, de Hadriano VI. p. 245. printed in 
Ito, at Utrecht, in 1727. | 1 | 
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Nor could the caſe be otherwiſe as matters were now 
conſtituted; for, as all the offices and dignities of 
the church were become venal every where, the 
way of preferment was inacceſſible to merit, and the 
wicked and licentious were rendered capable of riſ- 
ing to the higheſt eccleſiaſtical honours. 

XI. The prodigious ſwarms of monks that over- 
ſpread Europe were univerſally conſidered as cum- 
berers of the ground, and occaſioned murmurs and 
complaints every where. And, nevertheleſs, ſuch 
was the genius of the age, of an age that was but 
juſt emerging from the thickeſt gloom of igno- 
rance, and was ſuſpended, as it were, in a dubious 
ſituation between darkneſs and light, that theſe 
monaſtic drones would have remained undiſturbed, 
had they taken the leaſt pains to preſerve any 
remains even of the external air of decency and 
religion, that uſed to diſtinguiſh them in former 
times. But the Benedictine and the other monkiſh 
fraternities, who were inveſted with the privilege 
of poſſeſſing certain lands and revenues, broke 
through all reſtraint, made the worſt poſſible 
uſe of their opulence, and, forgetful of the gravity 
of their character and of the laws of their or- 
der, ruſhed headlong into the ſhameleſs prac- 
tice of vice in all its various kinds and degrees. 
On the other hand, the Mendicant orders, and 
—_— thoſe who followed the rule of St. 

OMINICK and St. Francis, though they were 
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not carried away with the torrent of licentiouſneſs 


that was overwhelming the church, yet they 
loſt their credit in a different way; for their 
ruſtic impudence, their ridiculous ſuperſtitions, 
their ignorance, cruelty, and brutiſh manners, 
alienated from them the minds of the people, 
and diminiſhed their reputation from day to day. 
They had the moſt barbarous averſion to the arts 
and ſciences, and expreſſed a like abhorrence of 
certain eminent and learned men, who endea- 
Vol. IV. I voured 
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voured to open the paths of ſcience to the purſuits 


of the ſtudious youth, recommended the culture of 


the mind, and attacked the barbariſm of the age in 
their writings and in their diſcourſe. This is ſuf- 


ficiently evident from what happened to Ru- 


CLINUS, ERASMUS, and other learned men. ll 
XII. Among all the monaſtic orders, none en- 


Joyed a higher degree of power and authority than 


the Dominican friars; whoſe. credit was great, and 
their influence univerſal. This will not appear 
at all ſurpriſing, when we conſider that they filled 
very eminent . ſtations in the church, preſided 


every where over the terrible tribunal of the in- 


guiſition, and had the care of ſouls, with the func- 
tion of confeſſors, in all the courts of Europe; a 


circumſtance this, which, in theſe times of igno- 
rance and ſuperſtition, manifeſtly tended to put 
the moſt of the European princes in their power. 


But, notwithſtanding all this credit and authority, 
the Dominicans had their enemies ; and about this 
time their influence began to decline. Nay, ſe- 
veral marks of perfidy, that appeared in the mea- 
ſures they employed to extend their authprity, 


expoſed them juſtly to the public indignation. 


Nothing more infamous than the frauds they 
practiſed to accompliſh- their purpoſes, as may be 
ſeen, among other examples, by the tragedy they 


acted at Bern, in the year 1509 [& J. They were 
F perpetually 


7 


Cf [#] 'This moſt impious fraud is recorded at length by 
Rvcnar, at the end of the ſixth volume of his Hifoire de la 
Reformation en Suifſe/; and alſo by HoTTINGER, in his Hiſtar, 


EFcclſ. Helwvet, tom. i. p. 334 There is alſo a compendious, 


but diſtinct, narration of this infernal ſtratagem, in Biſhop 
Bux x ET's Travels through France, Italy, Germany, and Swit- 
rerland, p. 31. The ſtratagem in queſtion was the conſequence 
of a rivalſhip between the Franciſcans and Dommicans, and 


more eſpecially of their controverſy concerning the Inmaculate 


"Conception of the Virgin Mary. The former maintained, that 

the was born without the blemiſh of Original Sin; the latter 

aſſerted the contrary, ' The doctrine of the Franciſcans, in an 
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perpetually employed in ſtigmatiſing, with the E N r. 


opprobrious mark of Hereſy, numbers of learned 
0255 | and 


age of darkneſs and ſuperſtition, could not but be popular; 
and hence the Dominicans loſt ground from day to day. To 
ſupport the credit of their Order, they reſolved, at a chapter 
held at Vimpſen in the year 1504, to have recourſe to fictitious 
viſions and dreams, in which the people at that time had an 
eaſy faith; and they determined to make Bern the ſcene of 
their operations. A perſon” named JeTzER, Who was ex- 
tremely ſimple, and much inclined to auſterities, and who 
had didn their habit, as a lay-brother, was choſen as the in- 
ſtrument of the deluſions they were contriving. One of the 
four Dominieans, who had undertaken the management of 
this plot, conveyed himſelf ſecretly into IETZER's cell, and 
about midnight appeared to him in a horrid figure, ſurrounded 
with howling dogs,-and ſeeming to blow fire from his noſtrils, 
by the means of a box of combuſtibles which he held near his 
mouth. In-this frightful form he approached ]JzTzzr's bed, 
told him that he was the ghoſt of a Dominican, who had been 
killed at Paris, as a judgment of Heaven for laying aſide his 
monaſtic habit ; that he was condemned to 8 for this 
crime; adding, at the ſame time, that, by his means, he 
might be reſcued from his miſery, which was beyond expreſſion. 
This ſtory, accompanied with horrible cries and howlings, 


frighted poor JzTzz& out of the little wits he had, and en- 


gaged him to promiſe to do all that was in his power to deliver 
the Dominican from his torment. Upon this, the impoſtor 
told him, that nothing but the molt extraordinary mortifica- 
tions, ſuch as the Diſcipline of the Whip performed during 
eight days by the whole monaſtery, and JeTzzr's lying 
proftrate in the form of one crucified in the chapel during 
maſs, could contribute to his deliverance. He added, that 
the performance of theſe mortifications would draw down upon 
JeTzeR the peculiar protection of the Bleſſed Virgin; and 
concluded by — that he would appear to him again, ac- 
companied with two other ſpirits. Morning was no ſooner 
come, than IE TZR R gave an account of this apparition to the 
reſt of the convent, who all unanimouſly adviſed him to un- 
dergo the diſcipline that was enjoined him; and every one 
l to bear his ſhare of the taſk impoſed. The deluded 
ſimpleton obeyed, and was admired as a faint by the mul- 
titudes that crowded about the convent, while the four friars 
that managed the impoſture magnified, in the moſt pompous 
manner, the miracle of this apparition, in their ſermons and 
in their diſcourſe. The night after, the apparition was re- 
newed with the addition of two impoſtors, dreſſed like devils, 
and JzTzE R's faith was A hearing from the W 
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and properties of others to augment their poſſeſ- 
| ſions, 


all the ſecrets of his life and thoughts, which the impoſtors had 
learned from his confeſſor. In this and ſome ſubſequent ſcenes 
(the detail of whoſe enormities, for the ſake of brevity, we 
ſhall here omit), the impoſtor talked much to IE TZ RR of the 


Dominican order, which he ſaid was peculiarly dear to the 
Bleſſed Virgin; he added, that the Virgin knew herſelf to be 


conceived in Original Sin; that the doctors who taught the con- 
trary were in purgatory; that the Bleſſed Virgin abhorred the 
Franciſcans for making her equal with her ſon; and that the 
town of Bern would be deſtroyed for harbouring ſuch plagues 
within her walls. In one of theſe apparitions, IE TZER ima- 
gined that the voice of the ſpectre reſembled that of the prior 
of the convent, and he was not miſtaken ; but, not ſuſpecting a 


fraud, he gave little attention to this. The prior appeared in 


various forms, ſometimes in that of St. BAR BAR A, at others in 
that of St. BERNARD; at length he aſſumed that of the Virgin 
Maxzy, and, for that purpole, clothed himſelf in the habits 
that were employed to adorn the ſtatue of the Virgin in the 
great feſtivals ; the little images, that on theſe are ſet on 
the altars, were made uſe of for angels, which, being tied to a 
cord that paſſed through a pulley over JeTzER's head, roſe 
up and down, and danced about the pretended Virgin to in- 
ereaſe the deluſion. The Virgin, thus equipped, Adreſſed a 
long diſcourſe to IB TZ ER, in which, among other things, ſhe 
told him, that ſhe was conceived in original Sin, though ſhe 
had remained but a ſhort time under that blemiſh, She gave 
him, as a miraculous proof of her preſence, a ho/?, or conſe- 
crated wafer, which turned from white to red in a moment; 


and after various viſits, in which the greateſt enormities were 
- tranſacted, the Yirgin-prior told JeTzER, that ſhe would give 


him the moſt affecting and undoubted marks of her ſon's love, 
by imprinting on him the five wounds that pierced Ixs us on 
the croſs, as ſhe had done before to St. Lucrta and St. Ca- 
THERINE. Accordingly, ſhe took his hand by force, and 
ſtruck a large nail through it, which threw the poor dupe into 
the greateſt torment. 'The next night this maſculine virgin 
brought, as he pretended, ſome of the linen, in which Chrift 
had been buried, to ſoften the wound, and gave JeETzER a 
ſoporific draught, which had in it the blood of an unbaptized 
child, ſome grains of incenſe and of conſecrated ſalt, ſome quick- 
filver, the hairs of the eye-brows of a child, all which, with 
ſome ſtupifying and poiſonous ingredients, were mingled toge- 
ther by the prior with magic ceremonies, and a ſolemn dedica- 


tion of himſelf to the devil in hope of his ſuccour, This 


draught threw the poor wretch into a ſort of lethargy, _—_ 
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ſions, and in laying the moſt iniquitous ſnares and © 1 * 
ſtratagems for the deſtruction of their adverſa- 5c 7. I. 


which the monks imprinted on his body the other four wounds 


of Chriſt in ſuch a manner that he felt no pain. When he 
awakened, he found, to his unſpeakable joy, theſe impreſſions 
on his body, and came at laſt to fancy himſelf a repreſent- 
ative of Chriſt in the various parts of his paſſion. He was, 
in this ſtate, expoſed to the admiring multitude on the prin- 
cipal altar of the convent, to the great mortification of the 


Franciſcant. The Dominicans gave him ſome other draughts, 


that threw him into convulſions, which were followed by a 
voice conveyed through a pipe into the mouths of two images, 
one of Maxx and another of the child Is us; the former of 
which had tears painted upon its cheeks in a lively manner. 
The little Jesvs aſked his mother, by means of this voice 
(which was that of the prior's), why ſhe wept? and ſhe 
anſwered, that her tears were owing to the impious manner in 
which the Franciſcans attributed to her the honour that was 
- to him, in ſaying that ſhe was conceived and born without 


The apparitions, falſe prodigies, and abominable ſtratagems, 
of theſe Dominicans, were repeated every night; and the matter 
was at length ſo groſsly over-acted, that, ſimple as I ETZ ER 
was, he at laſt diſcovered it, and had almoſt killed the prior, 
who appeared to him one night in the form of the Virgin 
with a crown on her head. The Dominicans fearing, by this 
diſcovery, to loſe the fruits of their impoſture, thought the beſt 
method would be to own the whole matter to JeTzER, and to 
engage. him, by the moſt ſeducing promiſes of opulence and 
gory, to carry on the cheat. ITZ ER was perſuaded, or at 
eaſt appeared to be ſo. But the Dominicans, ſuſpecting that 
he was not entirely gained over, reſolved to poiſon him; but 
his conſtitution was ſo vigorous, that, though they gave him 
poiſon five ſeveral times, he was not deſtroyed by it. One day 
they ſent him a loaf prepared with ſome ſpices, which, growing 
green in a day or two, he threw a piece of it to a wolf's whelps 
that were in the monaſtery, and it killed them immediately. 
At another time they — the 50, or conſecrated wafer, 
but, as he vomited it up ſoon after he ſwallowed it, he eſcaped 


once more. In ſhort, there were no means of ſecuring him, 


which the moſt deteſtable impiety and barbarity could invent, 


that they did not put in practice, till, finding at laſt an op- 
portunity of getting out of the convent, he threw himſelf into 
the hands of the magiſtrates, to whom he made a full diſcovery 
of this infernal plot. The affair being brought to Rome, 
commiſſaries were ſent from thence to examine the matter; 
and the whole cheat being fully proved, the four friars were 
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CENT, ries [!]. And they were the principal counſellors, 


by whoſe inſtigation and advice'Leo X. was deter- 
mined to that moſt raſh and imprudent meaſure, 
even the public condemnation of LUTHER. 
XIII. The principal places in the public ſchools 
of learning were filled very frequently by monks 
of the Mendicant orders. This unhappy circum- 
ſtance prevented their emerging from that 1gno- 
rance and darkneſs, which had ſo long enveloped 
them; and it alſo rendered them inacceſſible to 
that auſpicious light of improved ſcience, whoſe 
ſalutary beams had already been felt in feveral of 
the European provinces. The inſtructors of youth, 
dignified with the venerable titles of Artiſts, Gram- 
marians, Phyſicians, and Dialecticians, loaded the 
memories of their laborious pupils with a certain 
quantity of barbarous terms, arid and ſenſeleſs 
diſtinctions, and ſcholaſtic precepts delivered in 
the moſt inelegant ſtyle; and all ſuch as could 
repeat this jargon with a certain readineſs and rapi- 
dity, were conſidered as men of uncommon elo- 
quence and erudition. The whole body of the 
philoſophers extolled ARISTOTLE beyond all 
meaſure; while ſcarcely any ſtudied him, and 
none underſtood him. For what was now exhi- 
bited, as the philoſophy of that famous Grecian 


ſolemnly degraded from their prieſthood, and were burnt alive 
on the laſt day of May, 1509. JeTzEr died ſome time after 
at Conſtance, having poiſoned himſelf, as was believed by ſome. 
Had his life been taken away before he had found an opportu- 
nity of making the diſcovery already mentioned, this execra- 
ble and horrid plot, which, in many of its circumſtances was 
conducted with art, would have been handed down to poſterity 
as a ſtupendous miracle. This is a very brief account of the 
matter; ſuch as are deſirous of a more circumſtantial relation 
of this famous impoſture, may conſult the authors mentioned 
in the beginning of this note. 

[I] See BILI B. PIXRKREIMERI E/iftola ad Hadrianum Pontif. 
Maxim. de Dominicanorum flagitiis, in opp. ejus, p. 372. This 
letter is alſo to be found in Ger DEs11 /atrod. ad Hiftor. Reno- 
dali Evangelii, tom. i. p. 170. Append, 


ſage, 
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heads of ſchools were unable to comprehend. 
And if, among theſe thorns of ſcholaſtic wiſdom, 
there was any thing that had the appearance of 
fruit, it was cruſned and blaſted by the furious 
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ſage, was really nothing more than à confuſed CENT. 
and motley heap of obſcure notions, ſentences, 3 | 
and diviſions, which even the public doctors and —— 


XVI. 


0 r. I. 


wranglings and diſputes of the Scotiſts and Thomiſts, 


the Realiſts and Nominaliſts, whoſe clamours and 
contentions were unhappily heard in all the Euro- 
pean academies. N 


XIV. The wretched and ſenſeleſs manner of Th. gate of 
theol: gy. 


teaching theology in this century, may be learned 
from many books yer extant, which were wrote 
by the divines it produced, and which, in reality, 


have no other merit than their enormous bulk. 


The expoſitors of the holy ſcriptures. were very 
few in number, during this century; and there 
were ſcarcely any of the. Chriſtian doctors that 
had a critical knowledge of the ſacred oracles. 
This kind of knowledge was ſo rare, that, when 
LuThrtR aroſe, there could not be found, even in 
the univerſity of Paris, which was conſidered as 
the firſt and moſt famous of all the public ſchools 
of learning, a ſingle perſon qualified to diſpute 
with him, or oppoſe his doctrine, upon a ſcrip- 
ture foundation. Any commentators,” that were 


at this time to be found, were ſuch, as, laying 


aſide all attention to the true meaning and force 
of the words of ſcripture, which their profound 
ignorance of the original languages and of the 
rules of criticiſm rendered them incapable of in- 
veſtigating, gave a looſe to their vain and irregular 
fancies, in the purſuit of myſterious ſignifications. 
The greateſt part of the public teachers belonged 
to theſe claſſes of divines, which we have formerly 
mentioned under the titles of Paſitivi and Senten- 
tiarii, who were extremely fond, the former of 
loading their accounts, both of the truths and pre- 
| | C 4 cepta 
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CENT. cepts of religion, with multiplied quotations and 
FN og authorities from the writings of the ancient 
doctors; the latter of explaining the doctrines of 
the goſpel by the rules of a ſubtile and intricate 
| hiloſophy. 50 FF 
The liverty XV. It muſt at the ſame time be obſerved, 
religious that the divines of this century diſputed; with a 
iwbj:ax good deal of freedom upon religious ſubjects, 

and even upon thoſe that were looked upon as 


moſt eſſential to ſalvation. There were ſeveral 


points of doctrine, which had not been as yet fixed 
and determined by the authority of the church; 
nor did the pontifs, without ſome very urgent 
reaſon, reſtrain the right of private judgment, or 
force the conſciences of men, except in thoſe 
caſes where doctrines were adopted that ſeemed 
detrimental to the ſupremacy of the apoſtolic ſee, 
or to the temporal intereſts of the ſacerdotal and 
monaſtic orders. Hence it is, that we could 
mention many Chriſtian doctors before LurHER, 
who 1nculcated not only with impunity, but eyen 
with applauſe, the: very ſame tenets that after- 


wards drew upon him ſuch heavy accuſations and 


ſuch bitter reproaches. And it is beyond all 
doubt, that this great reformer might have pro- 


pagated theſe opinions without any danger of 


moleſtation, had he not pointed his warm re- 
monſtrances againſt the opulence of Rome, the 
overgrown fortunes of the biſhops, the | majeſty 
of the pontifs, and the towering. ambition of the 
Dominicans, | 1 
The nine XVI. The public worſhip of the Deity was now 
of religious a | 
worſhip as no more than a pompous round of external cere- 
ir as re monies, the greateſt part of which were inſigni- 
this crime, ficant and ſenſeleſs, and much more adapted to 
dazzle the eyes than to touch the heart. The 
number of thoſe, Who were at all qualified to 
adminiſter public inſtruction to the people, was 
not very conſiderable; and their diſcourſes, which 
ö $: contained 
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contained little elſe than fictitious reports of mi- CE N 7. 


racles and prodigies, inſipid fables, wretched 3 . . . 
quibbles, and illiterate jargon, deceived the mul- ——— 


titude inſtead of inſtructing them. Several of 
theſe ſermons are yet extant, which it is impoſſible 
to read without the higheſt indignation and con- 
tempt. Thoſe who, on account of their gravity 
of manners, or their ſuppoſed ſuperiority in point 
of wiſdom and knowledge, held the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed rank among theſe vain declaimers, had a 
common-place ſet of ſubjects allotted to them, 
on which they were conſtantly exerciſing the force 
of their lungs and the power of their eloquence. 
Theſe ſubjects were, the authority of the holy 
mother church, and the obligations of obedience 
to her deciſions ; the virtues and merits of the 
ſaints, and their credit in the court of heaven; the 
dignity, glory, and love of the Bleſſed Virgin; 
the efficacy of relicks; the duty of adorning 
churches, and endowing monaſteries; the ne- 
ceſſity of good works (as that phraſe was then 
underſtood) to ſalvation; the intolerable burnings 
of purgatory, and the utility of indulgences. Such 
were the ſubjects that employed the zeal and la- 
bours of the moſt eminent doctors of this century; 
and they were, indeed, the only ſubjects that 
could tend to fill the coffers of the good old mother 
church, and advance her temporal intereſts. A 
miniſtry, who would have taken it into their 
heads to inculcate the doctrines and precepts of 
the goſpel, to exhibit the example of its divine au- 
thor, and the efficacy of his mediation, as the moſt 
powerful motives to righteouſneſs and virtue, and 
to repreſent the love of God and mankind as the 
great duties of the Chriſtian life, ſuch a miniſtry 
would have been very unprofitable ſervants to the 
church and to. the papacy, however they might 
have promoted the cauſe of virtue and the ſalvation 
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CNT. XVII. The ſtate of things, that we have been 

8c r. l. now deſcribing, exhibits to our view the true 

cauſes of that incredible ignorance in religious 

dab s matters, which reigned univerſally in all coun- 

miſerable tries, and among all ranks and orders of men; 

N an ignorance accompanied with the vileſt forms of 

in general. ſuperſtition, and the greateſt corruption of man- 

ners. The clergy, who preſided over the rites 

and ceremonies of the church, were far from 

ſhewing the leaſt diſpoſition to enlighten the ig- 

norance or to check the ſuperſtition of the times; 

nay, inſtead of oppoſing, they rather nouriſhed 

and promoted them, as conducive to their ſafety, 

and favourable to their intereſts. Nor was there 

more zeal ſhewn in ſtemming the torrent of im- 

morality. and licentiouſneſs, than in diſpelling the 

clouds of ſuperſtition and ignorance. For the pru- 

dence of the church had eaſily foreſeen, that the 

traffic of indulgences could not but ſuffer from a 

diminution of the crimes: and. vices of mankind ; 

and that, in proportion as virtue gained an aſcen- 

dant upon the manners of the multitude, the pro- 

fits ariſing from expiations, ſatisfactions, and ſuch 

like eccleſiaſtical contrivances, muſt neceſſarily 
decreaſe, _ | | 


A reform- XVIII. Such then was the diſmal condition of 


church . the church. Its corruption was complete, and 


dearly de- the abuſes that it permitted were gone to the 
me . greateſt height of enormity. But in proportion 
to the greatneſs of this corruption was the ardor 

and impatience with which all, who were en- 

dowed with any tolerable portion of ſolid learning, 
genuine piety, or even good ſenſe, deſired to ſee 

the church reformed and purged from theſe ſnock- 

ing abuſes. And the number of thoſe who were af- 

fected in this manner was very conſiderable in all 

parts of the weſtern world. The greateſt part of 

them, indeed, were, perhaps, over- moderate in 

their demands. They did not extend their views 
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which, however abſurd, had acquired a high de- 
gree of credit by their antiquity, nor even to the 
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ſo far as a change in the form of eccleſiaſtical o E N r. 
government, a ſuppreſſion of thoſe doctrines, , X*" 


EC To 1. 


abrogation of thoſe rights and ceremonies, which 


had been multiplied in ſuch an extravagant man- 
ner, to the great detriment of true religion and 
rational piety. All they aimed at was, to ſet limits 
to the overgrown power of the pontifs, to reform 
the corrupt manners of the clergy, and to prevent 
the frauds that were too commonly practiſed by 
that order of men; to diſpel the ignorance and 
correct the errors of the blinded multitude, and 
to deliver them from the heavy and unſupportable 
burthens that were impoſed upon them under re- 
ligious pretexts, But as it was impoſſible to ob- 
rain any of theſe ſalutary purpoſes without the 
ſuppreſſion of various abſurd and impious opinions, 
from whence the grievances complained of ſprung, 
and, indeed, without a general reformation of the 
religion that was publicly profeſſed ; ſo was this 
reformation ſuppoſed to be ardently, though ſilently, 
wiſhed for, by all thoſe who publicly demanded 
the reformation of the church in its head and in its 
members. 

XIX. If any ſparks of real piety ſubſiſted under 
this deſpotic empire of ſuperſtition, they were only 
to be found among the Myſtics. For this ſect, 


renouncing the ſubtilty of the ſchools, the vain 


contentions of the learned, with all the acts and 
ceremonies of external worſhip, exhorted their 
followers to aim at nothing but internal ſanctity 
of heart, and communion with God, the centre 


and ſource of holineſs and perfection. Hence the 


Myſtics were loved and reſpected by many perfons, 
who had a ſerious ſenſe of religion, and were of a 
tender and devotional complexion. But as they 
were not entirely free from the reigning ſuperſti- 
tions, but aſſociated many vulgar errors with their 

* | practical 
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practical precepts and directions; and as their ex- 
ceſſive paſſion for contemplation led them into 
many chimerical notions, and ſometimes into a 
degree of fanaticiſm that approached to madneſs ; 
more effectual ſuccours than theirs were neceſſary 
to combat the inveterate errors of the times, and 
to bring about the reformation that was expected 


with ſuch impatience. | 


LAS. 4 


The Hiſtory of the Reformation, from its firſs begin- 


nings, to the Confeſſion given in at Augſburg. 


I. W HILE the Roman pontif ſlumbered in 


ſecurity at the head of the church, and 
ſaw nothing throughout the vaſt extent of his do- 
minion but tranquillity and ſubmiſſion ; and while 
the worthy and pious profeſſors of genuine Chriſ- 
tianity almoſt deſpaired of ſeeing that reformation 


on which their moſt ardent deſires and expectations 


were bent; an obſcure and inconſiderable perſon 
aroſe, on a ſudden, in the year 1517, and laid the 


foundation of this long- expected change, by op- 
poling, with undaunted reſolution, his ſingle force 
to the torrent of papal ambition. and deſpotiſm. 
This extraordinary man was MARTIN LUTHER, 
a native of Aiſieben, in Saxony, a monk of the 
Auguſtinian Eremites, who were one of the 
Mendicant orders, and, at the ſame time, pro- 
feſſor of divinity in the academy that had been 
erected at Mittemberg, a few years before this 
period, by FRED ERICH the VWiſe. The papal chair 
was, at this time, filled by LEO X.; Maximi- 
LIAN I., a prince of the houſe of Auſtria, was 
king of the Romans, and emperor of Germany ; 
and FREDERIC, already mentioned, elector of Saxony. 
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the age in which he lived. All this will be 


_ AvevsTiN ; but in both he preferred the deciſions 


teproach [x]. 
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The bold efforts of this new adverſary of the pon- c E N T. 
tifs were honoured with the applauſes of many, . 
but few or none entertained Ropes of their ſucceſs. 
It ſeemed ſcarcely poſſible that this puny David 
could hurt a GoLian, whom ſo many heroes had 
oppoſed in vain. | | : 
II. None of the qualities or talents that diſ- Luther, 
tinguiſhed LuTHzr were of a common or ordinary 
kind, His genius was truly great and unpa- 
ralleled ; his memory vaſt and tenacious; his 

tience in ſupporting trials, difficulties, and la- 
1 incredible; his magnanimity invincible, 
and independent on the viciſſitudes of human 
affairs; and his learning moſt extenſive, conſidering 


acknowledged even by his enemies, at leaſt by 
ſuch of them as are not totally blinded by a ſpirit 
of partiality and faction. He was deeply verſed 
in the theology and philoſophy that were in vogue 
in the ſchools during this century, and he taught 
them both with the greateſt reputation and ſucceſs 
in the academy of Mittemberg. As a philoſopher, 
he embraced the doctrine of the Nominaliſts, which 
was the ſyſtem adopted by his order; while, in 
divinity, he followed chiefly the ſentiments of 


of Scripture and the dictates of right reaſon before 
the authority and opinions of fallible men. It 
would be equally raſh and abſurd to repreſent 
this great man as exempt from error and free 
from infirmities and defects; yet, if we except 
the contagious effects of the age in which he 
lived, .and of the religion in which he had been 
brought up, we ſhall perhaps find but a few 
things in his character that render him liable to 


. . The 


m] The writers who have given any circumſtantial account 
of LuTaz and his tranſactions are accurately enumerated by 
f Jo. ALB. 
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III. The firſt opportunity that this great man had 


of unfolding to the view of a blinded and deluded 


age, the truth, which had ſtruck: his aſtoniſhed 


ſight, was offered by a Dominican, whoſe name 
was Jonx TETZz EL {[z]. This bold and enter- 


priſing monk had been choſen, on account of his 


uncommon impudence, by ALBERT archbiſhop 
of 'Mentz and Magdeburg, to preach and proclaim, : 
in Germany, thoſe famous indulgences of LEO X., 


which adminiſtered the remiſſion of all ſins, paſt, 


preſent, and to come, however enormous their 
nature, to thoſe who were rich enough to pur- 
chaſe them. The frontleſs monk executed this: 
iniquitous commiſſion not only with matchleſs in- 
folence, indecency [0], and fraud, but even car- 
ried his impiety ſo far as to derogate from the 
all-ſufficient power and influence of the merits of 
CHRIST. At this, LuTHER, unable to ſmother 
his juſt indignation, raiſed his warning voice, and, 
in ninety-five propoſitions, maintained publicly. 
at Mittemberg, on the goth of September, in the 
year 1517, cenſured the extravagant extortion of 
theſe queſtors, and plainly pointed out the Roman 


pontif as a partaker of their guilt, ſince he ſuffered 


the people to be ſeduced, by ſuch deluſions, from 


Jo. ALB. Fa BRIC Tus, in his Centifolium Lutheranum ; the firſt 
part of which was publiſhed at Hamburg in the year 1728, and 
the {econd in 1730, in 8vo. 8 
[ The hiſtorians who have particularly mentioned TE T- 
2 EL, and his odious methods of deluding the multitude, are 
enumerated in the work quoted in the preceding note, part I. 
47. part II. p. 5 30. — What is ſaid of this vile deceiver by 
CHARD and QUET1F, in the Scriptores Ordin. Predicator. 
tom. ii. p. 40. diſcovers the blindeſt zeal and the meaneſt par- 
tiality. | | 
CZ [0] Indeſcribing the efficacy of theſe indulgences, TeT- 
ZEL ſaid, among other enormities, that even had any one ra- 
viſbed the mother of God, he (TeTzzL) had wherewithal to ef 


Face his guilt.' He alſo boaſted, that he had ſaved more fouls 


from hell hy theſe inDuULGENCEs, than St. PETER had converted 
to Chriſtianity by his preaching, | 5 
| placing 
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placing their principal confidence in CuRISsr, the EN T. 


| only proper object of their truſt. This was the ,, 


XVI. 


e T. I. 


commencement and foundation of that memora —— 


ble rupture and revolution in the church, which 
humbled the grandeur of the lordly pontifs, and 
eclipſed ſo great a part of their glory [9]. 

| e IV. This 


© 2 Dr. Mosn 81m has taken no notice of the calumnies 
invente 

make LuruER's zealous oppoſition to the publication of In- 
dulgences appear to be the effect of ſelfiſh and ignoble motives. 
It may not, therefore, be improper to ſet that in a true light; 


| not that the cauſe of che reformation (which muſt ſtand by its 


own intrinſic dignity, and is in no way affected by the views or 
characters of its inſtruments) can derive any ſtrength from this 
inquiry; but as it may tend to vindicate the perſonal character 
of a man, who has done eminent ſervice to the cauſe of re- 
ligion. 6 oy VC TRA $644 | 
Mr. Ho ME, in his Hifory of the Reign of HERRN T VIII., has 
thought proper to repeat what the enemies of the reformation, 
and ſome of its n or ill- informed friends, have ad- 
vanced, with reſpect to the motives that engaged Lr HER to 
oppoſe the doctrine of indulgenees. This elegant and perſua- 
Ave hiſtorian tells us, that the Auſtin friars had uSUAalLY been 
employed in Saxony to preach indulgences, and from this truſt had 
derived both profit and conſideration ; that ARcemBoOLDi gave 
this occupation to the Dominicans*; that MagTtin LUTHER, 
an Auſtin friar, profeſſor in the univerſity of 1 RE 
SENTING THE AFFRONT PUT UPON HIS ORDER, began to 
preach againſt the abuſes that were committed in the ſale of indul- 
gences, and, being provoked by oppoſition, proceeded even to decry 
indulgences themſelves +. It were to be wiſhed, that Mr. Hu mex's 
candour had engaged him to examine this accuſation better, 


before he had ventured to repeat it For, in the u place, it 


is not true, that the Auſtin friars had been usuALL NY employed 
in Saxony to preach indulgences. It is well known, that the 
commiſſion had been offered alternately, and ſometimes jointly, 
to all the Mendicants, whether Auſtin friars, Dominicans, 
Franciſcans, or Carmelites., Nay, from the year 1229, that 
lucrative commiſſion was principally entruſted with the Domi- 
nicans ; and, in the records which relate to indulgences, we 


. Huz's Hiftory of England, auder the Houſe of Tudor, nol. i. p. 119. 
4 . i, p. 28060. TT 
1 Ste WrtsmaxN1, Aamerabilia Hiforia Sacre N. T. p. 1051. 1175. 
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and propagated by ſome late authors, in order to 
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TV. This debate between LuTazr and TETZz EL 
was, at firſt, a matter of no great moment, and 
might 


rarely meet with the name of an Auſtin friar, and not one fingle 


act, by which it appears that the Roman pontif ever named the 


friars of that Order to the office under conſideration. More 
particularly it is remarkable, that, for half a century before 
LUTHER Ci. e. from 1450 to 1517), during which period in- 
dulgences were ſold with the moſt ſcandalous marks of avari- 


. Cious extortion and impudence, we ſcarcely meet with the name 


an important commiſſion given to the Dominicans ex 


of an Auſtin friar employed in that ſervice; if we except a 
monk, named Palzius, who was no more than an underling of 
the papal queſtor Raymonod PERALDus; fo far is it from 
being true, that the Auguſtin order were excluſively, or even 
zſually, employed in that ſervice *. Mr. Hume has built his 
aſſertion upon the ſole authority of a ſingle expreſſion of Pa ur 
Sa RI, which has been abundantly refuted by DR PAIERO, 
PALLAVICINI, and GRawesoN, the mortal enemies of Lu- 
THER.—But it may be alleged, that, even ſuppoſing it was not 
/ual to employ the Auguſtin friars alone in the propagation 
of indulgences, yet Lur nA might be offended at ſceing ſuch 

vely, 
and that, conſequently, this was his motive in oppoſing the 
propagation of indulgences. To ſhew the injuſtice of this alle- 
gation, I obſerve, _- 


* 


© Secondly, That, in the time of Lurkzx, the preaching of 


indulgences was become ſuch an odious and unpopular matter, 
that it is far from being probable, that LuTazz would have 
been ſolicitous about obtaining ſuch a commiſſion, either for 
himſelf or for his Order. The princes of Europe, with many - 
biſhops and multitudes of learned and pious men, had opened 
their eyes upon the turpitude of this infamous traffic; and even 
the Franciſcans and Dominicans, towards the concluſion of the 
fifteenth century, oppoſed it publickly, both in their diſcourſes 
and in their writings T. Nay more, the very commiſſion which 
is ſuppoſed to have excited the envy of LuTaHzr, was offered 
by Lao to the general of the Franciſcans, and was refuſed both 
by him and his Order t, who gave it over entirely to A- 
BERT, biſhop of Mentz and Magdeburg. Is it then to be ima- 
gined, that either Lur HER or the other Auſtin friars aſpired 
after a commiſſion of which the Franciſcans were aſhamed ? 
Beſides it is a miſtake to affirm, that this office was given to 


* See HArII Diſſertat. de Nonnullis Indulgentiarum, Sæc. xiv, et xv. 


. Nueftoribus. p. 384. 387. 


+ See WaLcu. Opp. Luther, tom. xv. p. 114. 283. 273: 349.— 
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might have been terminated with the utmoſt faci- 
lity, had LEO X. been diſpoſed to follow the heal- 


ing 


the Dominicans in general; ſince it was given to TRT Z EI 
alone, an individual member of that Order, who had been 
notorious for his 3 barbaxity, and extortion. 
But that neither reſentment nor envy were the motives that 
led LuTHER to oppoſe the doctrine and publication of indul- 
ences, will appear with the utmoſt evidence, if we conſider, 
in the third place, — That he was never accuſed of any ſuch 
motives, either in the edicts of the pontifs of his time, or 
amidſt the other reproaches of the contemporary writers, who 
defended the cauſe of Rome, and who were far from being ſpar- 
ing of their invectives and calumnies. All the contemporary 
adverſaries of Lur HER are abſolutely ſilent on this head. From 
the year 1308 to 1546, when the diſpute about indulgences 
was carried on with the greateſt warmth and animoſity, not 
one writer ever ventured to reproach LUTHER with theſe igno- 
ble motives of oppoſition now under conſideration. I ſpeak 
not of ExasmMus, SLEIDAN, DR Tov, GuiccrarDini, 
and others, whoſe teſtimony 7 * be perhaps ſuſpected of 
partiality in his favour ; but I ſpeak of CA]JETAN, Hoc- 
STRAT, DE PR1ER1o, EMSER, and even the infamous Joun 
TETzZEL, whom LuTHanz oppoſed with ſuch vehemence and 
bitterneſs. Even Cocur vs was ſilent on this head durin 
the life of LuTaz x ; though, after the death of that great re- 
former, he broached the calumny I am here refuting. But 
ſuch was the ſcandalous character of this man, who was noto- 
rious for fraud, calumny, lying, and their ſiſter vices *, that 
PALLAVICINI, BossutT, and other enemies of LurHhER, 
were aſhamed to make uſe either of his name or teſtimony. 
Now, may it not be fairly preſumed, that the contemporaries 
of LuTHER were better judges of his character, and the prin- 
ciples from which he acted, than thoſe who lived in after-times ? 


Can it be imagined, that motives to action, which eſcaped the 


prying eyes of LurAHBR's contemporaries, ſhould have diſco- 
vered themſelves to us, who live at ſuch a diſtance of time from 
the ſcene of action, to M. BossveT, to Mr. Hume, and to 
other abettors of this ill-contrived and fooliſh ſtory. Either 
there are no rules of moral evidence, or Mr. Hu me*s aſſertion 
is entirely groundleſs. I ; 

I might add many other confiderations to ſhew the unrea- 
ſonableneſs of ſuppoſing that Lur HER expoſed himſelf to the 
-rage of the Roman pontif, to the perſecutions of an exaſpe- 


* SLEIDAN, De Statu Rel, et Reip. in Dedic, Epiſt, ad Auge.. 
Elector. ; | 
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CENT, ing method which common prudence muſt have 
. | naturally pointed out on ſuch an occaſion. For, 
after all, this was no more than a private diſpute 
between two monks, concerning the extent 
of the pope's power with reſpect to the remiſſion 
of ſin. LuTHER confeſſed that the Roman pon- 
tif was clothed with the power of remitting the 
human puniſhments inflicted upon tranſgreſſors, 
i. e. the puniſhments denounced by the church, 
and its viſible head the biſhop of Rome; but he 
ſtrenuouſly denied that his power extended to the 
remiſſion of the divine puniſhments allotted to of- 
fenders, either in this preſent, or in a future ſtate; 
affirming, on the, contrary, that theſe puniſh- 
ments could only be removed by the merits of 
CuRlsr, or by voluntary acts of mortification and 
penance undertaken and performed by the tranſ- 
greſſor. The doctrine of TzTzEL was, indeed, 
directly oppoſite to the ſentiments of LurHER; 
for this ſenſeleſs or deſigning monk aſſerted, that 
all puniſhments, preſent and future, human and 
divine, were ſubmitted to the authority of the 
Roman pontif, and came within *the reach of his 
abſolving power. . This matter had often been 
debated before the preſent period; but the popes 
had always been prudent enough to leave it un- 
decided. Theſe debates, however, being ſome- 
times treated with neglect, and at others Carried 
on without wiſdom, the ſeeds of diſcord gained 
imperceptibly new acceſſions of ſtrength and vi- 
gour, and from ſmall beginnings produced, at 
length, revolutions and events of the moſt mo- 
mentous nature, 
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rated clergy, to the ſeverity of ſuch a potent and deſpotic 
prince as CHARUESs V., to death itſelf, and that from a prin- 
ciple of avarice and ambition. But I have ſaid enough to ſa- 
tisfy every candid mind. 


3 V. The 
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V. The ſentiments of LurhER were received 
with applauſe by the greateſt part of Germany, 
which had long groaned under the avarice of the 
pontifs, and the extortions of their tax-gatherers, 
and had murmured grievouſly againſt the various 
ſtratagems that were daily put in practice, with 
the moſt frontleſs impudence, to fleece the rich, 
and to grind the faces of the poor. But the vota- 
ries of Rome were filled with horror, when they 
were informed of the opinions propagated by the 
Saxon reformer ; more eſpecially the Dominicans, 
who looked upon their order as inſulted and at- 
tacked in the perſon of TETzZEL. 
controverſy was therefore founded, and TEeTzEL 
himſelf appeared immediately in the field againſt 
LuTatR, whoſe ſentiments he pretended to refute 
in two academical diſcourſes, . which he pro- 
nounced on occaſion of his promotion to the de- 
ree of doctor in divinity. In the year follow- 
ing (1518) two famous Dominicans, SYLVESTER 
DE PRIERIO and HocsTRAT, the former a native 
of Italy, and the latter a German, roſe up alſo 
againſt the adventurous reformer, and attacked 
him at Cologn with the utmoſt vehemence and 
ardour. Their example was foon followed by 
another formidable champion, named Ecxtvs, a 
celebrated profeſſor of divinity at Ingelſtadt, and 
one of the moſt zealous ſupporters of the Domi- 
nican order. LurHER ftood firm againſt theſe 
united adverſaries, and was neither vanquiſhed 
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Luther and 
the patrons 
of Leizel, 


The alarm of 


by their arguments, nor daunted by their talents 


and reputation; but anſwered their objections 
and refuted their reaſonings with the greateſt 


ſtrength of evidence, and a becoming ſpirit of 


reſolution and perſeverance. At the lame time, 
however, he addreſſed himſelf by letters, written 
in ; the moſt ſubmiſſive and reſpectful terms, to 
the Roman pontif and to ſeveral of the biſhops, 
ſhewing them the uprightneſs of his intentions, as 

1 well 
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CEN r. well as the juſtice of his cauſe, and declaring his 
Se. readineſs to change his ſentiments, as ſoon as he 
——-- ſhould ſee them fairly proved to be erroneous. 
Aconfer- VI. At firſt, Lzo X. beheld this controverſy _ 
between Lu- With indifference and contempt; but, being in- 
therandCa- formed by the emperor Max1MILIan I., not only 
Ag urg. Of its importance, but alſo of the fatal diviſions it 
was likely to produce in Germany, he ſummoned 
LUTHER to appear before him at Rome, and there 
to plead the cauſe which he had undertaken to 
maintain. This papal ſummons was ſuperſeded 
by FREDERICK the Wiſe, elector of Saxony, who 
pretended, that the cauſe of LurRHRER belonged to 
the juriſdiction of a German tribunal, and that it 
was to be decided by the eccleſiaſtical laws of the 
empire. The pontif yielded to the remonſtrances 
of this prudent and magnanimous prince, and 
ordered LUTHER to Juſtify his intentions and doc- 
trines before cardinal CajxTAN, who was, at this 
time, legate at the diet of Aug/burg. In this firſt 
ſtep the court of Rome gave a ſpecimen of that te- 
merity and imprudence with which all its negoci- 
ations, in this weighty affair, were afterwards 
conducted. For, inſtead of reconciling, nothing 
could tend more to inflame matters than the 
choice of CAjETAN, a Dominican, and, conſe- 
22 the declared enemy of Lur HER, and 
riend of TETZ EL, as judge and arbitrator in this 
nice and perilous controverſy. 
Theifueof VII. LuTHER, however, repaired to Augſburg, 
ris con- in the month of October 1518, and conferred, at 
three different meetings, with CajzTan him- 
ſelf [q], concerning the points in debate. But 
had he even been. diſpoſed to yield to the court 
of Rome, this imperious legate was, of all others, 
the moſt improper to encourage him in the exe- 


[4] There is a large account of this cardinal given by 
QuerTiyr and EcaarD, Scriptor. Ordin. Predicator, tome ii. 
p. 14. 8 

cution 
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cution of ſuch a purpoſe. The high ſpirit of CEN T, 

LUTHER was not to be tamed by the arrogant dic- ee "WY 
tates of mere authority ; ſuch, however, were the 
only methods of perſuaſion employed by the 
haughty cardinal. He, in an overbearing tone, 
deſired LuTHER to renounce his opinions, without 
even attempting to prove them erroneous, and 
inſiſted, with importunity, on his confeſſing 
humbly his fault, and ſubmitting reſpectfully to 
the judgment of the Roman pontif [r]. The 
Saxon reformer could not think of yielding to 
terms ſo unreaſonable in themſelves and ſo deſpo- 
tically propoſed; ſo that the conferences were 
abſolutely without effect. For LuTazR, finding 
his adverſary and judge inacceſſible to reaſon and 
argument, left Augſburg all of a ſudden, after 
having appealed from the preſent deciſions of the 
pontif to thoſe which he ſhould pronounce, when 
better informed; and, in this ſtep, he ſeemed yet 
to reſpect the dignity and authority of the biſhop 
of Rome [5]. . But LEO X., on the other hand, 
let looſe the reins to ambition and deſpotiſm, and 
carried things to the utmolt extremity ; for, in the 
month of November, this ſame year, he publiſhed 
a ſpecial edict, commanding his ſpiritual ſubjects 


| | [r] The imperious and imprudent manner in which CajETAN 
behaved towards Lur HER was highly diſapproved of even at 
the court of Rome, as appears, among other teſtimonies, from 
PavLo Sar?1's Hiftory of the Council of Trent, book I. p. 22. 
The conduct of Cajeran is defended by ERHARD, in his 


© Scriptor. Ord. Prædicator. tom. ii. p. 15. but with little pru- 

dence, and leſs argument. The truth of the matter is, that 
F the court of Rome, and its unthinking ſovereign, were not leſs 
0 culpable than CAI ET AN in the whole of this tranſaQtion. Since 
t they might eaſily foreſee, that a Dominican legate was of all 


others the moſt unlikely to treat Lur HHR with moderation and 
impartiality, and conſequently the moſt improper to reconcile 
matters, 

[s] See B. CuR IST. Frip. BoRNERI Dif. de Colloguio Lu- 
theri cum Cajetano. Leipſ. 1722, in 4to.— VAL. ERN. Los- 
CHERI Ada et Documenta Reformat. tom. ii, cap. xi. p. 435. 
opp · Lutheri, tom. xxiv. p. 409. 
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to acknowledge his power of delivering from all the 
puniſhments due to ſin and tranſgreſſion of every 
kind. As ſoon as LuTarER received information of 
this inconſiderate and violent meaſure, he per- 
ceived, plainly, that it would be impoſſible for 
him to bring the court of Rome to any reaſonable 
terms; he therefore repaired to Mitiemburg, and, 
on the 28th of November, appealed from the 
pontif to a general council. 
VIII. In the mean time, the Roman pontif 
became ſenſible of the imprudence he had been 
guilty of in entruſting Cajeran with ſuch a com- 
miſſion, and endeavoured to mend the matter by 
employing a man of more candour and impartia- 
lity, and better acquainted with buſineſs, in order 
to ſuppreſs the rebellion of LuTazR, and to en- 
gage that reformer to ſubmiſſion and obedience. 
This new legate was CHARLES MiLTITzZ, a Saxon 
knight, who belonged to the court of LEO X., 
and whoſe lay- character expoſed him leſs to the 
prejudices that ariſe from a ſpirit of party, than if 
he had been clothed with the ſplendid purple, or 
the monaſtic frocx. He was alſo a perſon of great 
prudence, penetration, and dexterity, and every 
way qualified for the execution of ſuch a nice and 
critical commiſſion as this was. Leo, therefore, 
ſent him into Saxony to preſent to FREDERICK the 
golden conſecrated roſe (which the pontifs are 
uſed to beſtow, as a peculiar mark of diſtinction, 
on thoſe princes, for whom they have, or think 
proper to profeſs, an uncommon friendſhip and 
eſteem), and to treat with LUTHER, not only 
about finiſhing his controverſy with TeTZEL, but 
alſo concerning the methods of bringing about a 
reconciliation between him and the court of 
Rome. Nor, indeed, were the negotiations of this 


"prudent miniſter entirely unſucceſsful ; for, in his 


firſt conference with LuTHeR, at Altenburg, in the 
year 1519, he carried matters ſo far as to perſuade 
him 
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to obſerve a profound ſilence upon the matters in , 


39 
him to write a ſubmiſſive letter to Leo X., promiſing c EN T. 


XVI. 
E c . A 


debate, provided that the ſame obligation ſhould —— 


be impoſed upon his adverſaries. This ſame year, 
in the month of October, MiLtTiTz had a ſecond 
conference with LuTHER in the caſtle of Leiben- 
werd, and a third the year following, at Lichten- 
berg [ft]. Theſe meetings, which were recipro- 
cally conducted with moderation and decency, 
gave great hopes of an approaching reconcilia- 
tion; nor were theſe hopes ill founded fe] But 
the violent proceedings ot the enemies of LuTHER, 
and the arrogant ſpirit, as well as unaccountable 
imprudence, of the court of Rome, blaſted theſe 
fair expectations, and kindled anew the flames of 
diſcord. | | 

+ [w] IX. It was ſufficient barely to mention 
the meaſures taken by CAI ETAN to draw LUTHER 
anew under the papal yoke ;- becauſe theſe mea- 
ſures were, indeed, nothing more than the wild 
ſuggeſtions of ſuperſticion and tyranny, main- 
tained and avowed with the moſt frontleſs impu- 
dence. A man, who began by commanding the 
reformer to renounce his errors, to believe, and 
that upon the dictates of mere authority, that one 


drop of Chriſt's blood, being ſufficient to redeem the 


[e] See B. CHRIST. Frib. B. The records, relating to the 
embaſſy of MIL T ITE, were firſt publiſhed by ER N. SALOON 
CY RIAN us, in Addit. ad WILH. EAN. TENZELII Hiſtor. Re- 
format. tom. i. ii. As alſo by VAL. ERN. Loschzxus, in his 
Acta Reformat. tom. ii. c. xvi. & tom. iii. cap. 11. 

[4] In the year 1519, Leo X. wrote toLUTHER in the ſofteſt 
and moſt pacific terms. From this remarkable letter (which 
was publiſhed in the year 1742, by Loscuzrvs, in a Ger- 
man work, intituled, Un/chuld Nachrit) it appears, that at 
the court of Rome they looked upon a reconciliation between 
LUTHER and the pontif as certain and near at hand. 

te [ww] This whole ninth ſection is added to Dr. Mos gEITu's 
work by the tranſlator, who thought that this part of Lr AHER's 
hiſtory deſerved to be related in a more circumftanyal manner, 


than 1t is in the original. 
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CEN r. whole human race, the remaining quantity, that was 
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ſhed in the garden and upon the croſs, was left as a 
legacy to the church, to be a treaſure from whence 
indulgences were to be drawn and adminiſtered by the 
Roman pontifs [x]: ſuch a man was not to be 
reaſoned with. But MiLTiTz proceeded in quite 
another manner, and his conferences with the 
Saxon reformer are worthy of attention. He was 
ordered, indeed, to demand of the elector, that 
he would either oblige LurnER to renounce the 
doctrines he had hitherto maintained, or, that he 
would withdraw from him his protection and fa- 
vour. But, perceiving that he was received by 
the elector with a degree of coldneſs that bordered 
upon contempt, and that LuTaer's credit and 
cauſe were too far advanced to be deſtroyed by 
the efforts of mere authority, he had recourſe to 
gentler methods. He loaded TETZEL with the 
bittereſt reproaches, on account of the irregular 
and ſuperſtitious means he had employed for pro- 
moting the ſale of indulgences, and attributed to 
this miſerable wretch all the abuſes that LUTHER 
had complained of. TETZ EL, on the other hand, 
burthened with the iniquities of Rome, tormented 
with a conſciouſneſs of his own injuſtice and ex- 
tortions, ſtung with the opprobrious cenſures of 
the new legate, and ſeeing himſelf equally de- 
ſpiſed and abhorred by both parties, died of grief 
and deſpair [y]. This incendiary being ſacrificed 
as a victim to cover the Roman pontif from re- 


EP [x] Such, among others ſtill more abſurd, were the ex- 
expreſſions of CajtETAN, which he borrowed from one of the 
Decretals of CLEMENT VI. called (and that juſtly for more 
than one reaſon) Extravagants. 

IF [yz] LuTrzr was fo affected by the agonies of deſpair 
under which TeTzZEL laboured, that he wrote him a pathetic 
letter of conſolation, which however produced no effect. His 
infamy was perpetuated by a picture, placed in the church of 
Pinna, in which he is repreſented fitting on an aſs, and felling 
indulgences. | 


x” >» proach, 
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about two months after the conference o 
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ar 


proach, M1LT1Tz entered into a particular con- er W r. 


verſation with LuTHER, at Altenburg, and, with- 


out pretending to juſtify the ſcandalous traffic in 
queſtion, required only, that he would acknow- 


ledge the four following things: © 1f, That 


ce the people had been ſeduced by falſe notions of 
ce indulgences: 24/y, That he (LournER) had 
ce been the cauſe of that ſeduction, by repreſent- 
« ing indulgences as much more heinous than 
ce they really were: 3dly, That the odious con- 
te duct of TRTZZ EL alone had given occaſion to 


te theſe repreſentations : and 47h/y, That, though 


ce the avarice of Al BEAT, archbiſhop of Mentz, 
© had ſet on TETZ EL, yet that this rapacious tax- 
cc oatherer had exceeded by far the bounds of his 
e commiſſion.” Theſe propoſals were accom-" 
panied with many ſoothing words, with pompous 
encomiums on LuTHER's character, capacity, and 
talents, and with the ſofteſt and moſt pathetic 
expoſtulations in favour of union and concord in 
an afflicted and divided church; all which Mir - 
TITZ joined together with the greateſt dexterity 
and addreſs, in order to touch and diſarm the 
Saxon reformer. - Nor were his mild and infinua- 
ting methods of negociating without effect; and 
it was upon this occaſion that LuTHER made ſub- 


miſſions which ſhewed that his views. were not, 


as yet, very extenſive, his former prejudices en- 
tirely expelled, or his reforming principles ſtea- 
dily fixed. For he not only offered to obſerve a 
profound ſilence for the future with reſpect to in- 
dulgences, provided the ſame condition were im- 

ſed on his adverſaries; he went much farther; 

e propoſed writing an humble and ſubmiſſive let- 
ter to the pope, acknowledging that he had car- 
ried his zeal and animoſity too far; and ſuch a 
letter he wrote ſome time after the conference at 
Altenburg [2]. He even conſented to publiſh a 


xz] This letter was dated the 1 3th of March, 1519, 
tenburg. 
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c ENT. circular letter, exhorting all his diſciples and fol- 
ser. 1. lowers to reverence and obey the dictates of the 


holy Roman church. He declared, that his only 
intention, in the writings he had compoſed, was 
to brand with infamy thoſe emiſſaries who abuſed 
its authority, and employed its protection as a 
maſk to cover their abominable and impious 
frauds. It is true, indeed, that amidſt thoſe 
weak ſubmiſſions which the impartial demands of 
hiſtorical truth oblige us to relate, there was, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, no retraction of his former tenets, 
nor the ſmalleſt degree of reſpect ſhewn to the in- 
famous traffic of indulgences. Nevertheleſs, the 
pretended majeſty of the Roman church, and the 
authority of the Roman pontif, were treated by 
LUTHER in this tranſaction, and in his letter to 


Leo, in a manner that could not naturally have 


been expected from a man who had already ap- 
pealed from the pope to a general council. 

Had the court of Rome been prudent enough to 
have accepted of the ſubmiſſion made by LuTazR, 
they would have almoſt nipped in the bud the cauſe 
of the reformation, or would, at leaſt, have con- 
ſiderably retarded its growth and progreſs, Hav- 
ing gained over the head, the members would, 
with greater facility, have been reduced to obe- 


dience. But the flaming and exceſſive zeal of 


ſome inconſiderate bigots renewed, happily for 
the truth, the diviſions, which were ſo near bein 
healed, and, by animating both LuTazr and his 
followers to look deeper into the enormities that 
prevailed in the papal hierarchy, promoted the 
principles, and augmented the ſpirit, which pro- 
_ duced, at length, the bleſſed [a] reformation. = 
| EX. One 


t [a] See, for an ample account of LuTazx's conferences 


with MiLTiTz, the incomparable work of SECKENDORF, in- 


tituled, Commentar. Hiſtor. Apologet. de Lutheraniſmo, five de Re- 
formatione Religionis, &c. in which the facts relating to Lu HER 
and the Re forigation are deduced from the molt precious and 


authentg 


wes tas wi. tain. as ee 
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X. One of the circumſtances that contributed © k 
principally, at leaſt by its conſequences, to render 3 . . 
the embaſſy of MILTITz ineffectual for the reſto-· 
ration of peace, was a famous controverſy of an The «if- 
incidental nature that was carried on at Leipfic, Leih in 
ſome weeks ſucceſſively, in the year 1519 [4], . be 
A doctor named EcKrivs, who was one of the moſt — e- 
eminent and zealous champions in the papal 5 
cauſe, happened to differ widely from CarLo- 
$TADT, the colleague and companion of LuTHER, 

ö in his ſentiments concerning Free. will. The re- 
f ſult ot this variety in opinion was eaſy to be fore- 
: ſeen. The military genius of our anceſtors had 
: ſo far infected the ſchools of learning, that diffe- 
rences in points of religion or literature, when 
they grew to a certain degree of warmth and ani- 
moſity, were decided, like the quarrels of valiant 
knights, by a ſingle combat. Some famous uni- 
verſity was pitched upon as the field of battle, 
while the rector and profeſſors beheld the conteſt, 
and proclaimed the victory. Ecxrvs, therefore, 
in compliance with the ſpirit of this fighting age, 
challenged CarLosTAbrT, and even LuTarr him 
ſelf, againſt whom he had already drawn his pen, 
to try the force of his theological arms. The 
challenge was accepted, the day appointed, and 
the three champions appeared in the field. The 
firſt conflict was between CarLosTADT and 


. 
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7. 
l. 


— 


authentic manuſcripts and records, contained in the library of 
Faxe - Gol ha, and in other learned and princely collections, and 
in which the frauds and fallehoods of Malu BOURG's Hiftory of 
Lutheraniſm are fully detected and refuted, —As to MILTI TZ, 
his fate was unhappy. His moderation (which nothing but the 
blind zeal of ſome furious monks could have hindered from 
being eminently ſerviceable to the cauſe of Rome) was repre- 
ſented by Ecx1vs, as ſomething worſe than indifference about the 
ſucceſs of his commiſhon ; and, after ſeveral marks of neglect 
received from the pontif, he had the misfortune to loſe his life 
in paſſing the Rhine at Mentx. | 
{ Theſe diſputes commenced on the 25th of June, and 
ended on the 15th of July following. We 
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e E NT. Eck1vs concerning the powers and freedom of 


XVI, 
S Rer. 1. 


the human will [e]; it was carried on in the caſtle 
of Pleiſſenburg, in preſence of a numerous and 
ſplendid audience, and was followed by a diſpute 
between LuTHER and E.cx1us concerning the au- 
thority and ſupremacy of the Roman pontif. This 
latter controverſy, which the preſent ſituation of 
affairs rendered ſingularly nice and critical, was 
left undecided. Hoffman, at that time rector of 
the univerſity of Leipfic, and who had been alſo 
appointed judge of the arguments alleged on 


both ſides, refuſed to declare to whom the victo- 


ry belonged ; fo that the deciſion of this matter 
was referred to the univerſities of Paris and Er- 


furt [d]. In the mean time, one of the imme- 


diate effects of this diſpute was a viſible increaſe of 
the bitterneſs and enmity which Ecx1vus had con- 


ceived againſt LuTHER ; for from this very pe- 


riod he breathed nothing but fury againſt. the 
Saxon reformer [e], whom he marked out as a 
| victim 


lc] This controverſy turned upon liberty, conſidered not 
in a philoſophical, but in a theological ſenſe. It was rather a 
diſpute concerning power than concerning liberty. CarLo- 
STADT maintained, that, ſince the fall of man, our natural 
hberty is not ſtrong enough to conduct us to what is good, 
without the intervention of divine grace. Ecklus aſſerted, 
on the contrary, that our natural liberty co-operated with di- 


vine grace, and that it was in the power of man to conſent 


to the divine impulſe, or to refiſt it. The former attributed 
all to God ; the latter divided the merit of virtue between God 
and the creature. The modern Lutherans have almoſt univer- 
fally abandoned the ſentiments of CarxLosTanmT. 

[4] There is an ample account of this diſpute at Leigſc 
given by VAL. ERN. Loscnervs, in his Ada et Documenta 
Reformationis, tom. iii. c. vii. p. 203. 


FF [2] This was one proof that the iſſue of the controverſy 


was not in his favour. The victor, in any combat, is gene- 
rally too full of ſatisfaction and ſelf-complacency, to feel the 
emotions of fury and vengeance, which ſeldom ariſe but from 
diſappointment and defeat. There is even an inſolent kind of 
clemency that ariſes from an eminent and palpable ſuperiori- 
ty. This indeed Eck TVs had no opportunity of exerciſing. 
* | LuTHER 


E. A. S. 
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victim to his vengeance, without conſidering, C E N T, 


that the meaſures he took for the deſtruction of 
LuTHER, muſt have a moſt pernicious influence 
upon the cauſe of the Roman pontif, by foment- 
ing the preſent diviſions, and thus contributing to 
the progreſs of the reformation, as was really the 
caſe [e]. | 

XI. Among the ſpeCtators of this eccleſiaſtical 
combat was PRHILIT MELANCTHON, at that time, 
profeſſor of Greek at Wittemberg, who had not, as 
yet, been involved 1n theſe diviſions (as indeed 
the mildneſs of his temper and his elegant taſte 
for polite literature rendered him averſe from 
diſpures of this nature), though he was the intimate 
friend of LuTatr, and approved his deſign of 
delivering the pure and primitive ſcience of theo- 
logy from the darkneſs and ſubtilty of ſcholaſtic 
jargon [F J. As this eminent man was one of thoſe, 
whom this diſpute with Ecx1us convinced of the 
excellence of LurHER's cauſe; as he was, more- 


Lvur HER demonſtrated, in this conference, that the church of 
Rome, in the earlier ages, had never been acknowledged as 
ſuperior to other churches, and combated the pretenſions of 
that church and its biſhop, from the teſtimony of ſcripture, 
the authority of the fathers, and the beſt eccleſiaſtical hiſto- 
rians, and even from the decrees of the council of Nice ; while 
all the arguments of Ecx1vs were derived from the ſpurious 
and inſipid Decretals, which were ſcarcely of 400 years ſtand- 
ing. See SECKENDORFFP's Hiſt. of Lutheraniſm. 


XVI, 
YT rer. . 


Philip Me- 
lancthon. 


fe] It may be obſerved here, that, before LurRHER's at- | 


tack upon the ſtore-houſe of indulgences, Ecxius was his in- 
timate friend. Ecx1vs muſt certainly been uncommonly unwor- 
thy, fince even the mild and gentle MRLAN T RHON repreſents 
him as an inhuman perſecutor, a ſophiſt, and a knave, who main- 
tained doctrines contrary to his belief and againſt his con- 
ſcience. See the learned Dr. Jox'Tin's Life of Erajmus, vol. 
il. p. 713; fee alſo ViTvus's account of the death of Ecx1vs 
in SECKENDORPP, lib. ili. p. 468 ; and in the Scholia ad In- 
dicem 1 Hiſt. of the ſame book, No. xx111. 

[/] See MELaxncTHoN's Letter concerning the conference 
at Leipfic, in Loscuer's Ada et Documenta Reformationis, 


tom. Ul. cap. viii. p. 215 ; as alſo in the Wittemberg edition of 


LuTazr's Works, vol. i. p. 336. 
Fi over, 
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The His roxy of the REFORMATION. 


C ENT. over, one of the illuſtrious and reſpectable inſtru- 
Aeg 1. ments of the Reformation; it may not be im- 


proper to give ſome account here of the talents 


and virtues that have rendered his name immortal. 


His greateſt enemies have borne teſtimony to his 
merit. They have been forced to acknowledge, 
that the annals of antiquity exhibit very few 
worthies that may be compared with him; whether 
we conſider the extent of his knowledge in things 


human and divine, the fertility and elegance of 


his genius, the facility and quickneſs of his com- 
prehenſion, or the uninterrupted induſtry that at- 
tended his learned and theological labours. He 
rendered to philoſophy and the liberal arts the 
ſame eminent ſervice that. LUTHER had done to 


religion, by purging them from the droſs with 


which they had. been corrupted, and by recom- 
mending them, in a powerful and perſuaſive 
manner, to the ſtudy of the Germans. He had 
the rare talent of diſcerning truth in all its moſt 
intricate Connexions and combinations, of com- 
prehending at once the moſt abſtract notions, and 
expreſſing them with the utmoſt perſpicuity and 
eaſe. And he applied this happy talent in religious 
diſquiſitions with ſuch unparalleled: ſucceſs, that 
it may ſafely be affirmed, that the cauſe of true 
Chriſtianity derived from the learning and genius 
of MEtLancTHON more ſignal advantages, and a 
more effectual ſupport, than it received from any 
of the other.doctors of the age. His love of peace 
and concord, which was partly owing to the 
ſweetneſs of his natural temper, made him defire 
with ardour that a reformation might be effected 
without producing a ſchiſm in the church, and 
that the external communion of the contending 
parties might be preſerved uninterrupted and 
entire. This ſpirit of mildneſs and charity, car- 
ried perhaps too far, led him ſometimes to make 
conceſſions that were neither conſiſtent with pru- 
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dence, nor advantageous to the cauſe in which he C x Nu. 


was engaged. It is however certain, that he gave ,. 


no quarter to thoſe more dangerous and momen- 
tous errors that reigned in the church of Rome; 
but maintained, on the contrary, that their extir- 
pation was eſſentially neceſſary, in order to the re- 
ſtoration of true rehgion. In the natural com- 
plexion of this great man there was ſomething 
ſoft, timorous, and yielding. Hence . aroſe a 
certain difidence of himſelf, that not only made 
him examine things with the greateſt attention and 
care, before he refolved upon any meaſure, but 
alſo filled him with uneaſy apprehenſions where 
there was no danger, and made him fear even 


things that, 1n reality, could never happen. And 


yet, on the other hand, when the hour of real 
danger approached, when things bore a formida- 
ble aſpect, and the caule of religion was in immi- 
nent peri], then this timorous man was converted, 
all at once, into an intrepid hero, looked danger 
in the face with unſhaken conſtancy, and oppoſed 
his adverſaries with invincible fortitude. All this 
ſhews, that the force of truth and the power of 
principle had diminiſhed the weakneſſes and 
defects of MeLancTaron's natural character with- 
out entirely removing them. Had his fortitude 
been more uniform and ſteady, his defire of re- 
conciling all intereſts and. pleaſing all parties 
leſs vehement and exceſſive, his triumph over the 
ſuperſtitions imbibed in his infancy more com- 
plete [g], he muſt deſervedly have been conſi- 
dered as one of the greateſt among men [H]. ö 


XII. While 


FE [2] By this, no doubt, Dr. Mosxe1m means the cre- 
dulity this great man diſcovered with reſpect to prodigies and 
dreams, and his having been ſomewhat addicted to the pre- 
tended ſcience of aſtrology. See SCHELHORNII Anænit. Hiſt, 
Beclefe et Lit. vol. ii. p. 609. 

[+] We have a Life of MELancTaroN, written by Joa c HIN 
CaMERARIUS, Which has already gone through ſeveral edi- 


tions, 
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The HisToORyY of the REFORMATION. 
XII. While the credit and authority of the 


8 2 1. Roman pontif were thus upon the decline in 


— r——_— 


The origin 
of the re- 


Germany, they received a mortal wound in 
Switzerland from ULric ZuinGLE, a canon of 


formationia Zurich, whoſe extenſive learning and uncommon 


Switzer» 


land, 


of Rome : that fo early as 


ſagacity were accompanied with the moſt heroic 
intrepidity and reſolution [z]. It muſt even be 
acknowledged [&, that this eminent man had 
perceived ſome rays of the truth before LUTHER 
came to an open rupture with the church of 


tions. But a more accurate account of this illuſtrious reformer, 
compoſed by a prudent, impartial, and well informed bio- 
grapher, as alſo a complete collection of his Works, would be 
an ineſtimable preſent to the republic of letters. 

KF [i] The tranſlator has added, to the portrait of 
ZvuinGLE, the quality of heroic intrepidity, becauſe it was a 
predominant and remarkable part of the character of this 
uluſtrious reformer, whoſe learning and fortitude, tempered 
by the greateſt moderation, rendered him perhaps beyond 
compariſon the brighteſt ornament of the proteſtant cauſe. 

tg [4] Our learned hiſtorian does not ſeem to acknowledge 


this with pleaſure, as the Germans and Swiſs contend about 


the honour of having given the firſt overtures towards the Re- 
formation. If, however, truth has obliged him to make this 
acknowledgment, he has accompanied it with ſome modifica- 


tions, that are more artful than accurate. He ſays, that 


ZuixorE had perceived ſome rays of the truth before Lur HER 
had come to an open rupture, &c, to make us imagine that 
LuTHER might have ſeen the truth long before that rupture 


happened, and conſequently as ſoon as ZulnGLE. But it is 


well known, that the latter, from nis early years, had been 
ſhocked at ſeveral of the ſuperſtitious practices of the church 

he year 1516 *, he had begun to 
explain the ſcriptures to the people, and to cenſure, though 
with great prudence and moderation, the errors of a corrupt 
church ; ng that he had very noble and extenſive ideas of a 
general reformation, at the very time that Lr HER retained 
almoſt the whole ſyſtem of popery, indulgences excepted. 
LuTHER proceeded very ſlowly to that exemption from the 
prejudices of education, which Zuix R, by the force of an 
adventurous genius, and an uncommon degree of knowledge 
and penetration, eaſily got rid of. 


* RucnarT, Hiſt de la Reformation en Suiſſe. Zu ix GIII Opp, tom. i. 
p. 7. Nouveau Diction. vol. iv. p. 866. Dux AND, Hi. du xvi. Siecle, tom. ii. 
P+ 8, Kc. JuRIE v, At ologie prur ies Reformateurs, & c. partie I. p. 119. 
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Rome. He was however afterwards ſtill farther © EN r. 
animated by the example, and inſtructed by the 5 1. 1. 
writings of the Saxon reformer ; and thus his zeal ——— 


for the good cauſe acquired new ſtrength and 
vigour, For he not only explained the ſacred 
writings in his public diſcourſes to the people [I], 
but alſo gave in the year 1519, a ſignal proof of 


his courage, by oppoſing, with the greateſt reſolu- 


tion and ſucceſs, the miniſtry of a certain Italian 
monk, whoſe name was Samson, and who was 
carrying on, in Switzerland, the impious traffic 
of Indulgences with the ſame impudence that 


TzT7zZEL had done in Germany [m]. This was the 


firſt remarkable event that prepared the way for 
the reformation among the Helvetic cantons. In 
proceſs of time, ZuinGLE purſued with ſteadineſs 
and refolution the deſign that he had begun with 
ſuch courage and ſucceſs. His noble efforts were 
ſeconded by. ſome other learned men, educated in 
Germany, who became his colleagues and the com- 
panions of his labours, and who jointly with him 
ſucceeded ſo far in removing the credulity of a 
deluded people, that the pope's ſupremacy was 
rejected and denied in the greateſt part of Switzer- 


land. It is indeed to be obſerved, that ZuiNxolR 


did not always uſe the ſame methods of converſion 
that were employed by LuTHER ; nor, upon par- 


cr [7] This again is inaccurate, It appears from the pre- 
ceding note, and from the moſt authentic records of hiſtory 
that Fo NLE had explained the ſcriptures to the people, a 
called in queſtion the authority and ſupremacy of the pope, 
before the name of LUTHER was known in Switzerland. Be- 
ſides, inftead of receiving inſtruction from the German re- 
former, he was much his ſuperior in learning, capacity, and 
judgment, and was much fitter to be his maſter than his diſciple, 
as the four volumes, in folio, we have of his Works, abundantly 
teſtify, | | 

21 See Jo. HEN R. Hor TI GERI Hift. Eccleſ. Helvet. 
tom. 11. lib, vi. p. 28.—-Ru char, Hiſtoire de la Reformation en 
Suiſſe, tom. i. livr. i. p. 4.—66.—GERDEs, Hiftor, Renovati 
Evangelii, tom. ii. p. 228. 
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CENT, ticular occaſions, did he diſcountenance the uſe of 


XVI. 
81 Cc T. J. 
————ů 


Luther is 
excommu- 
nicated by 
the popes 
in 1520. 


violent meaſures againſt ſuch as adhered with ob- 
ſtinacy to the ſuperſtitions of their anceſtors. He 
is alſo ſaid to have attributed to the civil magiſ- 
trate, ſuch an extenſive mover in eccleſiaſtical af- 
fairs, as is quite inconſiſtent with the eſſence and 
genius of religion. But, upon the whole, even 
envy itſelf muſt acknowledge, that his intentions 
were upright, and his deſigns worthy of the higheſt 
approbation. | 


XIII. In the mean time, the religious diſſen- 
ſions in Germany increaſed, inſtead of diminiſhing. 
For while MiLTiTzZ was treating with LuTazR in 
Saxony, in ſuch a mild and prudent manner as 
offered the faireſt proſpect of an approaching ac- 
commodation, Eckxivs, inflamed with reſentment 
and fury on account of his defeat at Leipfic, re- 
paired with the utmoſt precipitation to Rome, to 
accompliſh, as he imagined, the ruin of LuTazR. 
There, entering into a league with the Domini- 
cans, who were in high credit at the papal court, 
and more eſpecially with their two zealous patrons, 
De PRIERIO and Cajrran, he earneſtly entreated 
Lo X. to level the thunder of his anatbemas at 

the head of LurHER, and to exclude him from 
the communion of the church. The Dominicans, 
deſirous of revenging the affront that, in their opi- 
nion, their whole order had received by LuTazR's 
treatment of their brother TETZ EL, and their pa- 
tron CAjETAN, ſeconded the furious efforts of 
Ecx1vs againſt the Saxon reformer, and uſed their 
utmoſt endeavours to have his requeſt granted, 
The pontif, overcome by the importunity of theſe 
pernicious counſellors, imprudently iſſued 7 out 
a bull againſt Lurna, dated the 15th of June, 

| 1520, 


Ia The wiſeſt and beſt part of the Roman-catholics ac- 
knowledge, that LEO X. was chargeable with the moſt culpa- 
ble imprudence in this rath and violent method of Pg 
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1520, in which forty- one pretended hereſies, e E N r. 
extracted from his writings, were ſolemnly con- 3 8. L 
demned, his writings ordered to be publicly burnt, —— 
and in which he was again ſummoned, on pain of 
excommunication, to confeſs and retract his pre- 
tended errors within the ſpace of ſixty days, and 
to caſt himſelf upon the clemency and mercy of 
the pontif, W 35 | 

XIV. As ſoon as the account of this raſh ſen- Luther 
tence, pronounced from the papal chair, was pinie“ 
brought to LuTaER, he thought it was high time from the 
to conſult both his preſent defence and his fu- fe 
ture ſecurity; and the firſt ſtep he took for this church of 
purpoſe, was the renewal of his appeal from the 
ſentence of the Roman pontif, to the more re- 
ſpectable deciſion of a general council. But as he 
foreſaw that this appeal would be treated with 
contempt at the court of Rome, and that when the 
time preſcribed for his recantation was elapſed, 
the thunder of excommunication would be le- 
velled at his devoted head, he judged it prudent to 
withdraw himſelf voluntarily from the commu- 
nion of the church of Rome, before he was obliged 
to leave it by force; and thus to render this new 
bull of ejection a blow in the air, an exerciſe of 
authority without any object to act upon. At the 
ſame time, he was reſolved to execute this wiſe 
reſolution in a public manner, that his voluntary 


retreat from the communion of a corrupt and ſu- 


See a Diſſertation of the learned Joux FREDBE RICE Mayes, 
De Pontificiis Leonis X. proceſſum adverſus Lutherum improbantibus, 
which is part of a work he publiſhed at Hamburg, in 4to, in the 
year 1698, under this ſingular title: Ecclefia Ramana Reformae 
tionis Lutherane patrona et cliens. There were ſeveral wiſe and 
thinking perſons at this time about the Roman pontif, who de- 
clared openly, without the leaſt ceremony, their diſapprobation 
of the violent counſels of Ecx1vus and the Dominicans; and gave 
it as their opinion, that it was both prudent and juſt to wait for 
the iſſue of the conferences of MIL TI with LUTHER, before 
ſuch forcible meaſures were employed, 4 


E2  . perſtitious 
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perſtitious church might be univerfally known, 
before the lordly pontif had prepared his ghoſtly 


—— thunder. With this view, on the 1oth- of De. 


cember, in the year 1520, he had a pile of wood 


erected without the walls of the city [o], and there, 


in preſence of a prodigious multitude of people of 


all ranks and orders, he committed to the flames 
both the Bull that had been publiſhed againſt him, 


and the decretals and canons relating to the pope's 


ſupreme” jurifdiftion. By this he declared to the 
world, that he was no longer a ſubject of the 


Roman pontif; and that, of conſequence, the 


ſentence of excommunication againſt him, which 
was daily expected from Rome, was entirely ſuper- 
fluous and inſignificant. For the man who pub- 
licly commits to the flames the code that contains 
the laws of his ſovereign, ſhews thereby that he 
has no longer any respect for his government, nor 
any defign to ſubmit to his authority; and the 
man who voluntarily withdraws himſelf from any 
ſociety, cannot, with any appearance ' of .reaſon 
or common ſenſe, be afterwards forcibly and au- 
thoritatively excluded from it. It is not impro- 
bable, that Lur HER was directed, in this critical 
meaſure, by perſons well ſkilled in the law, who 
are generally dextrous in furniſhing a perplexed 
client with nice diſtinctions and plauſible evaſions. 
Be that as it may, he ſeparated himſelf only from 
the church of Rome, which conſiders the pope as 
infallible, and not from the church, conſidered 
in a more extenſive ſenſe ; for he ſubmitted to the 
deciſion of the univerſal church, when that deciſion 
ſhould be given in a general council lawfully 
aſſembled. When this judicious diſtinction is 
conſidered, it will not appear at all ſurpriſing, 
that many, even of the Roman catholics, who 
weighed matters with a certain degree of impar- 
tiality and wiſdom, and were zealous for the main- 


[0] Of Vittemberg. | 
tenance 
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but it was a prepoſterous ſupplement, 
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tepance of the liberties of Germany, juſtified this 
bold reſolution of LurhER [o]. In lefs than a 
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month after this noble and important ſtep had been ———— 


taken by the Saxon reformer, a. ſecond: Bull was 
iſſued out againſt him, on the 6th of January, 1521, 
by which he was expelled from the communion 


of the church, for having inſulted the majeſty, _ 


and diſowned the ſupremacy, of the Roman 

XV. Such iniquitous laws, enacted againſt the 
perſon: and doctrine of LuTaxtr, produced an 
effect different from what was expected by the 
imperious pontif. Inſtead of intimidating this 
bold reformer, they led him to form the project 


of founding a church upon principles entirely 


Oppoſite to thoſe of Rome, and to eſtabliſh, in it, 
a ſyſtem of doctrine and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, 
agreeable to the ſpirit and precepts of the Goſpel 


of truth. This, indeed, was the only reſource 


LuTrtr had left him; for to ſubmit to the orders 
of a cruel and inſolent enemy, would have been 


the greateſt degree of imprudence imaginable ; 


and to embrace, anew, errors that he had rejected 
with a juſt indignation, and expoſed with the 


cleareſt evidence, would have diſcovered a want of 


integrity and principle, worthy only of the moſt 


£7 [0] This judicious diſtinction has not been ſufficiently 
attended to, and the Romaniſts, ſome through artifice, others 
through ignorance, have confounded the papacy with the 
cathele; r though they be, in reality, two different 
things. The papacy indeed, by the ambitious dexterity of the 
Roman pontifs, incorporated itſelf by wi gh into the church; 

and was really as forei 

to its genuine conſtitution, as a new citadel erected, by a ſucceſſ- 
ful uſurper, would be to an ancient city. Lur REA ſet ort and 


acted upon this diſtinction; he went out of the citade/, but he 


meant to remain in the city, and, like a good patriot, deſigned to 
reform its corrupted government. 

[e] Both theſe bu/ls are to be found in the Bullarium Roma- 
num, and alſo in the learned PVA 's Hiftor. Theol. Literar. 
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abandoned. profligate. From this time, therefore, 
he applied himſelf to the purſuit of the truth with 
ſtill more aſſiduity and fervour than he had for- 
merly done; nor did he only review with attention, 
and confirm by new arguments, what he had hi- 
therto taught, but went much beyond it, and made 
vigorous attacks upon the main ſtrong-hold of po- 
pery, the power and juriſdiction of the Roman pon- 
tif, which he overturned from its very. foundation. 
In this noble undertaking he was ſeconded by 
many learned and pious men, in various parts of 
Europe; by thoſe of the profeſſors of the academy 
of Wittemberg, who had adopted his principles; 


and in a more eſpecial manner by the celebrated 
'MELancTHon. And as the fame of LurRHER's 


wiſdom and MzLancTaoNn's learning had filled 
that academy with an incredible number of ſtu- 
dents, who flocked to it from all parts, this happy 


circumſtance propagated the principles of the Re- 


formation with an amazing rapidity through all the 
countries of Europe [g]. 


XVI. Not long after the commencement of theſe 


diviſions, MaxiMILIAx I. had departed this life, 
and his grandſon CHARLES V., king of Spain, had 
ſucceeded him in the empire in the year 1519. 
LO X. ſeized this new occaſion of venting and 


executing his vengeance, by putting the new em- 


peror in mind of his character as advocate and de- 


fender of the church, and demanding the exemplary 


. puniſhment of LurnER, who had rebelled againſt 


its ſacred laws and inſtitutions, On the other hand, 


' FREDERICK the Viſe employed his credit with 
CHARLES to prevent the publication of any un- 
juſt edict againſt this reformer, and to have his 


cauſe tried by the canons of the Germanic church, 


| [7] There is a particular account of the rapid progreſs of 


the reformation in Germany given by the learned M. DANIEL 
SGkxpss, profeſſor at Groningen, in his Hiftoria renovati Evau- 


gelii, tom. ii. 
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en 
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and the laws of the empire. This requeſt was ſo C E N r. 
much the more likely to be granted, that CHARLES g N 75 1 


was under much greater obligations to FREDFERI CE, 
than to any other of the German princes, as it was 
chiefly by his zealous and important ſervices that 
he had been raiſed to the empire, in oppoſition 
to the pretenſions of ſuch a Bemidable rival as 
Francis I., king of France. The emperor was 
ſenſible of his obligations to the worthy elector, 
and was entirely difooſed to ſatisfy his demands. 
That, however, he might do this without diſ- 
pleaſing the Roman pontif, he reſolved that Lu- 
THER ſhould be called before the council, that was 
to be aſſembled at Yorms in the year 1521, and 
that his cauſe ſhould be there publicly heard, 
before any final ſentence ſhould be pronounced 
againſt him. It may perhaps appear ſtrange, and 
even inconſiſtent with the laws of the church, that 
a cauſe of a religious nature ſhould be examined 
and decided in the public diet. But it muſt be 
conſidered, that theſe diets, in which the arch- 
biſhops, biſhops, and even certain abbots, had 
their places, as well as the princes of the empire, 
were not only political aſſemblies, but alſo provin- 
cial councils for Germany, to whole juriſdiction, by 
the ancient canon law, ſuch cauſes as that of Lu- 
THER properly belonged. | 
XVII. LuTaex, therefore, appeared at Vorms, 
ſecured againſt the violence of his enemies by a 
ſafe- conduct from the emperor, and, on the 17th 
of April, and the day following, pleaded his cauſe 
before that grand aſſembly with the utmoſt reſolu- 
tion and preſence of mind. The united power of 
threatenings and entreaties were employed to con- 
quer the firmneſs of his purpoſe, to engage him to 
renounce the propoſitions he had hitherto main- 
tained, and to bend him to a ſubmiſſion ta the 
Roman pontif. But he refuſed all this with a 
noble obſtinacy, and declared ſolemnly; that he 
| E4 would 
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C EN T. would neither abandon his opinions, nor change 
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— — 


his conduct, until he was previouſly convinced, by 
the word of God, or the dictates of right reaſon, 
that his opinions were erroneous, and his conduct 
unlawful, When therefore neither promiſes nor 
threatenings could ſnake the conſtancy of this mag- 


nanimous reformer, he obtained, indeed, from the 


emperor the liberty of returning, unmoleſted, to 
his home; but after his departure from the diet, 
he was condemned by the unanimous ſuffrages 


both of the emperor and the princes, and was de- 


clared an enemy to the holy Roman empire [7]. 
| FREDERICK, 


r] This ſentence, which was dated the 8th of May, 
1521, was exceſſively ſevere; and CHarLys V., whether 
through fincere zeal or political cunning, ſhewed himſelf in 
this affair an ardent abettor of the papal authority. For in 


this ediQ the pope is declared the only true judge of the con- 


troverſy, in which he was evidently the party concerned ; 
LuTHER is declared a member cut off from the church, a ſchiſma- 
tic, a notorious and obſtinate heretic ; the ſevereſt puniſhments are 
denounced againſt thoſe, who ſhall receive, entertain, maintain, 


or countenance him, either by acts of hoſpitality, by converſa- 


tion or writing ; and all his diſciples, adherents, and followers, 
are involved in the ſame condemnation. This edid was, how- 


ever, received with the higheſt diſapprobation by all wiſe and 


thinking perſons, %, becauſe Lur HER had been condemned 
without being heard, at Rome, by the college of cardinals, and 
afterwards at Worms, where, without either examining or re- 
futing his doctrine, he was only deſpotically ordered to abandon 
and renounce it; 2dly, becauſe CHARLES V., as emperor, 
had not a right to give an authoritative ſentence againſt the 
doctrine of Lr HER, nor to take for granted the infallibility 
of the Roman pontif, before theſe matters were diſcuſſed and 
decided by a general council; and 3dly, becauſe a conſiderable 
number of the German princes, who were immediately in- 
tereſted in this affair, ſuch as the electors of Cologn, Saxony, 
and the Palatinate, and other ſovereign princes, had neither 
been preſent at the diet, nor examined and approved the edi; 
and that, therefore, at beſt, it could only have force in the 
territories belonging to the houſe of Auſtria, and to ſuch of the 
princes as had given their conſent to its publication, But after 
all, the edict of Worms produced almoſt no effect, not only for 
the reaſons now mentioned, but alſo becauſe CHARLES V., 


whole , preſence, authority, and zeal, were neceſſary to render 
- | it 
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FrxeperIck, who ſaw the ſtorm riſing againſt c ENT. 
LuTHER, uſed the beſt precautions to ſecure him 81 r. I. 
from its violence. For this purpoſe he ſent three 
or four perſons, in whom he could confide, to 
meet him on his return from the diet, in order 'to ' 
conduct him to a place of ſafety. Theſe emiſſa- 
ries, diſguiſed by maſks, executed their commiſſion - 
with the utmoſt ſecrecy and ſucceſs. Meeting with 
LuTHER, near Eyſenac, they ſeized him, and car- 
ried him into the caſtle of Vartenberg, nor, as 

. ſome have imagined upon probable grounds, was 
this'done without the knowledge of his Imperial 
majeſty. In this retreat, which he called his Pat- 
mos, the Saxon reformer lay concealed during the 
ſpace of ten months, and employed this involun- 


1 tary leiſure in compoſitions that were afterwards 
n uſeful to the world [5]. 

A | | XVIII. The 
E | 

2— it reſpectable, was involved in other affairs of a civil nature, 
re which he had more at heart. Obliged to paſs ſucceſſivel 
1, into Flanders, England, and Spain, to quell the ſeditions of his 
a- ſubjects, and to form new alliances againſt his great enemy and 
85 rival FRancis I., he loſt fight of the edi of Worms, while all 
1 who had any regard to the liberties of the empire and the rights 
ad of the Germanic church treated this edit with the higheſt in- 
ed dignation, or the utmoſt contempt. 2 

nd \ TF [5] This precaution of the humane and excellent elector, 
re- being put in execution the zd of May, five days before the 
on ſolemn publication of the edit of Worms, the pope miſled his 
or, blow; and the adverſaries of Lur HER became doubly. odious 
the to the people in Germany, who, unacquainted with the ſcheme - 
lity of FREDERICK, and, not knowing what was become of their 
and favourite reformer, imagined he was impriſoned, or perhaps 
ble _ deſtroyed, by the emiſſaries of Rome. In the mean time, 
in- LuTHEs lived in peace and quiet in the caſtle of Wartenberg, 
ys where he tranſlated a great part of the New Te/ament into the 
her German language, and wrote frequent letters to his truſty 
17 friends and intimates to comfort them under his abſence. Nor 
the was his confinement here inconſiſtent with amuſement and re- 
the laxation; for he enjoyed frequently the pleaſure of hunting in 
fter company with his keepers, paſſing for a country gentleman, 
for under the name of Vander George. . | 

V., lf we caſt an èye upon the conduct of Lr HER, in this 
nder fixſk ſcene of his trials, we ſhall find a true ſpirit of rational 
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- The Hi1sToORyY of the REFORMATION. 
XVIII. The active ſpirit of LurRHRER could not, 


however, long bear this confinement ; he therefore 


left his Patmos in the month of March, of the year 
1522, without the conſent, or even the knowledge, 
of his patron and protector FREDERICK, and re- 
paired to Wiitemberg. One of the principal mo- 
tives that engaged him to take this bold ſtep, was 
the information he had received of the incon- 
fiderate conduct of CarLosTapT, and ſome other 
friends of the Reformation, who had already ex- 


zeal, generous probity, and Chriſtian fortitude, animating this 
reformer. In his behaviour, before and at the diet of Worms, 
we obſerve theſe qualities ſhine with a peculiar luſtre, and tem- 
pered, notwithſtanding LurHER's warm complexion, with an 
une d degree of moderation and decent reſpect both for 


his civil and eccleſiaſtical ſuperiors. When ſome of his friends, 


informed of the violent deſigns of the Roman court, and 


"armed. by the bull that had been publiſhed _ him by the 


raſh pontif, adviſed him not to expoſe his perſon at the diet of 
Worms, notwithſtanding the imperial ſafe-condu&t (which, in 
a ſimilar caſe, had not been ſufficient to protect Jo Huss 
and JeRoME of Prague from the perfidy and cruelty of their 
enemies), he anſwered with his uſual intrepidity, that were he 
obliged to encounter at Worms as many devils as there were tiles 
por the houſes of that city, this would not deter him from his fixed 
purpoſe of appearing there ; that fear, in his caſe, could be only a 
Suggeſtion of Satan, who apprehended the approaching ruin of his 
kingdom, and who was willing to aveid a public defeat before 
fuch a grand afſembly as the diet of Worms. The fire and ob- 
ſtinacy that appeared in this anſwer ſeemed to prognoſticate 
much warmth and vehemence in LuTazr's conduct at the 
aſſembly before which he was going to appear. But it was 
quite otherwiſe. He expoſed with decency and dignity the ſu- 
perſtitious doctrines and practices of the church of Rome, and the 
grievances that aroſe from the over-grown power of its pontif, and 
the abuſe that was made of it. He acknowledged the writings 
with which he was charged, and offered, both with moderation 
and humility, to defend their contents. He deſired the pope's 


legates and their adherents to hear him, to inform him, to 


reaſon with him ; and ſolemnly offered, in preſence of the 
aſſembled princes and biſhops, to renounce his doctrines, if 
they were ſhown to be erroneous. But to all theſe expoſtu- 
lations he received no other anſwer, than the deſpotic dic- 
tates of mere authority, attended with injurious and provoking 
language, | 
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cited tumults in Saxony, and were acting in a CEN T. 
manner equally prejudicial to the tranquillity of „ _ 
the ſtate, and the true intereſts of the church. 
CAKrLoSTADT, profeſſor at Wittemberg, was a man 

of conſiderable learning, who had pierced the 

veil, with which papal artifice and ſuperſtition 

had covered 'the truth, and, at the inſtigation of 
Ecx1vs, had been excluded with LurRHER from the 
communion of the church. His zeal, however, 

was intemperate; his plans laid with temerity, 

and executed without moderation. During Lu- 

'THER'S abſence, he threw down and broke the 

images of the ſaints that were placed in the 
churches, and inſtead of reſtraining the vehe- 

mence of a fanatical multitude, who had already 
begun in ſome places to abuſe the precious liberty 

that was dawning upon them, he encouraged their 
ill-timed violence, and led them on to ſedition 

and mutiny. LuTaER 'oppoſed the impetuoſity 

of this imprudent reformer with the utmoſt forti- 

tude and dignity, and wiſely exhorted him and his 
adherents firſt to eradicate error from the minds 

'of the people, before they made war upon its ex- 
ternal enſigns in the churches and public places; 

ſince, the former being once removed, the latter 

muſt fall of courſe [T], and ſince the deſtruction 


of 


cl] Dr. Mos g ETu's account of this matter is perhaps 
more advantageous to LUTHER than the rigorous demands of 
hiſtorical impartiality will admit of; the defects at leaſt of the 
reat reformer are here ſhaded with art. It is evident from 
— paſſages in the writings of Lur HER, that he was by no 
means averſe to the uſe of images, but that, on the contrary, 
he looked upon them as adapted to excite and animate the de- 
votion of the people, But, perhaps the true reaſon of LuTaer's 
diſpleaſure at the proceedings of CazxLosTADT, was, that he 
could not bear to ſee. another crowned with the glory of exe- 1 
cuting a plan which he had laid, and that he was ambitious ö 
of appearing the principal, if not the only, conductor of this 
great work. This is not a mere conjecture. Lur HER him- 
elf has not taken the leaſt pains to conceal this inſtance of his 
5¹ | ambition g if 
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CEN r. of the latter alone could be attended with no laſt- 


XVI. 


81. 1, ing fruits. To theſe prudent admonitions this 


excellent reformer added the influence of example, 
by applying bimſelf with redoubled induſtry and 

zeal, to his German tranſlation of the Holy Scrip- 

'tures, which he carried on with expedition and ſuc- 

ceſs [u], with the aſſiſtance of ſome learned and 

pious men, whom he conſulted in this great and 
important undertaking. The event abundantly 
ſhewed the wiſdom of LuTazr's advice. For the 
different parts of this tranſlation, being ſucceſſively 

and gradually ſpread abroad among the people, 
produced ſudden and almoſt incredible effects, and 
-extirpated, root and branch, the erroneous prin- 

ciples and ſuperſtitious doctrines of the church of 

| Rome from the minds of a prodigious number of 

\ perſons. ret | 
Leo X. ſue- XIX. While theſe things were tranſacting, Leo 
ceeced Ji. X. departed this life, and was ſucceeded in the 
in the year pontificate by ADRIAN VI., a native of Utrecht. 
Der of M. This pope, who had formerly been preceptor to 
renberg, CHARLES V., and who owed his new dignity to the 
-good offices of that prince, was a man of probity 

and candor, who acknowledged ingenuouſly that 

the church laboured under the moſt fatal diſ- 


ambition; and it appears evidently in ſeveral of his letters. On 
the other hand, it muſt be owned, that CARLOST ADT was raſh, 
violent, and prone to enthuſiaſm, as appears by the connexions 
he formed afterwards with the fanatical anabaptiſts, headed by 
Muxz ER. His conteſts with LUTHER about the euchariſt, in 
which he manifeſtly maintained the truth, ſhall be mentioned in 
their proper place. | . 
I] On this German tranſlation of the Bible, which contri- 
buted more than all other cauſes, taken together, to ſtrengthen 
the foundations of the Lutheran church, we have an intereſt- 
ing hiſtory compoſed by Jo. Fain. Mayzxr, and publiſhed in 
Ato at Hamburg, in the year 1701. A more ample one, how- 
ever, was expected from the labours of the learned J. MEL - 
CHIOR KRAFT, but his death has diſappointed our hopes. See 
Jo. ALB. FABRICII Centifolium Lutheran, par. I. p. 147. & 
par. II. p. 617. | | . 
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orders, and declared his willingneſs to apply the c E u r. 


remedies that ſhould be judged the moſt adapted 


to heal them [ww]. He began his pontificate by 
ſending a legate to the diet, which was aſſembled 
at Nuremberg in 1522. FRaANcis CHEREGATO, 
the perſon who was intruſted with this commiſſion, 
had poſitive orders to demand the ſpeedy and vi- 
gorous execution of the ſentence that had been 
pronounced againft LuTazr and his followers at 
the diet of Worms ; but, at the ſame time, he was 
authoriſed to declare that the pontif was ready to 
remove the abuſes and grievances that had armed 
ſuch a formidable enemy againſt the ſee of Rome. 
The princes of the empire, encouraged by this de- 
claration on the one hand, and by the abſence of 
the emperor, who, at this time, reſided in Spain, 
on the other, ſeized this opportunity of propoſing 
the ſummoning a general council in Germany, in 
order to deliberate upon the proper methods of 
bringing 


hundred articles, containing the heavieſt com- 
plaints of the injurious treatment the Germans 
pad hitherto received from the court of Rome, and, 
by a public law, prohibited all innovation in re- 
ligious matters, until a general council ſhould de- 
cide what was to be done in an'affair of ſuch high 
moment and importance [x]. As long as the 
German princes were unacquainted with, or in- 
attentive to, the meaſures that were taken in 
$axony for founding a new church in direct oppo- 
fition to that of Rome, they were zealouſly unani- 
mous in their endeavours to ſet bounds to the papal 
authority and juriſdiction, which they all looked 


[ww] See Cazran. BuxManR1 Adrianus VI., five Analecta 
Hiftorica de Adriano VI. Papa Romano, publiſhed at Utrecht in 
Ito, in the year 1727. 

e] See 
verſus Sedem Romanam, lib. ii. p. 327. . 
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upon as overgrown and enormous; nor were. they 
at all offended at LuTazr's conteſt with the Ro- 
man pontif, which they conſidered as a diſpute of 
a private and perſonal nature. 5 

XX. The good pope Aprian did not long 
enjoy the pleaſure of ſitting at the head of the 
church. He died in the year 1523, and was 
ſucceeded by CLemenT VII., a man of a reſerved 
character, and prone to artifice [y]. This pontif 
ſent to the imperial diet at Nuremberg, in the year 
1524, a cardinal-legate, named Camezcrvs, whoſe 
orders, with reſpect to the affairs of LurRRER, 
breathed nothing but ſeverity and violence, and 


who inveighed againſt the lenity of the German 


princes in delaying the execution of the decree of 
Worms, while he carefully avoided the ſmalleſt 
mention of the promiſe ApRIAN had made to 
reform the corruptions of a ſuperſtitious church, 
The emperor ſeconded the demands of Caupz- 
c1vs by the orders he ſent to his miniſter to inſiſt 
upon the execution of the ſentence which had 
been pronounced [againſt LUTHER and his adhe- 
rents at the diet of Y/orms. The princes of the 
empire, tired out by theſe importunities and re- 
monſtrances, changed in appearance the law they 
had paſſed, but confirmed it in reality. For while 
they promiſed to obſerve, as far as was poſlible, 
the edict of Worms, they, at the ſame time, re- 
newed their demands of a general council, and left 
all other matters in diſpute to be examined and 


decided at the diet that was ſoon to be aſſembled 


at Spire. The pope's legate, on the other hand, 
perceiving by theſe proceedings, that the German 

rinces in general were no enemies to the Re- 
{By retired to Ratiſbon, with the biſhops 
and thoſe of the princes that adhered to the cauſe 


[y] See Jac. ZiserERI Hiſtoria Clementis VII. in Jo. 
GEoRG11 SCHELHORN1H Anænitates Hiſtor. Eccleſ. tom. ii. 


p. 210. | 
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of Rome, and there drew from them a new de- ENT. 


claration, by which they engaged themſelves to , . 


Cr. I. 


execute rigorouſly the edict of Forms in their 


reſpective dominions. 


XXI. While the efforts of Lurnxx towards cd Za. 
the reformation of the church were daily crowned gle. 
with growing ſucceſs, and almoſt all the nations 
ſeemed diſpoſed to open their eyes upon the light, 
two unhappy occurrences, one of a foreign, and 
the other of a domeſtic nature, contributed greatly 
to retard the progreſs of this ſalutary and glorious 
work. The domeſtic, or internal incident, was 
2 controverſy concerning the manner in which the 
body and blood of Chriſt were preſent in the eu- 
chariſt, that aroſe among thoſe whom the Ro- 
man pontif had publicly excluded from the com- 
munion of the church, and unhappily produced 
among the friends of the good cauſe the moſt 
deplorable animoſities and diviſions. LuTazz 
and his followers, though they had rejected the 
monſtrous doctrine of the church of Rome with 
reſpect to the tranſubſtantiation, or change of the 
bread and wine into the body and blood of 
CarisT, were nevertheleſs of opinion, that the 
partakers of the Lord's ſupper received, along 
with the bread and wine, the real body and blogad 
of Chriſt. This; in their judgment, was a myſ- 
tery, which they did not pretend to explain [z]. 
CarLosTADT, who was LuTHER's colleague, 
underſtood the matter quite otherwiſe, and his 
doctrine, which was afterwards illuſtrated and 


ty [=] Lurnex was not ſo modeſt as Dr. Mosye1m here 
repreſents him. He pretended to explain his doctrine of the real 
preſence, abſurd and contradictory as it was, and uttered much 
ſenſeleſs jargon on this ſubjet. As in a red-hot iron, /aid he, 
two diſtin ſubſtances, wiz. iron and fre," are united, fo is the 
body of Cxr1sT joined with the bread in the euchariſt. I men- 
tion this miſerable compariſon to ſhew into what abſurditzes the 
towering pride of ſyſtem will often betray men of deep ſenſe 


and true genius. | 


. 
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CENT. confirmed by ZuincLE with much more inge- 
1 1, nuity than he had propoſed it, amounted to this: 
« That the body and blood of Chriſt were not 
« really preſent in the euchariſt; and that the 
« bread and wine were no more than external 
& figns,- or ſymbols, deſigned to excite in the 
ee minds of Chriſtians the remembrance of the 
« ſufferings and death of the divine Saviour, and 
© of the benefits which ariſe from it [a].“ This 
opinion was embraced by all the friends of the 
Reformation in Switzerland, and by a conſider- 
able number of its votaries in Germany. On the 
other hand, LurnER maintained his doctrine, in 
relation to this point, with the utmoſt obſtinacy; 


| 

| 

| 

| 

. ( 

and hence aroſe, in the year 1524, a tedious and 

vehement controverſy, which, notwithſtanding 

the zealous endeavours that were uſed to recon- 

cile- the contending parties, terminated, at length, | 

in a fatal diviſion between thoſe who had em- g 

barked together in the ſacred cauſe of religion 0 

and liberty. ee e eee | 

The war of XXII. To theſe inteſtine diviſions were added 7 

the Pea-" the horrors of a civil war, which was the fatal ef- 7 

feet of oppreſſion on the one hand, and of enthu- F 

fiaſm on the other ; and, by its unhappy conſe- 4 

quences, was prejudicial to the cauſe and progreſs I; 

of the Reformation. In the year 1525, a prodi- 1 

gious multitude of ſeditious fanatics aroſe like a B 

whirlwind, all of a ſudden, in different parts of p 
Germany, took arms, united their forces, waged war 

[2] See Vai. Ern. LoschzxI Hiftoria motuum inter Lu- Ia 

theranos et Reformatos, par. I. lib. i. cap. ii. p. 5552 See alſo, ay 

on the other ſide of the queſtion, ScuLTET's Annales Ewvan- b 

gelii, publiſhed by Vox DER HART, in his Hiftoria Liter. 1 

Reformat. p. 74. —- Rb. Hos PIN IAN us, and other reformed we] 

writers, who have treated of the origin and progreſs of this diſ- th 

pute. It appears from this repreſentation (which is a juſt X 

one) of the ſentiments of ZuinGLE concerning the Holy Sa- & 

crament of the Lord's ſupper, that they were the ſame with pe 


thoſe maintained by Biſhop Hoa DLE Y, in his Plain Account of 
the Nature and Defign of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 
4 5 againſt 
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inſt the laws, the magiſtrates, and the empire © EA T. 
— — — laid waſte ” country with fire and g 8 5 . 
ſword, and exhibited daily the moſt horrid ſpecta- 
cles of unrelenting barbarity. The greateſt part 
of this furious and formidable mob was compoſed 
of peaſants and vaſſals, who groaned under heavy 
burthens, and declared they were no longer able 
to bear the deſpotic ſeverity of their chiefs; and 
hence this ſedition was called the Ruſtic war, or 
the war of the peaſants [5]. But it is alſo certain, 
that this motley crowd was intermixed with num- 
bers, who joined in this ſedition from different 
motives, ſome impelled by the ſuggeſtions of 
enthuſiaſm, and others by the profligate and odious 
view of rapine and plunder, of mending fortunes: 
ruined by extravagant and diſſolute living. At 
the firſt breaking out of this war, it ſeemed to 


EO. c 


i 
hy have been kindled only by civil and political 
N= views; and agreeable to this 1s the general tenor | 
on of the Declarations and Manifeſtoes that were | 


publiſhed by theſe rioters. The claims they 


ed made in theſe papers related to nothing farther 
ef- than the diminution of the taſks impoſed upon the 
u- Peaſants, and to their obtaining a greater meaſure 
ſe- of liberty than they had hitherto enjoyed. Re- 
eſs ligion ſeemed to be out of the queſtion ; at leaſt, 
di- it was not the object of deliberation or debate. 
A 


But no ſooner had the enthuſiaſt Munzex [e] 
of put himſelf at the head of this outrageous rab- 


[4] Theſe kinds of wars, or commotions, ariſing from the 
| 1 of the Peaſants, under the heavy burthens that were 
Lu- laid on them, were very common long before the time of Lv - 
THER. Hence the author of the Dani Chronicle (publiſhed 
by the learned Lu Db EIO, in the ninth volume of his Relig. 
MStorum, p. 59.) calls theſe inſurrections a common evil. This 
will not appear ſurpriſing to ſuch as conſider, that in moſt places 
the condition of the peaſants was much more intolerable and 
grievous before the "reformation, than it is in our times; and 
that the tyranny and cruelty of the nobility, before that happy 
period, were exceſſive and inſupportable. | | 
[e] Or MunsTzR, as ſome call him. 


Vor. IV. ; F | ble, 
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CENT. ble, than the face of things changed entirely, and 
Sz cr, 1, by the inſtigation of this man, who had deceived 
numbers before this time by his pretended viſions 
and inſpirations, the civil commotions in Saxony: 
and Thuringia were ſoon directed towards a new 
object, and were turned into a religious war. 
The ſentiments, however, of this ſeditious and diſ- 
ſolute multitude were greatly divided, and their 
demands were very different. One part of them 
pleaded for an exemption from all laws, a licen- 
tious immunity from every fort of government ; 
another, leſs outrageous and extravagant, confined 
their demands to a diminution of the taxes they 
were forced to pay, and of the burthens under 
which they groaned [4] ; another inſiſted upon a 
new form of religious doctrine, government, and 
worſhip, upon the eſtabliſhment of a pure and un- F 
ſpotred church, and, to add weighr to this de- a 
mand, ' pretended, that it was ſuggeſted” by the Pp 
Holy Ghoſt, with which they were divinely and ke 

P 

m 


miraculouſly inſpired; while a very conſiderable 


part of this furious rabble were without any diſ- 
tinct view or any fixed purpoſe at all, but, infected hi 
with the contagious ſpirit of ſedition, and exaſ- of 
perated by the' ſeverity of their magiſtrates and bi 
rulers, went on headlong, without reflection or th 
foreſight, into every act of violence and cruelty m 
which rebellion and enthuſiaſm could ſuggeſt. an 
So that, if it cannot be denied that many of theſe in 
rioters had perverſely miſunderſtood the doctrine Ju 
of LUTHER concerning Chriſtian liberty, and took fu, 
occaſion from thence of committing the diſorders Ce 
that rendered them ſo juſtly odious, yet, on the pe 
other hand, it would be a moſt abſurd inſtance of ſu} 
partiaſity and injuſtice to charge that doctrine po 
with the blame of thoſe extravagant outrages that | 

188 | 


[4] Theſe burthens were the duties of vaſſalage or feudal pra 


aroſe 
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aroſe only from the manifeſt abuſe of it. LuTazs, 
himſelf,” has indeed ſufficiently defended: both his 
principles and his cauſe againſt any ſuch imputa- 
tions by the books he wrote againſt this turbulent 
ſect, and the advice he addreſſed to the princes of 
the empire to take arms againſt them. And, ac- 
cordingly, in the year 1525, this odious faction 
was defeated and ' deſtroyed, in a pitched battle 
fought at Mulbauſen; and Munzzs, their ring- 
leader, taken, and put to death [e]. 

XXIII. While this fanatical inſurrection raged 
in Germany, FREDERICK the Viſe, elector of Saxony, 
departed this life. This excellent prince, whoſe 
character was diſtinguiſhed by an uncommon de- 
gree of prudence and moderation, had, during his 
life, been a ſort of a mediator between the Roman 
pontif and the reformer of H/i!temberg, and had 
always entertained the pleaſing hope of reitoring 


tending parties as to prevent a ſeparation: either in 


munion. Hence it was, that while, on the one 
hand, he made no oppoſition to LuTazR's:defign 
of reforming a corrupt and ſuperſtitious church, 
but rather encouraged him in the execution of 
this pious purpoſe ; yet, on the other, it is re- 
markable, that he was at no pains to introduce 
any change into the churches that were eſtabliſhed 
in his own dominions, nor to ſubject them to his 


ſucceſſor, acted in a quite different manner. 
Convinced of the truth of LuTaer's doctrine, and 
perſuaded that it muſt loſe ground and be ſoon 
ſuppreſſed if the deſpotic authority of the Roman 
Pontif remained undiſputed and entire, he, with- 


[e] Dann: GNODALII Hiſtoria de Seditione ne Pulgis 
precipun Ruſticorum, A. 1525, tempore werno per untverſam fere 
Germaniam exorta, Baſil. 1570, in 8v0,—See allo 5. Tex- 
aEL11 Hafer. Reform. tom. ii. p. 331. | 


4 out 


peace in the church, and of {o reconciling the con- 


point of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction or religious com- 
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juriſdiction. The elector Joux, his brother and 
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CENT. out heſitation or delay, aſſumed to himſelf that 
" 8.50, ſupremacy in eccleſiaſtical matters that is the na- 
tural right of every lawful ſovereign, and founded 
and eſtabliſhed a church in his dominions, totally. 
different from the church of Rome, in doctrine, 
diſcipline, and government. To bring this new 
and happy eſtabliſhment to as great a degree of 
perfection as was poſſible, this reſolute and active 
prince ordered a body of laws, relating to the form 
of eccleſiaſtical government, the method of public 
worſhip, the rank, offices, and revenues of the 
prieſthood, and other matters of that nature, 
to be drawn up by LuTazr and MELancTHON, 
and promulgated by heralds throughout his domi- 
nions in the year 1527. He alſo took care that 
the churches ſhould every where be ſupplied with 
pious and learned doctors, and that ſuch of the 
clergy as diſhonoured religion by their bad morals, 
or were incapable of promoting its influence by 
their want of talents, ſhould be removed from the 
facred functions. The illuſtrious example of this 
_ elector was followed by all the princes and ſtates 
of Germany, who renounced the papal fupremacy 
and juriſdiction, and a like form of worſhip, diſ- 
cipline, and government was thus introduced 
into all the churches, which diſſented from that 
of Rome. Thus may the elector Jonx be con- 
fidered as the ſecond parent and founder of the 
Lutheran church, which he alone rendered a com- 
plete and independent body, diſtint from the 
ſuperſtitious church of Rome, and fenced about 
with ſalutary laws, with a wife and well-balanced 
conſtitution of government. But as the beſt bleſ- 
ſings may, through the influence of human cor- 


inconveniencies, ſuch particularly was the fate 
of thoſe wiſe and vigorous meaſures which this 
elector took for the reformation of the church; 
for, from that time, the religious differences be- 

tween 


| 

{ 

{ 

{ 

| 

| 

ruption, become the innocent occaſions of great 
6 
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' tween the German princes, which had been hitherto CE NT. 


kept within the” bounds of moderation, broke out 7 — 4 


into a violent and laſting flame. The prudence, 
or rather timorouſneſs, of FRREDERICK the iſe, 
who avoided every reſolute meaſure that might be 
adapted to kindle the fire of diſcord, had preſerved 
a ſort of an external union and concord among 
theſe princes, notwithſtanding their difference in 
opinion. But as ſoon as his ſucceſſor, by the open 
and undiſguiſed ſteps he took, made it glaringly 
evident, that he deſigned to withdraw the churches 
in his dominions from the juriſdiction of Rome, 


and to reform the doctrine, diſcipline, and 


worſhip that had been hitherto eſtabliſned, then 
indeed the ſcene changed. The union, which 
was more ſpecious than ſolid, and which 
was far from being well cemented, was diſſolved 


of a ſudden, the ſpirits heated and divided, and an 
open rupture formed between the German princes, 
of whom one party embraced the Reformation, 


and the other adhered to the ſuperſtitions of their 
forefathers. 


XXIV. Things being reduced to this violent 


and troubled ſtate, the patrons of popery gave in- 


timations, that were far from being ambiguous, 
of their intention to make war upon the Lutheran 
party, and to ſuppreſs by force a doctrine which 

ey were incapable of overturning by argument; 


and this deſign would certainly have been put in 


execution, had not the troubles of Europe diſcon- 
certed their meaſures. The Lutherans, on the 


other hand, informed of theſe hoſtile intentions, 


began alſo to deliberate upon the moſt effectual 


methods of defending themſelves againſt ſuper- 


ſtition armed with violence, and formed the plan 
of a confederacy that might anſwer this prudent 
purpoſe. In the mean time the diet aſſembled at 
Spire, in the year 1526, at which Ferbinand, 


the emperor's brother, preſided, ended in a man- 


3 ner 


The diet of 
Spire in 
1526, 
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a if formation, than they could naturally expect. The 


emperor's ambaſſadors at this diet were ordered 
to uſe their moſt earneſt endeavours for the ſup- 


Preſſion of all farther diſputes concerning religion, 
and to inſiſt upon the rigorous execution of the 


{ſentence that had been pronounced at Worms 
againſt LuTHER and his followers. The greateſt 
part of the German princes oppoſed this motion 
with the utmoſt reſolution, declaring, that they 
could not execute that ſentence,” nor come to any 
determination with reſpe& to the doctrines by 


which it had been occaſioned, before the whole 


matter was ſubmitted to the cognizance of a gene- 
ral council lawfully aſſembled ; alleging farther, 


that the deciſion of controverſies of this nature be- 


4 tw. 


longed properly to ſuch a council, and to it alone. 


This opinion, after long and warm debates, was 


adopted by a great majority, and, at length, con- 


ſented to by the whole aſſembly; for it was una- 


nimouſly agreed to preſent a ſolemn addreſs to the 
emperor, beſeeching him to afſemble, without 
delay, a free and a general council; and it was 
allo agreed, that, in the mean time, the princes 
and ſtates of the empire ſhould, in their reſpec- 
tive dominions, be at liberty to manage eccle- 


ſiaſtical matters in the manner they ſhould think 


the moſt expedient; yet ſo as to be able to give 


to God and to the emperor an account of their 


adminiſtration, when it ſhould be demanded of 


them. 


The pro- 
greis of the 
refo; mation 
after the 
diet at Spire, 
1527 


XXV. Nothing could be more favourable 
to thoſe who had the cauſe of pure and genuine 


Chriſtianity at heart, than a reſolution of this 


nature, For the emperor was, at this time, fo 


. entirely taken up in regulating the troubled ſtate 


of his dominions in France, Spain, and 1taly, 


which exhibited, from day to day, new ſcenes. of 


perplexity, chat, for ſome years, it was not in his 


power 
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power to turn his attention to the affairs of Ger- 
many in general, and ſtill leſs to the ſtate of reli- 
gion in particular, which was beſet with difficul- 
ties, that, to a political prince like CHARLES, 
muſt have appeared peculiarly critical and dan- 
gerous. Beſides, had the emperor really been 
poſſeſſed of leiſure to form, or of power to execute, 
a plan that might terminate, in favour of the 
Roman pontif, the religious diſputes which reigned 
in Germany, it is evident, that the inclination was 
wanting, and that CLEMENT VII., who now fat in 
the papal chair, had nothing to expect from the 
good offices of CHARLES V. For this pontif, after 
the defeat of Francis I., at the battle of Pavia, 
filled with uneaſy apprehenſions of the growing 


power of the emperor in /aly, entered into a con- 


federacy with the French and the Venetians againſt 
that prince. And this meaſure inflamed the re- 


ſentment and indignation of CHARLES to ſuch a 
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degree, that he aboliſhed the papal authority in 


his Spaniſh dominions, made war upon the pope 


in Jtaly, laid ſiege to Rome in the year 1527, 


blocked up Crtment in the caſtle of S#.. Angelo, 


and expoſed- him to the moſt ſevere and contume- 
lius treatment, Theſe critical events, together 
with the liberty granted by the diet of Spire, were 


prudently and induſtriouſly improved, by the 
friends of the Reformation, to the advantage of 
their cauſe, and to the augmentation of their 


number, Several princes, whom the fear of per- 
ſecution and puniſhment had hitherto prevented 
from lending a hand to the good work, being de- 
livered now from their reſtraint, renounced pub- 
licly the ſuperſtition of Rome, and introduced 
among their ſubjects the ſame forms of religious 


worſhip, and the ſame ſyſtem of doctrine, that 


had been received in Saxony. Others, though 


from acting in an open manner againſt the inte- 
F 4 | reſts 


placed in ſuch circumſtances as diſcouraged them 
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EM 7. reſts of the Roman pontif, were, however, far from 
N diſcovering the ſmalleſt oppoſition to thoſe who 
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—— withdrew the people from his deſpotic yoke; nor 
did they moleſt the private aſſemblies of thoſe who 
had ſeparated themſelves from the church of Rome. 
And in general, all the Germans, who, before 
theſe re/olutions of the diet of Spire, had rejected 
the papal diſcipline and doctrine, were now, in 
conſequence of the liberty they enjoyed by theſe 

_ reſolutions, wholly employed in bringing their 
ſchemes and plans to a certain degree of conſiſt- 
ence, and in adding vigour and firmneſs to the 
glorious cauſe in which they were engaged. In 
the mean time, LuTHEtR and his fellow-labourers, 
particularly thoſe who were with him at Mittem- 
berg, by their writings, their inſtructions, their ad- 
monitions and counſels, inſpired the timorous with 
fortitude, diſpelled the doubts of the ignorant, 
fixed the principles and reſolution of the floating 
and inconſtant, and animated all the friends of 
genuine Chriſtianity with a ſpirit ſuitable to the 
grandeur of their undertaking. _ | 

Another XXVI. But the tranquillity and liberty they en- 

25e in e joyed, in conſequence of the reſolutions taken in 

— ane. the firſt diet of Sire, were not of a long duration. 

the deno- They were interrupted by a new diet aſſembled, 

mination of in the year 1529, in the ſame place, by the em- 
renten gat peror, after he had appeaſed the conmotions and 
troubles which had employed his attention in ſe- 

veral parts of Europe, and concluded a treaty of 

peace with CLEMEnT VII. This prince, having 

now got rid of the burthen that had, for ſome 

time, overwhelmed him, had leifure to dire& 

the affairs of the church; and this the reformers 

ſoon felt, by a diſagreeable experience. For the 

power, which had been granted by the former 

; diet to every prince, of managing eccleſiaſtical 
matters as they thought proper, until the meet- 

ing of 'a general council, was now revoked by a 

| | majority 
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majority of votes; and not only ſo, but every C ENT. 


change was declared unlawful that ſhould be Sy qa 


introduced into the doCtrine, diſcipline, or worſhip 
of the eſtabliſhed religion, before the determina- 
tion of the approaching council was known []. 
This decree was juſtly conſidered as iniquitous and 
intolerable by the elector of Saxony, the landgrave 
of Heſſe, and the other members of the diet, who 
were perſuaded of the neceſſity of a reformation 
in the church. Nor was any of them ſo ſimple, 
or ſo little acquainted with the politics of Rome, 
as to look upon the promiſes of aſſembling 
ſpeedily a general council, in any other light, than 
as an artifice to quiet the minds of the people; 
ſince it was eaſy to perceive, that a lawful council, 
free from the deſpotic influence of Rome, was 
the very laſt thing that a pope would grant in 
ſuch a critical ſituation of affairs. Therefore, 
when the princes and members now mentioned 
found that all their arguments and remonſtrances 
againſt this unjuſt decree made no impreſſion upon 
Ferdinand [g], nor upon the abettors of the 
ancient ſuperſtitions (whom the pope's legate 
animated by his preſence and exhortations), they 
entered a ſolemn proteſt againſt this decree on the 
19th of April, and appealed to the emperor and to 
a future council [5]. Hence aroſe the denomi- 


nation 


t 7 The reſolution of the firſt diet of Spire, which had 


been taken znanimoufly, was revoked in the ſecond, and another 
ſubſtituted in its place by a plurality of voices, which, as ſeveral 
of the princes, then . obſerved, could not give to any de- 
cree the force of a law throughout t.. empire. 

i e] The emperor was at Barcelona, while this diet was 
held at Spire; fo that his brother FERDINAND was prefident 
in his place. 

1+ [>] The princes of the empire, who entered this proteſt, 
and are conſequently to be conſidered as the firſt proteſtant 
princes, were Joan elector of Saxony, Georce elector of 
Brandenburg, for Franconia, ExnesT and Francis dukes of 
Lunenburg, the landgrave of Heſſe, and the prince of Anbalt. 
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CENT. nation of Proteſtants, which from this period has 
8 Oe, 1. been given to thoſe who renounce the ſuperſtitious 

——- communion of the church of Rome. 
League: XXVII. The diſſenting princes, who were 
formed de- the protectors and heads of the reformed churches, 
proteſtauts, had no ſooner entered their proteſt, than they ſent 
proper perſons to the emperor, who was then 
upon his paſſage from Spain to Hal), to acquaint 
him with their proceedings in this matter. The 
miniſters, employed in this commiſſion, executed 
the orders they had received with the greateſt re- 
ſolution and preſence of mind, and behaved with 
the ſpirit and firmneſs of the princes, whoſe ſen- 
timents and conduct they were ſent to juſtify and 
explain. The emperor, whole pride was wounded 
by this fortitude in perſons that dared to oppoſe 
his deſigns, ordered theſe ambaſſadors to be ap- 
prehended and put under arreſt during ſeveral 
days. The news of this violent ſtep was ſoon 
brought to the proteſtant princes, and made them 
conclude that their perſonal ſafety, and the ſuc- 
ceſs of their cauſe, depended entirely upon their 
courage and concord, the one animated, and the 
other cemented by a ſolemn confederacy. They, 
therefore, held ſeveral meetings at Rot, Nurem- 
berg, Smalcald, and other places, in order to de- 
liberate upon the means of forming ſuch a power- 
ful league as might enable them to repel the vio- 
lence of their enemies [i]. But ſo different were 

* 


Theſe princes were ſeconded by thirteen imperial towns, vix. 
Straſburg, Ulm, Nuremberg, Conſtance, Rottingen, Windſeim, Mem- 
mingen, Nortlingen, Lindaw, Kempten, Heilbron, Wiſſemburg, and 
St, Gall, | 

[i] See the hiſtory of the confeſſion of Aug ſhurg, wrote in 
German by the learned Cyr1sT. AuG. SAL1G. tom. i. book II. 
ch. i. p. 128. and more eſpecially another German work of 
Dr. Joa chu MULLER, entituled, Hiftorie von der Evange- 
liſchen Stande Proteſtation gegen den Speyerſchen Reichſabſcheid 
von 1529, Appellation, &c. publiſhed at Jena in 4to, in the 


year 1703. 
8 their 
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their opinions and views of things, that they could 
come to no ſatisfactory concluſion. 

XXVIII. Among the incidents that promoted 
animoſity and diſcord between the friends of the 
Reformation, and prevented that union that was fo 
much to be deſired between perſons embarked in 
the ſame good cauſe, the principal one was the 
diſpute that had ariſen between the divines of Saxony 
and Switzerland, concerning the manner of Chriſt's 
preſence in the euchari/t. To terminate this con- 
troverſy, PaiLie, landgrave of Heſſe, invited, in 
the year 1529, to a conference at Marpurg, Lu- 
THER and ZUINGLE, together with ſome of the 
more. eminent doctors, who adhered to the re- 
ſpective parties of theſe contending chiefs. This 


expedient, which was deſigned by that truly mag- 


nanimous prince, not fo much to end the matter 


by keen debate, as to accommodate differences 


by the reconciling ſpirit of charity and prudence, 
was not attended with the ſalutary fruits that were 
expected from it. The divines that were aſſem- 
bled for this pacific purpoſe diſputed, during four 
days,.in preſence of the landgrave. The principal 
champions in theſe debates were LuTaer, who 
attacked OzcoLamPeapius, and MELAaNcTHON, 
who diſputed againſt ZuincLEz; and the contro- 
verſy turned upon ſeveral points of theology, in 
relation to which the Swiſs doctors were ſuppoſed 
to entertain erroneous ſentiments. For ZuinGLE 
was accuſed of hereſy, not only on account of 
his explication of the nature and deſign of the 
Lord's Supper, but alſo. in conſequence of the 
falſe notions he was ſuppoſed to have adopted, re- 
lating to the divinity of Chriſt, the efficacy of the 
divine word, original fin, and ſome other parts 
of the Chriſtian . dotrine. This illuſtrious re- 
former cleared himſelf, however, from the greateſt 
part of theſe accuſations, with the moſt triumphant 
evidence, and in fuch a manner as appeared en- 
tirely 
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tirely ſatisfactory, even to LuTazr himſelf, Their 
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diſſenſion concerning the manner of CHRIST's pre- 
ſence in the euchariſt ſtill remained; nor could 
either of the contending parties be perſuaded to 
abandon, or even to modify, their opinion of that 
matter [&]. The only advantage, therefore, that 
reſulted from this conference, was, that the jarring 
doctors formed a ſort of truce, by agreeing to a 
mutual toleration of their reſpective ſentiments, 
and leaving to the diſpoſal of Providence, and the 
effects of time, which ſometimes cools the rage of 
party, the cure of their diviſions. 
XXIX. The miniſters of the churches, which 
had embraced the ſentiments of LurhER, were 


Preparing a new embaſly to the emperor, when an 


account was received of a deſign formed by that 
prince to come into Germany, with a view to ter- 
minate, in the approaching diet at Aug ſburg, the 
religious diſputes that had produced ſuch ani- 
moſities and diviſions in the empire. CHARLEs, 
though long abſent from Germany, and engaged in 
affairs that left him little leiſure for theological 
diſquiſitions, was nevertheleſs attentive to theſe 
diſputes, and foreſaw their conſequences, He 
had alſo, 'to his own deliberate reflexions upon 
theſe diſputes, added the councils of men of 
wiſdom, ſagacity, and experience, and was thus, 
at certain ſeaſons, rendered more cool in his 
proceedings, and more moderate and impartial in 
his opinion both of the contending parties and of 
the merits of the cauſe. He therefore, in an in- 


terview with the pope at Bologna, inſiſted, in the 


[4] Vat. Exx. LoxschERI Hiftoria motuum inter Lutherans 
et Reformatos, tom. i. lib. i. cap. vi. p. 143.— HEN R. BULLIN- 
GER1 Hiſtoria Colloguii Marpurgenſis, in Jo. Cox x. FugssLIN's 
compilation, intituled, Beytragen zur Schweizer Reformat. Ge/- 
chichte, tom. iii. p. 156. See alſo the Preface, p. 80.— ABR 
SCULTETI Annal. Reformat. ad A. 1529. Ru bol r R. Hos- 
TIN IANI Hiftor, Sacramentar. par. II. p. 72, &c. 


moſt 
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of aſſembling a general council. 


move CIEMENT VII., who maintained with zeal 
the papal prerogatives, reproached the emperor - 
with an ill-judged clemency, and alleged that it 
was the duty of that prince to ſupport the church, 
and to execute ſpeedy vengeance upon the obſtinate 
heretical faction, who dared to call in queſtion 
the authority of Rome and its pontif. The em- 
peror was as little affected by this haughty diſ- 
courſe, as the pope had been by his wife remon- 
ſtrances, and looked upon it as a moſt iniquitous 
thing, a meaſure alſo in direct oppoſition to the 
laws of the empire, to condemn, unheard, and to 
deſtroy, without any evidence of their demerit, a 
ſet of men, who had always approved themſelves 
good citizens, and had deferved well of their 
country in ſeveral reſpects. Hitherto, indeed, 
it was not eaſy for the emperor to form a clear 
idea of the matters in debate, ſince there was no 
regular ſyſtem as yet compoſed, of the doctrines 
embraced by LuTHtR and his followers, by which 
their real opinions, and the true cauſes of their 
oppoſition to the Roman pontif, might be known 
with certainty. As, therefore, it was impoſſible, 
without ſome declaration of this nature, to ex- 
amine with accuracy, or decide with equity, a 
matter of ſuch high importance as that which gave 
riſe to the diviſions between the votaries of Rome 


and the friends of the Reformation, the ele&or 


of Saxony ordered LurRER, and other eminent 
divines, to commit to writing the chief articles of 
their religious ſyſtem, and the principal points in 
which they differed from the church of Rome. 
LuTHER, in compliance with this order, de- 
livered to the elector, at Torgaw, the ſeventeen 
articles, which had been drawn up and agreed 
on in the conference at Sulzbach in the year 1529; 
| and 
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and hence they were called the articles of Torgaw 
[/]. Though theſe articles were deemed by Lu- 
THER a ſufficient declaration of the ſentiments of 
the reformers, yet it was judged proper to enlarge 
them; and, by a judicious detail, to give perſpi- 
cuity to their arguments, and thereby ſtrength to 
their cauſe. It was this conſideration that engaged 
the proteſtant princes, aſſembled at Coburg and 
Aug ſburg, to employ MeLancTHon in extending 
theſe Articles, in which important work he ſhewed 


a due regard to the counſels of LuTHER, and ex- 


preſſed his ſentiments and doctrine with the gieateſt 
elegance and perſpicuity. And thus came forth to 
public view the famous confeſſion of Aug ſburg, which 
did ſuch honour to the acute judgment and the 
eloquent pen of MeLanctTHoN. 8 
XXX. During theſe tranſactions in Germany, 
the dawn of truth aroſe upon other nations. The 
light of the re formation ſpread itſelf far and wide; 
and almoſt all the European ſtates welcomed its 
ſalutary beams, and exulted in the proſpect of an 


approaching dehverance from the yoke of ſuper- 


ſtition and ſpiritual deſpotiſm. Some of the moſt 
conſiderable provinces of Europe had already broke 
their chains, and openly withdrawn themſelves 
from the diſcipline of Rome and the juriſdiction of 
its pontif. And thus it appears that CLEMENT VII. 
was not impelled by a falſe alarm to demand of 
the emperor the ſpeedy extirpation of the re- 
formers, ſince he had the juſteſt reaſons to appre- 
hend the deſtruction of his ghoſtly empire. I he 
reformed religion was propagated in Sweden, ſoon 
after LU rHER's rupture with Rome, by one of his 
diſciples, whoſe name was OLavs PETRIL, and who 


[] See CR. Ave. HEumaxni Digi. de lenitate Auguſtanæ 
Confefj. in Sylloge Dijjert. T heologicar, tom. 1. p. 14.— Jo. 
JoacH. MuLLtk Hiſtoria N onis; and the other writers, 
who have treated either of the Reformation in general, or of 
the confeſſion of Aug. /burg in particular. 


Was 
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were powerfully ſeconded by that valiant and 
public-ſpirited prince, GusTavus Vasa ERICSOx, 
whom the Swedes had raiſed to the throne in the 
place of CHRISTIERN, king of Denmark, whoſe 
horrid barbarity loſt him the ſceptre that he had 
perfidiouſly uſurped. This generous and patriotic 
hero had been in exile and in priſon, while the 
brutiſh uſurper, now mentioned, was involving 
eſcaped from his confinement and taken refuge at 
| Lubec, he was there inſtructed in the principles of 
| the Reformation, and looked upon the doctrine of 
LuTHER, not only as agreeable to the genius and 

ſpirit of the Goſpel, but alſo as favourable to the 
ö temporal ſtate and political conſtitution of the 
i Swediſh dominions. The prudence, however, of 
; this excellent prince was equal to his zeal, and ac- 
8 companied it always. And, as the religious opi- 
1 nions of the Swedes were in a fluctuating ſtate, 
- and their minds divided between their ancient ſu- 
perſtitions, recommended by cuſtom, and the 
doctrine of Lur HER, which attracted their aſſent 
by the power of conviction and truth, GusTavus 
wiſely avoided all vehemence and precipitation in 
ſpreading the new doctrine, and proceeded in this 
important undertaking with circumſpection, and 
by degrees, in a manner ſuitable to the principles 
of the Reformation, which are diametrically 
oppolite to compulſion and violence In]. Accord- 


ingly, 

u] This incomparable model of princes gave many 
proofs of his wiſdom and moderation. Once, while he was 
abſent from Stoctholm, a great number of German anabaptiſts, 
probably the riotous diſciples of Maunxer, arrived in that city, 
carried their fanaticiim to the higheſt extremities, pulled down 
with fury the images and other ornaments of the churches, 
while the Lutherans diſſembled their ſentuments of this riot in 
expectation that the ſtorm would turn to their advantage. But 
vas Bis bo GUSTAVUS 


his country in deſolation and miſery ; but having 
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CE NT. ingly, the firſt object of his attention was the 


XVI. 
SxcrT. 1. 


inſtruction of his people in the ſacred doctrines of 


—— — the Holy Scriptures, for which purpoſe he invited 


into his dominions ſeveral learned Germans, and 
ſpread abroad through the kingdom the Swediſh 
tranſlation of the Bible that had been made by 
OLavs PeTRI [7]. Some time after this, in the 
year 1526, he appointed a conference, at Up/a!, 
between this eminent reformer and PETER GAL. 
LIus, a zealous defender of the ancient ſuperſtition, 
in which theſe two champions were to plead pub- 
licly in behalf of their reſpective opinions, that it 
might thus be ſeen on which ſide the truth 
lay. The diſpute, in which OLaus obtained 
a ſignal victory, contributed much to confirm 
GusTAavus in his perſuaſion of the truth of 
LuTatR's doctrine, and to promote the progreſs 
of that doctrine in Sweden. In the year following, 
another event gave the finiſhing ſtroke to its 
propagation and ſucceſs, and this was the aſſem- 
bly of the ſtates at Weſteraas, where GusTavus 
recommended the doctrine of the reformers with 
ſuch zeal, wiſdom, and piety, that, after warm de- 
bates fomented by the clergy in general, and much 
oppoſition on the part of the biſhops in particular, 
it was unanimouſly reſolved, that the plan of 
reformation propoſed by LurHER ſhould have 


GusTavus no ſooner returned to Stockholm, than he ordered 
the leaders of theſe fanatics to be ſeized and puniſhed, and 
covered the Lutherans with bitter reproaches for not having 
oppoſed theſe fanatics in time. 

(+ [2] It is very remarkable, and ſhews the equity and can- 
dour of GusTavus in the molt ſtriking point of light, that 
while he ordered OL avs to publiſh his literal tranſlation of the 
ſacred writings, he gave permiſſion at the ſame time to the arch- 
biſhop of Uz/al, to prepare another verſion ſuited to the doctrine 
of the church of Rome; that, by a careful compariſon of both 
tranſlations with the original, an eaſier acceſs might be opened 
to the truth, The biſhops at firſt oppoſed this order, but were 
at length obliged to ſubmit. 
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free admittance among the Swedes [0]. This re- CENT: 
ſolution was principally owing to the firmneſs and 32 c. 1, 
magnanimity of GusTavus, who declared pub- ——— 
licly, that he would lay down his ſceptre and 

retire from his kingdom, rather than rule a people 

enſlaved to the orders and authority of the pope, 

and more controlled by the tyranny of their 

biſhops, than by the laws of their monarch [p]. 

From this time the papal empire in Sweden was 

entirely overturned, and GusTavus declared head 

: of the church. 

a XXXI. The light of the Reformation was alſo In Demnart, 
\ WE received in Denmark, and that fo early as the year 
d 
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1521, in conſequence of the ardent deſire diſco- 
vered by CHRISTIAN or CHRISTIERN II., of having 


(o] It was no wonder indeed that the biſhops oppoſed 
warmly the propoſal of Gus r Avus, ſince there was no country 
in Europe, where that order and the clergy in general drew 
greater temporal advantages from the ſuperſtition of the times 
than in Sweden and Denmark, The moſt of the biſhops had 
revenues ſuperior to thoſe of the ſovereign, they poſſeſſed 
caſtles and fortreſſes that rendered them independent on the 
crown, enabled them to excite commotions in the kingdom, 
and gave them a degree of power that was dangerous to the 
ſtate. They lived in the molt diſſolute luxury and overgrown 
opulence, while the nobility of the kingdom were in miſery 
and want, — The reſolution formed by the ſtates, aſſembled at 
Wefteraas, did not ſo much tend to regulate points of doctrine 
as to reform the diſcipline of the church, to reduce the opu- 
lence and authority of the biſhops within their proper bounds, 
to reſtore to the impoveriſhed nobility the lands and poſſeſſions 
that their ſuperſtitious anceſtors had given to an all-devouring 
clergy, to exclude the prelates from the ſenate, to take from 
them their caſties, and things of that nature. It was however 
reſolved at the ſame time, that the church ſhould be provided 
with able paſtors, who ſhould explain the pure word of God to 
the people in their native tongue; and that no eccleſiaſtical 
preferments ſhould be granted without the king's permiſſion. 
This was a tacit and gentle method of promoting the Refor- 
mation, | 

þ] Baz1r Inventarium Eccleſ, Sueco-Gothor. publiſhed in 4to 
at Lincoping, in 1642.—SCULTETI1 Annales Evangelii Renovati, 
m Vox DER HART Hiftor. Liter. Reforma. part V. p. 84 et 110. 
Rax NAL, Anecdotes Hift. Politiques et Militaires, tom. i. 
free part II. p. 1, &c. — 
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CENT. his ſubjects inſtructed in the principles and 
5 er 1, doctrines of Lururx. This monarch, whoſe 
——— ſavage and infernal cruelty (whether it was the 


effect of natural temper, or of bad counſels) 
rendered his name odious and his memory execra- 
ble, was nevertheleſs deſirous of delivering his 
dominions from the ſuperſtition and tyranny of 
Rome. For this purpoſe, in the year 15 20, he 
ſent for MARTIN REIN ARD, one of the diſciples 
of CarLosSTADT, out of Saxony, and appointed 
him profeſſor of divinity at Hafnia; and after his 
death, which happened the year following, he 
invited CARLOSTADT himſelf to fill that important 
place, which he accepted indeed, but neverthe- 


lefs, after a ſhort reſidence in Denmark, returned 


into Germany. Theſe diſappointments did not 
abate the reforming ſpirit of the Daniſh monarch, 
who uſed his utmoſt endeavours, though in vain, 
to engage LUTHER to viſit his dominions, and 


took ſeveral ſteps that tended to the diminution, 


and, indeed, to the ſuppreſſion of the juriſdiction 
exerciſed over his ſubjects by the Roman pontif. 
It is, however, proper to obſerve, that in all 
theſe proceedings CHRISTIERN II. was animated 
by no other motive than that of ambition. It was 
the proſpect of extending his authority, and not a 
zeal for the advancement of true religion, that 


gave life and vigour to his reforming projects. 


His very actions, independently of what may be 
concluded from his known character, evidently 

2w that he protected the religion of LurHER 
with no other view than to rife by it to ſupremacy 
both in church and ſtate ; and that it might afford 
him a pretext for depriving the biſhops of that 
overgrown authority and thoſe ample poſſeſſions 


which they had gradually uſurped [q], and of ap- 


[] See Jo. Grammir Dif. de Reformatione Dania d 
Chrijtierno tentata, in the third volume of the Scriptores Societ. 
Scientiar, Hafnienſ. p. 1.90. 


propriating 
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propriating them to himſelf. A revolution pro- 
duced by his avarice, tyranny, and cruelty, pre- 
vented the execution of this bold enterprize. The 
States of the kingdom exaſperated, ſome by the 
ſchemes he had laid for deſtroying the liberty of 
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Denmark, others by his attempts to aboliſh the 


ſuperſtition of their anceſtors [r], and all by his 
ſavage and barbarous treatment of thoſe who 
dared to oppoſe his avarice or ambition, formed 
a conſpiracy againſt him in the year 1523, by 
which he was depoſed and baniſhed from his do- 
minions, and his uncle, Frxeoertc duke of 
Holſtein and Sleſwic, placed on the throne of Den- 
mark. 

XXXII. This prince conducted matters with 
much more equity, prudence, and moderation, 
than his predeceſſor had done. He permitted the 
proteſtant doctors to preach publicly the opinions 
of Lo rHER [5], but did not venture ſo far as to 
change the eſtabliſned government and diſcipline 
of the church. He contributed, however, greatly 
to the progreſs of the Reformation, by his ſuc- 
ceſsful attempts in favour of religious liberty, at 
the aſſembly of the ſtates that was held at Odenſee 
in the year 1527. For it was here that he procured 
the publication of that famous edict, which de- 
clared every ſubject of Denmark free, either to 
adhere to the tenets of the church of Rome, or to 


[r] See for a confirmation of this part of the accuſation, a 
curious piece, containing the reaſons that induced the ſtates 
of Denmark to renounce their allegiance to CaurisTienn II. 
This piece is to be found in the fifth volume of Lu DEWI d's 
compilation, entitled Religuiæ MStorum, p. 515. in which 
(p. 321.) the ſtates of Denmark expreſs their diſpleaſure at the 
royal favour ſhown to the Lutherans, in the following terms; 
Lutherane hers pullatores, contra jus pietatemque, in regnum 
noftrum catholicum introduxit, dodorem Caroloſtadium, fortiffimum 
Lutheri athletam, enutrivit. 

[5] See Jo. Mor LENI Cimbria Literata, tom. ii. p. $85.— 
CarisT. OLIVARII Vita Pauli Elie, p. 108.—ERICI Pox- 
TOPPIDANI Annales Eccliſſæ Danice, tom. iii. p. 139. 
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C FE NT: embrace the doctrine of LurhER [ft]. Encouraged 
8 10 r. I. by this reſolution, the proteſtant divines exerciſed 


—— the functions of their miniſtry with ſuch zeal and ; 
ſucceſs, that the greateſt part of the Danes opened 2 
their eyes upon the auſpicious beams of ſacred p 
liberty, and abandoned gradually both the jo 
doctrines and juriſdiction of the church of Rome. 

But the honour of finiſhing this glorious work, of : 
deſtroying entirely the reign of ſuperſtition, and 8 
breaking aſunder the bonds of papal tyranny, was * 
reſerved for CHRISTIERN III., a prince equally * 
diſtinguiſned by his piety and prudence. He 5 
began by ſuppreſſing the deſpotic authority of the 
biſhops, and by reſtoring to their lawful owners a 4 
great part of the wealth and poſſeſſions which the cl 
church had acquired by the artful ſtratagems of * 
the crafty and deſigning clergy. This ſtep was Js 
followed by a wife and well-judged ſettlement ws 
of religious doctrine, diſcipline, and worſhip, _ 
throughout the kingdom, according to a plan laid _ 
down by Bucenmnacivs, whom the king had ſent he 
for from Wittemberg to perform that arduous taſk, pu 
for which his eminent piety, learning, and mode- Gs 
ration rendered him peculiarly proper. The aſ- fot 
ſembly of the ſtates at Odenſee, in the year 1539, Ch 
gave a ſolemn ſanction to all theſe tranſactions; be 
and thus the work of the Reformation was brought os 
to perfection in Denmark [u]. mo 
XXXIII. It 
ſam 
(2 [:] It was farther added to this edict, that no perſon de R 
ſhould be moleſted on account of his religion, that a royal pro- Cim 
tection ſhould be granted to the Lutherans to defend them from Kill 
the inſults and malignity of their enemies; and that eccle- * 
ſiaſtics, of whatever rank or order, ſhould be permitted to ſaga 
enter into the married ſtate, and to fix their reſidence wherever twee 
they thought proper, without any regard to monaſteries or and 
other religious ſocieties. need 
[z] Exici Pox ro PIDANI, ſee a German work of the influ 
learned PoxnToPPiDan, entitled, 4 Compendious wiew of the learr 


Hiſtory of the Reformation in Denmark, publiſhed at Lubec in deſpi 
8vo, in 1734; as alſo the Annales Eccliig Danice, _ ſitio 


_—__ Os.” 
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* 


the hiſtory of the reformation of Sweden and Den- 
mark, we muſt carefully diſtingniſh between the 


XXXIII. It is however to be obſerved, that, in 


reformation of religious opinions and the reform- 


ation of the epiſcopal order. For though theſe 
two things may appear to be cloſely connected, 
yet, in reality, they are fo far diſtinct, that either 
of the two might have been completely tranſacted 
without the other. A reformation of doctrine 
might have been effected without diminiſhing the 
authority 'of the biſhops, or ſuppreſſing their 
order; and, on the other hand, the opulence - and 
power of the biſhops might have been reduced 
within proper bounds, without introducing any 
change into the ſyſtem of doctrine that had been 
ſo long eſtabliſhed, and that was generally re- 
ceived [w]. In the meaſures taken in theſe 
northern kingdoms, for the reformation of a cor- 


rupt doctrine and a ſuperſtitious diſcipline, there 


was nothing that deſerved the ſmalleſt cenſure : 
neither fraud nor violence were employed for this 
purpoſe; on the contrary, all things were con- 
ducted with wiſdom and moderation, in a manner 
ſuitable to the dictates of equity and the ſpirit of 
Chriſtianity. The ſame 1 cannot eaſily 
be pronounced with reſpect to the methods of pro- 
ceeding in the reformation of the clergy, and 
more eſpecially of the epiſcopal order, For here, 


ſame author, tom. ii. p. 790. tom. iii. p. 1.— He NR. Munrivs 
de Reformat. religionis in vicinis Daniæ regionibus et potiſſimum in 
Cimbria, in ejus Diſſertationibus Hiſtorico-T heologicis, p. 24, 
Killiz, 1715, in 4to. 

i] This obſervation is not worthy of Dr. Mosxt1m's 
ſagacity. The ſtrong connexion that there naturally is be- 
tween ſuperſtitious ignorance among the people, and influence 
and power in their ſpiritual rulers, is too evident to ſtand in 
need of any proof, A good clergy will or ought to have an 
influence, in conſequence of a reſpectable office adorned with 
learning, piety, and morals ; but the power of a licentious and 
deſpotic clergy can be only ſupported by the blind and ſuper. 
ſlitious credulity of their flock, | ; 
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1 certainly, violence was uſed, and the biſhops were 
8201. 1, deprived of their honours, privileges, and poſ- 
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ſeſſions, without their conſent; and, indeed, not- 
withſtanding the greateſt ſtruggles and the warmeſt 
oppoſitian [x]. The truth is, that ſo far as the 
reformation in Sweden and Denmark regarded the 
privileges and poſſeſſions of the biſhops, it was 
rather a matter of political expediency than of 
religious obligation; nay, a change here was be- 
come ſo neceſſary, that, had LurHER and his 
doctrine never appeared in the world, it muſt 
have been nevertheleſs attempted: by a wiſe le- 
giſlator. For the biſhops, by a variety of perfi- 
dious ſtratagems, had got into their hands ſuch 


FE [x] What does Dr. Mos HEIM mean here? did ever a 
uſurper give us his unjuſt poſſeſſions without reluctance? does 
rapine conſtitute a right, when it is maintained by force? is it 
unlawful to uſe violence againſt extortioners? The queſtion 
here is, whether or no the biſhops deſerved the ſevere treat- 
ment they received from CHRIS TIERN III.? and our author 
ſeems to anſwer this queſtion in the affirmative, and to declare 
this treatment both juſt and neceſſary in the following part of 
this ſection. Certain it is, that the biſhops were treated with 
great ſeverity, depoſed from their ſees, impriſoned on account 
of their reſiſtance ; all the church-lands, towns, and fortreſſes, 
annexed to the crown, and the temporal power of the clergy 
for ever aboliſhed. It is alſo certain, that Lur HER himſelf 
looked upon theſe meaſures as violent and exceſſive, and even 
wrote a letter to CyR1ST1ERN, exhorting him to uſe the clergy 
with more lenity. It is therefore proper to decide with mode- 
ration on this ſubje&, and to grant, that, if the inſolence and 
licentiouſneſs of the clergy were enormous, the reſentment of 
7 Daniſh monarch may have been exceflive. Nor indeed was 

is political prudence here ſo great as Dr. Mos REIM ſeems to 
repreſent it; for the equipoiſe of government was hart, by a 
total ſuppreſſion of the power of the biſhops. The nobility 
acquired by this a prodigious degree of influence, and the 
crown loſt an order, which, under proper regulations, might 
have been rendered one of the ſtrongeſt ſupports of its prero- 
gative. But diſquifitions of this nature are fereign to our 
purpoſe. It is only proper to obſerve, that, in the room of 
the biſhops, CR IsTIER&N created an order of men, with the 
denomination of ſ#perintendants, who performed the ſpiritual 


part of the epiſcopal office, without ſharing the leaſt ſhadow 
of temporal authority. I 


9 enormous 
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enormous treaſures, ſuch ample poſſeſſions, ſo en A r. 
many caſtles and fortified towns, and had aſſumed FE, 4.7 

ſuch an unlimited and deſpotic authority, that 
they were in a condition to give law to the 
ſovereign himſelf, to rule the nation as they 
thought proper; and, in effect, already abuſed 
their power fo far as to appropriate to thernſelves 
a conſiderable part of the royal patrimony, and of 
the public revenues of the kingdom. Such there- 
fore was the critical ſtate of theſe northern king- 
doms, in the time of LurnER, that it became 
abſolutely neceſſary, either to degrade the biſhops 
from that rank which they diſhonoured, and to 
deprive them of the greateſt part of thoſe poſ- 
ſeſſions and prerogatives which they had fo un- 
juſtly acquired and fo licentiouſly abuſed, or to 
t ſee, tamely, royalty rendered contemptible by its 
n weakneſs, the ſovereign deprived of the means of 
3 protecting and ſuccouring his people, and the 


pl commonwealth expoſed to rebellion, miſery, and 
f ruin. oy 
h XXXIV. The kingdom of France was not inac- Therife and 


ceſſible to the light of the Reformation. Man- . elena, 


the retormas 
GARET queen of Navarre, ſiſter to Francis I., tin 


5 , France. 
the implacable enemy and perperual rival of * 
CHARLES V., was extremely favourable to the 
new doctrine, which delivered pure and genuine 
Chriſtianity from a great part of the ſuperſtitions 
under which it had ſo long lain diſguiſed. The 
auſpicious patronage of this illuſtrious princeſs 
encouraged ſeveral pious and learned men, whoſe 
religious ſentiments were the ſame with her's, to 
propagate the principles of the Reformation in 
France, and even to erect ſeveral proteſtant 
churches in that kingdom. It is manifeſt from 
the moſt authentic records, that, ſo early as the 
year 1523, there were, in ſeveral of the provinces 
of that country, multitudes of perſons, who had 
conceived the utmoſt averſion both againſt the 


ous G 4 doctrine 1 
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e E N r. doctrine and tyranny of Rome, and among theſe, 
51 . . many perſons of rank and dignity, and even ſome 
of the epiſcopal order, As their numbers increaſed 


from day to day, and troubles and commotions 
were excited in ſeyeral places on account of reli- 
gious differences, the authority of the monarch 
and the cruelty of his officers intervened, to ſup- 
port the doctrine of Rome by the edge of the ſword 
and the terrors of the gibber; and on this occaſion 
many perſons, eminent for their piety and virtue, 
were put to death with the moſt unrelenting bar- 
barity [y]. This cruelty, inſtead of retarding, 
accelerated rather the progreſs of the Reforma- 
tion. It is nevertheleſs true, that, under the 
reign of Francis I., the reſtorers of genuine 
Chriſtianity were not always equally ſucceſsful and 
happy. Their ſituation was extremely uncertain, 
and it was perpetually changing. Sometimes they 
ſeemed to enjoy the auſpicious ſhade of royal pro- 
tection; at others they groaned under the weight 
of perſecution, and at certain ſeaſons they were 
forgot, which oblivion rendered their condition 
tolerable. Francis, who had either no religion 
at all, or, at beſt, no fixed and conſiſtent ſyſtem 
of religious principles, conducted himſelf towards 
the proteſtants in ſuch a manner as anſwered his 
private and perſonal views, or as reaſons of policy 
and a public intereſt ſeemed to require. When it 
became neceſſary to engage in his cauſe the 


. German proteſtants, in order to foment ſedition 


and rebellion againſt his mortal enemy CHARLES V., 
then did he treat the proteſtants in France with 
the utmoſt equity, humanity, and gentleneſs ; 
but ſo ſoon as he had gained his point, and had 
no more occaſion for their ſervices, then he threw 


51 See Bezr, Hiſtoire des Egliſes Reformies de France, tom. i. 

vr. 1. p. 5.— BRNOIT, Hiftcire de l Edit de Nantes, livr. i. p. 6. 

—CHnRisT. Aud. SALIG., Hiſtor. Auguſt, Confeſſion, vol. ii. 
p. 190. | © | 
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of an implacable and perſecuting tyrant [z]. 
About this time the famous Caryin, whoſe 
character, talents, and religious exploits, we ſhall 
have occaſion to dwell upon more amply in the 
courſe of this hiſtory, began to draw the attention 
of the public, but more eſpecially of the queen 
of Navarre. He was born at Noyon in Picardy, 
on the 1oth of July 1509, and was bred up to 
the law [a], in which, as well as in all the other 
branches of literature, then known, his ſtudies 


were attended with the moſt rapid and amazing 


ſucceſs. Having acquired the knowledge of re- 
ligion, by a diligent peruſal of the holy ſcriptures, 
he began early to perceive the neceſſity of re- 
forming the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of doctrine and 
worſhip. His zeal expoſed him to various perils, 
and the connexions he had formed with the friends 
of the Reformation, whom Francis I. was daily 
committing to the flames, placed him more than 
once in imminent danger, from which he was de- 
livered by the good offices of the excellent queen 


x] The inconſiſtency and contradiction that were viſi- 
ble in the conduct of Francis I. may be attributed to various 
reaſons. At one time, we ſee him reſolved to invite ME- 
LANCTHON into France, probably with a view to pleaſe his 
ſiſter the queen of Navarre, whom he loved tenderly, and who 
had ſtrongly imbibed the principles of the proteſtants. At 
another time, we behold him exerciſing the moſt infernal 
cruelty towards the friends of the Reformation, and hear him 
making that mad declaration, that, if he thought the blood in 
his arm <was tainted with the Lutheran hereſy, he would have it 
cut ; and that he would not ſpare even his own children, if 
they entertained ſentiments contrary to thoſe of the catholic church, 
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See FLOR. DE REMOND, Hit. de la Naifſance et du Progres de 


PHerefie, livr. vii. 

IF [a] He was originally deſigned for the church, and had 
actually obtained a benefice : but the light that broke in upon 
his rehgious ſentiments, as well as the preference given by his 
father to the profeſſion of the law, induced him to give up his 
eccleſiaſtic vocation, which he afterwards reſumed in a purer 
chur ch. | | 
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of Navarre. To eſcape the impending ſtorm, he 
retired to Bafi/, where he publiſhed his Chriſtian 


— #nſittutions; and prefixed to them that famous 


And in the 
- other ſtates 


ot Europe, 


dedication to Francis I. which has attracted 
umverſally the admiration of ſucceeding ages, 
and which was deſigned to ſoften the unrelenting 
fury of that prince, againſt the proteſtants [%]. 

XXXV. The inſtances of an oppoſition to the 
doctrine and diſcipline of Rome in the other Euro- 
pean ſtates, were few in number, before the diet 


of Aug /burg, and were too faint, imperfect, and 


ambiguous to make much noiſe in the world. It, 


however, appears from the moft authentic telli⸗ 
monies, that, even before that period, the 
doctrine of LuruER had made a conſiderable, 
though perhaps a ſecret, progreſs in Spain, Hun- 
gary, Bohemia, Britain, Poland, and the Nether- 
lands, and had, in all theſe countries, many friends, 


of whom ſeveral repaired to J/ittemberg, to im- 


prove their knowledge . and . enlarge their views 


under ſuch an eminent. maſter. Some of theſe 


countries openly broke aſunder the chains of ſu- 
perſtition, and withdrew themſelves, in a public 
and conſtitutional manner, from the juriſdiction 
of the Roman pontif. In others, a prodigious 
number of families received the light of the bleſſed 
Reformation, rejected the doctrines and authority 
of Rome; and, notwithſtanding the calamities and 
perſecutions they have ſuffered, on account of 
their ſentiments, under the ſceptre of bigotry and 


(> [5] This paragraph, relating to CaLvix, is added to 
Dr. Mos uEIu's text by the tranſlator, who was ſurprized to 
find, in a Hiſtory of the Reformation, ſuch late mention made 
of one of its moſt diſtinguiſhed and remarkable inſtruments ; a 


man whoſe extenſive genius, flowing eloquence, immenſe 


learning, extraordinary penetration, indefatigable indufiry, 
and fervent piety, placed him at the head of the reformers; all 
of whom he ſurpaiſed, at leaſt, in learning and parts, as he 
alſo did the moſt of them, in obſtinacy, aſperity, and turbu- 
lence. 


ſuperſtition, 
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ſuperſtition, continue ſtill in the profeſſion of the o E x r. 
pure doctrine of Chriſtianity ; while in other, ſtill 3 . l. 
more unhappy, lands, the moſt barbarous torture. — 
the moſt infernal ſpirit of cruelty, together with 
penal laws adapted to ſtrike terror into the firmeſt 
minds, have extinguiſhed, almoſt totally, the 
light of religious truth. It is, indeed, certain, 
and the Roman catholics themſelyes acknowledge 
it without heſitation, that the papal doctrines, 
| juriſdiction, and authority, would have fallen into 
ruin in all parts of the world, had not the force 
| of the ſecular arm been employed to ſupport this 
tottering edifice, and fire and ſword been let looſe 
upon thoſe who were aſſailing it only with reaſon 
and argument, 


; CH AP HL We 

5 

8 The Hiſtory of the Reformation, from the time that 

7 the confeſſion of Augſburg was preſented to the 

1 emperor, until the commencement of the war whico 

n facceeded the league of Smalcald. 

8 EI 

d I. 3 V. arrived at Aug fourg the 1 5th The con- 
y of June 1530, and on the a0th day of 1790," 
d the fame month, the diet was opened. As it was preſened to 


of unanimouſly agreed, that the affairs of religion * 10 
d ſhould be brought upon the carpet before the de- 
liberations relating to the intended war with the 


to Turks, the proteſtant members of this great afſem- 
» bly received from the emperor a formal permiſ- 
* ſion to preſent to the diet, on the 25th of June, 
if an account of their religious principles and te- 
y. nets, In conſequence of this, CHRISTIAN Bayes, 
- chancellor of Saxony, read, in the German lan- 
4 guage, in preſence of the emperor and the aſſem- 


bled princes, the famous confeſſion, which has been 
n, ſince 
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Cc ENT. fince diſtinguiſhed by the denomination of the 
s er. 1. confeſſion of Aug ſhurg. The princes heard it with 
——— the deepeſt attention and recollection of mind; 
it confirmed ſome in the principles they had em- 
braced, ſurpriſed others, and many, who, before 
this time, had little or no idea of the religious 
ſentiments of LurHER, were now not only con- 
vinced of their innocence, but were, moreover, 
delighted with their purity and ſimplicity. The 
copies of this confeſſion, which, after being read, 
were delivered to the emperor, were ſigned and 
ſubſcribed by Jokx, elector of Saxony, by four 
princes of the empire, GORE, marquis of Bran- 
denburg, ExN EST, duke of Lunenburg, Phiulir, 
landgrave of Heſſe, WolrG AN, prince of Anbalt, 


and by the imperial cities of Nuremburg and Reut- ng 

lingen, who all thereby ſolemnly declared their : 

aſſent to the doctrines contained in it [e]. N. 

The nature II. The tenor and contents of the confeſſion of ny 

at tb con. Augſburg are well known; at leaſt, by all who 3 

fefion of have the ſmalleſt acquaintance with eccleſiaſtical 2 
dog ferry. hiſtory ; ſince that confeſſion was adopted by the 

whole body of the proteftants as the rule of their of 

faith. The ſtyle that reigns in it is plain, elegant, * 

grave, and perſpicuous, ſuch as becomes the na- : 

ture of the ſubject, and ſuch as might be expected the 

from the admirable pen of MELANCTHBON. The _ 

matter was, undoubredly, ſupplied by LuTazs, Lin 

who, during the diet, reſided at Coburg, a town Ro 

ade 

[e] There is a very voluminous hiſtory of this diet, which Th 

was publiſhed in the year 1577, in folio, at Francfort on Oder, Tet 

by the laborious GzoxGs CELESTIN E. The hiſtory of the 15 

Confeſſion of Aug ſburg was compoſed, in Latin, by Davin _ 

CurTREuUs, and more recently, in German, by Ex x. tefl 

SoLom, Cy RIAN and CHRISTOPHER Aus. Salic. The = 

performance of the latter is rather, indeed, a hiſtory of the Re- die 

Formation in general, than of the Confeſſion of Augſburg in par- ove 

ticular. That of CyyRIAN is more conciſe and elegant, and _ 

is confirmed by original pieces, which are equally authentic and Sm 

curious. N . * 


LE 2: 
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in the neighbourhood of Aug/burg ; and, even the CENT, 
form it received from the eloquent pen of his col- 3 f. l. 
league, was authoriſed in conſequence of his appro- ——— 
bation and advice. This confeffion contains twen- 
ty-eight chapters, of which the greateſt part [4] 
are employed in repreſenting, with perſpicuity 
and truth, the religious opinions of the proteſ- 
tants, and the reſt in pointing out the errors and 
abuſes that occaſioned their ſeparation from the 


church of Rome [e]. | 

III. The creatures of the Roman pontif, who The Roman 
were preſent at this diet, employed Join FABER, engt 4 l8. 
afterwards biſhop of Vienna, together with Ecx1vus futation of 
and another doctor, named Cochlæus, to draw 3 
up a refutation of this famous confeſſion. This 4vg/fwg. 
pretended refutation having been read publicly in 
the aſſembly, the emperor demanded of the pro- 


teſtant members that they. would acquieſce in it, 


: and put an end to their religious debates by an 
; unlimited ſubmiſſion to the doctrines and opinions 
contained in this anſwer. But this demand was 
, [4] Twenty-one chapters were ſo employed; the other 
{even contained a detail of the errors and ſuperſtitions of the 
> church of Rome. | 
- fe] It is proper to obſerve here, that, while the Lu- 
1 therans preſented their Confz/ion to the diet, another excellent 
Remonſlrance of the ſame nature was addreſſed to this auguſt 
4 aſſembly by the cities of Straſburg, Conſtance, Memingen, and 
3 Lindaw, which had rejected the errors and juriſdiction of 
n Rome, but did not enter into the Lutheran league, becauſe they 
adopted the opinions of Zuix ] in relation to the euchariſt. 
h The declaration of theſe four towns (which was called the 
f Tetrapolitan Confeſſion, on account of their number) was drawn 
4 up by the excellent Ma TIN BuCER, aud was conſidered as a 
© maſterpiece of reaſoning and eloquence, not only by the pro- 
teſtants, but even by ſeveral of the Roman-catholics ; and 
* among others by Mr. Dueixn. Zuix or alſo ſent to this 
A diet a private confeſſion of his religious opinions. It is how- 
. ever remarkable, that though Buces compoſed a ſeparate Re- 
4 monſtrance, yet his name appears among the ſubſcribers at | 
1 Smalcald, in the year 1537, to the confeſſion of Augſburg, 1 
and to MELANCTRHOR“'s defence of it. 0 
in far 
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CEN T. far from being complied with. The proteſtants 

. declared, on the contrary, that they were by no 

—— means ſatisfied with the reply of their adverſaries, 
and earneſtly deſired a copy of it; that they might 
demonſtrate more fully its extreme inſufficiency 
and weakneſs. This reafonable requeſt was re- 
fuſed by- the emperor, who, on this occaſion, as 
well as on ſeveral others, ſhewed more regard to 
the importunity of the pope's legate and his party, 
than to the demands of equity, candour, and 
Juſtice. He even interpoſed his ſupreme 
authority to ſuſpend any further proceeding in 
this matter, and ſolemnly prohibited the publi- 
cation of any new writings or declarations that 
might contribute to lengthen out theſe religious 
debates. This, however, did not reduce the pro- 
teftants to ſilence. The divines of that commu- 
nion, who had been preſent at the diet, endea- 
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voured to recolle& the arguments and objections to 
employed by Fazrr, and had again recourſe hig 
to the pen of Mrlaxcrhox, who, refuted on 
them, in an ample and ſatisfactory manner, in a Sar 
learned piece that was preſented to the emperor Per 
on the 22d of September, but which that prince wit 
refuſed to receive. This anſwer was afterwards ſue 
enlarged by MzLancTwon, when he had ob- vate 
tained a copy of FaBER's reply, and was pub- ule 
liſhed in the year 1531, with the other pieces not 
that related to the doctrine and diſcipline of the age, 
Lutheran church, under the title of A defence of mus 
the confeſſion of Aug ſburg. but 
8 IV. There were only three ways left of bring- Ot 
ions con-, * ; to t 
cerning the ing to a concluſion theſe religious differences, 
method 10. Which, it was, in reality, moſt difficult to recon- ce 
termivating Cile. The firſt and the moſt rational method was, ther 
— to grant to thoſe who refuſed to ſubmit to the culiz 
Sons, doctrine and juriſdiction of Rome, the liberty of nter 


following their private judgment in matters of the 
a religious nature, the privilege of ſerving God with 
according 
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according to the dictates of their conſcience, and CEN T, 


all this in ſuch a manner that the public tranquil- 
liry ſhould not be diſturbed. The ſecond, and, 
at the ſame time, the ſhorteſt and moſt iniqui- 


tous expedient, was to end theſe diſſenſions by 
military apoſtles, who, ſword in hand, ſhould: 


force. the proteſtants to return to the boſom of the 
church, and: to court the papal yoke, which they 
had ſo magnanimouſly thrown off their necks; 
Some thought of a middle way, which lay equal- 
ly remote from the difficulties that attended the 
two methods now mentioned, and propoſed that 
a reconciliation ſhould be made upon fair, candid, 
and equitable terms, by engaging each of the con- 
tending. parties to temper their zeal with mode- 
ration, to abate reciprocally the rigour of their 
pretenſions, and remit ſome of their reſpective 


claims. This method, which ſeemed agreeable 
to the dictates of reaſon, charity, and juſtice, was 


highly approved of by ſeveral wiſe and good men, 
on both ſides; but it was ill-ſuited to the arro- 
gant ambition of the Roman pontif, and the ſu- 
perſtitious ignorance of the times, which beheld 
with horror, whatever tended to introduce the 
ſweets of religious liberty, or the exerciſe of pri- 
vate judgment. The ſecond method, even the 
ule of violence, and the terrors of the ſword, was 
more agreeable to the ſpirit and ſentiments of the 
age, and was peculiarly ſuited to the deſpotic ge- 
nius and fanguine counſels of the court of Reme; 
but the, emperor had prudence and equity enough 
to make him reject it, and it appeared ſhocking 
to thoſe who were not loſt to all ſentiments of juſ- 
tice or moderation. The third expedient was 
therefoke moſt generally approved of; it was pe- 
culiarly agreeable to all who were zealous for the 
intereſts and tranquillity of the empire, nor did 
the Roman pontit ſeem to look upon it either 
with averſion or contempt, Hence various con- 


terences 
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CENT, ferences were held between perſons of eminence, 
82 mo 1. Piety, and learning, who were choſen for that 
| purpoſe from both ſides, and nothing was omitted 
that might have the leaſt tendency to calm the 
animoſity, heal the diviſions, and unite the hearts 


of the contending parties [/]; but all to no pur- 
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poſe, ſince the difference between their opinions jo 
was too conſiderable, and of too much impor- mm 
tance, to admit of a reconciliation. It was in 
theſe conferences that the ſpirit and charaQter of re 
MELancTtaon appeared in their true and genuine Et 
colours; and it was here that the votaries of has 
Rome exhauſted their efforts to gain over to their fy 
party this pillar of the Reformation, whoſe abi- We 
lities and virtues added ſuch a luſtre to the pro- an 
teſtant cauſe. This humane and gentle ſpirit we 
was apt to ſink into a kind of yielding ſoftneſs vie 
under the influence of mild and generous treat- ve 
ment. And, accordingly, while his adverſaries ex} 
ſoothed him with fair words and flattering pro- of 
miſes, he ſeemed to melt as they ſpoke, and, in chi 
ſome meaſure, to comply with their demands: thi: 
but when they ſo far forgot themſelves as to make dej 
uſe of imperious language and menacing terms, a f. 
then did MELAxcTHON appear in a very different to 
tioi 
t [V] As in the confeſſion of Aug ſhurg there were three and 
ſorts of articles, one ſort orthodox, and adopted by both yon 
ſides; another that conſiſted of certain propoſitions, which b 
the papal party conſidered as ambiguous and obſcure; and a of f 
third, in which the doctrine of Lur HER was entirely oppoſite pub 
to that of Rome; this gave ſome reaſon to hope that, by the rent 
means of certain conceſſions and modifications, conducted the 
mutually by a ſpirit of candour and charity, matters might be h 
accommodated at laſt. For this purpoſe, ſelect perſons were chu 
appointed to carry on this ſalutary work, at firſt ſeven from add, 
each party, conſiſting of princes, lawyers, and divines, which had 
number was afterwards reduced to three. LuTHER's obſtinate, dur 
ſtubborn, and violent temper, rendering him unfit for healing 
diviſions, he was not employed in theſe conferences, but he Curt 
was conſtantly conſulted by the proteſtant party ; and it was V 


with a view to this that he reſided at Coburg. . 
Point 
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point of light; then a ſpirit of intrepidity, ardor, e E N r. 


and independence animated all his words and ac- 
tions, and he looked down with contempt on the 
threats of power, the frowns of fortune, and the 
fear of death. The truth 1s, that, in this great 
and good man, a ſoft and yielding temper was 
joined with the moſt inviolable fidelity, and the 
molt invincible attachment to the truth. 

V. This reconciling method of terminating the 
religious debates, between the friends of liberty 
and the votaries of Rome, proving ineffectual, the 
latter had recourſe to other meaſures, which were 
ſuited to the iniquity of the times, though they 
were equally diſavowed by the dictates of reaſon 
and the precepts of the goſpel. Theſe meaſures 
were, the force of the ſecular arm, and the autho- 
rity of imperial edicts. On the 19th day of No- 
vember, a ſevere decree was iſſued out, by the 
expreſs order of the emperor, during the abſence 
of the Heſſian and Saxon princes, who were the 
chief fupporters of the proteſtant cauſe; and, in 
this decree, every thing was manifeſtly adapted to 
deject the friends of religious liberty, if we except 
a faint and dubious promiſe of engaging the pope 
to aſſemble (in about ſix months after the ſepara- 
tion of the diet) a general council. The dignity 
and excellence of the papal religion are extolled, be- 
yond meaſure, in this partial decree; a new decree 
of ſeverity and force added to that which had been 
publiſhed at Worms againſt LuTHER and his adhe- 
rents; the changes that had been introduced into 
the doctrine and diſcipline of the proteſtant 
churches, ſeverely cenſured; and a ſolemn order 
addreſſed to the princes, ſtates, and cities, that 
had thrown off the papal yoke, to return to their 
duty and their allegiance to Rome, on pain of in- 
curring the indignation and vengeance of the em- 
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peror, 
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as the patron and protector of the 
church [g]. | 

VI. No ſooner were the elector of Saxony and 
the confederate princes informed of this deplora- 
ble iſſue of the diet of Aug ſburg, than they aſſem- 
bled in order to deliberate upon the meaſures that 
were proper to be taken on this critical occaſion. 
In the year 1530, and the year following, they 
met, firſt at Smalcald, afterwards at Francfort, and 


formed a ſolemn alliance and confederacy, with 


the intention of defending vigorouſly their reli- 
gion and liberties againſt the dangers and en- 
croachments with which they were menaced by 
the edict of Aug /burg, without attempting, how- 
ever, any thing, properly ſpeaking, offenſive 
againſt the votaries of Rome. Into this confede- 
racy they invited the kings of England, France, 
and Denmark, with ſeveral other republics and 
ſtates, and left no means unemployed that might 
tend to corroborate and cement this important 
alliance [5]. Amidſt theſe emotions and prepa- 

KF rations, 


tF [z] To give the greater degree of weight to this edict it 
was reſolved, that no judge, who refuſed to approve and ſub- 
ſcribe its contents, ſhould be admitted into the imperial cham- 
ber of Spire, which is the ſupreme court in Germany. The 
emperor allo and the popiſh princes engaged themſelves to em- 
ploy their united forces in order to maintain its authority, and 
to promote its execution. 

[] LuTRER, who at firſt ſeemed averſe to this confe- 
deracy, from an apprehenſion of the. calamities and troubles it 
might produce, perceiving at length its neceſſity, conſented 
to it; but, uncharitably, as well as imprudently, refuſed com- 
prehending in it the followers of ZuinGLs among the Swiſs, 
together with the German ſtates or cities, which had adopted 
the ſentiments and confeflion of Buces., And yet we find 
that the cities of Lim and Aug ſbrrg had embraced the Refor- 
mation on the principles of Zuix LE. In the invitation ad- 
dreſſed to HENRY VIII. king of Exgland, whom the confede- 
rate princes were willing to declare the head and protector of 
their league, the following things were expreſsly ſtipulated 
among ſeveral others: vi. That the king ſhould encourage, 
promote, and maintain the true doctrine of CHR IS7, as it was 

contained 
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rations, which portended an approaching rupture, 


the elector Palatine, and the elector of Mentz, 3, 


99 


CENT. 
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offered their mediation, and endeavoured to re- —— 


concile the contending princes. With reſpect to 


the emperor, various reaſons united to turn his 
views towards peace. For, on the one hand, he 
ſtood in need of ſuccours againſt the Turk, which 
the proteſtant princes refuſed to grant as long as the 
edits of Worms and Aug ſburg remained in force; 
and, on the other, the election of his brother Fer - 
DINAND to the dignity of king of the- Romans, 


which had been concluded by a majority of votes, 


contained in the Confeſſion of Aug ſburg, and defend the 
ſame at the next general council; that he ſhould not agree to 
any council ſummoned by the biſhop of Rome, but proteſt 
againſt 1t,, and neither ſubmit to its decrees, nor ſuffer them 


to be reſpected in his dominions ;—that he ſhould never allow . 


the Roman pontif to have any pre-eminence or juriſdiction in 
his domimons ;—that he ſhould advance 100,000 crowns for 
the uſe of the confederacy, and double that ſum if it became 
neceſſary ; all which articles the confederate princes were ob- 
liged equally to obſerve on their part. To theſe demands the 
king anſwered, immediately, in a manner that was not ſatisfac- 
tory. He declared, that he would maintain and promote the 
true doctrine of CHRIS TUHJ; but, at the ſame time, as the 
true ground of that doctrine lay only in the Holy Seriptures, he 
would not accept, at any one's hand, what ſhould be lis faith, 
or that of his kingdoms, and therefore deſired they would ſend 
over learned men to confer with him, in order to promote a 
religious union between him and the confederates. He more- 
over declared himſelf of their opinion with reſpect to the 
meeting of a free general council, promiſed to join with them, 
in all ſuch councils, for the defence of the true doctrine; but 
thought the regulation of the ceremonial part of religion, 
being a matter of indifference, ought to be left to the choice 
of each ſovereign for his own dominions. After this, the king 
gave them a ſecond anſwer more full and ſatisfactory; but 
upon the fall of queen Ax NE, this negociation came to no- 
thing. On the one hand, the king grew cold, when he per- 
ceived that the confederates could be of no longer ſervice to 
him in ſupporting the validity of his marriage; and, on the 
other, the German princes were ſenſible that they could never 
ſucceed with Henry, unleſs they would allow him an abſolute 
diftatorihip in matters of religion. | 
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at the diet of Cologn, in the year 1531, was con- 
teſted by the ſame princes as contrary to me fun- 
damental laws of the empire. 

VII. In this troubled ſtate of hs many pro- 
jects of reconciliation were propoſed ; and, after 
various negociations, a treaty of peack was con- 
cluded at Nuremberg, in the year 1 532, between 
the emperor and the proteſtant princes, on the 
following conditions; that the latter ſhould fur- 
niſh a ſubſidy for carrying on the war againſt the 
Turk, and acknowledge FERDINAND lawful king 
of the Romans ; and that the emperor, on his part, 
ſhould abrogate and annul the edits of Worms 
and Aug/burg, and allow the Lutherans the free 
and unmoleſted exerciſe of their religious doctrine 


and diſcipline, until a rule of faith was fixed 


either in the free general council that was to be 
aſſembled in the ſpace of ſix months, or in a diet 
of the empire. The apprehenſion of an approach- 
ing rupture was ſcarcely removed by this agree- 
ment, when Jonn, elector of Saxony, died, and 
was ſucceeded by his ſon Joann FrepeICK, a 
prince of invincible fortitude and magnanimity, 
whoſe reign was little better than a continued 
ſcene of diſappointments and calamities. 

VIII. The religious truce, concluded at Nu- 
remberg, inſpired with new vigour and reſolution 
all the friends of the reformation. It gave ſtrength 
to the feeble, and perſeverance to the bold. . 
couraged by it, thoſe who had been hitherto only 
ſecret enemies to the Roman pontif, ſpurned now 
his yoke publicly, and refuſed to ſubmit to his 
imperious juriſdiction. This appears from the va- 
rious cities and provinces in Germany, which, 
about this time, boldly enliſted themſelves under 
the religious ſtandards of Lr HER. On the other 
hand, as all hope of terminating the religious de- 
bates that divided Europe was founded in the 
meeting of the general council, which had been 


ſo 
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ſo ſolemnly promiſed, the emperor renewed his c E N r. 


earneſt requeſts to CLEMENT VII., that he would , 


' haſten an event that was expected and deſired with 
ſo much impatience. The pontif, whom the 
hiſtory of paſt councils filled with the moſt uneaſy 
and diſcouraging apprehenſions, endeavoured to 
retard what he could not, with any decency, ab- 
ſolutely refuſe [;]. He formed innumerable pre+ 
texts to put off the evil day; and his whole con- 
duct evidently ſhewed, that he was more deſirous 
of having theſe religious differences decided by 
the force of arms, than by the power of argument. 
He indeed, in the year 1533,. made a propoſal, 
by his legate, to aſſemble a council at Mantua; 
Placentia, or Bologna; but the proteſtants refuſed 
their conſent to the nomination of an Itahan coun- 
cil, and inſiſted, that a controverſy, which had 
its rife in the heart of Germany, ſhould be decided 
within the limits of the empire. The pope, by 
his uſual artifices, eluded his own promiſe, diſ- 
appointed their expectations, and was cut off by 
death, in the year 1534, in the midſt of his ſtra- 
tagems [X]. 

IX. His ſucceſſor Paul III. ſeemed to ſhew 
leſs reluctance to the aſſembling a general coun- 
cl, and appeared even diſpoſed to comply with 
the defires of the emperor in that reſpect. Ac- 
cordingly, in the year 1535, he expreſſed his in- 
Clination to convoke one at Mantua; and, the 


IF [7] Beſides the fear of ſeeing his authority diminiſhed 
by a general council, another reaſon engaged Clements VII. 
to avoid an aſſembly of that nature; for being conſcious of 
the illegitimacy of his birth, as Fx ao Paulo obſerves, he had 
ground to fear that the Colon x As, or his other enemies, 
might plead this circumſtance before the council, as a reaſon 
for his excluſion from the pontificate ; ſince it might be well 
queſtioned, whether a 4a/tard could be a pope, though it is 
known, from many inſtances, that a profligate may. 

Le] See an ample accouat of every thing relative to this 
_ in FRA. PauLo's Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, 
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CENT, year following, actually ſent circular letters for 
. purpoſe through all the kingdoms and ſtates 
under his juriſdiction [/]. The proteſtants, on 
the other hand, fully perſuaded, that, in fuch a 
council [+], all things would be carried by the 
votaries of Rome, and nothing concluded but what 
ſhould be agreeable to the ſentiments and ambi- 
tion of the pontif, aſſembled at Smalcald in the 
year 1537. And there they proteſted ſolemnly 
againſt ſuch a partial and corrupt council as that 
which was convoked by PAul III.; but, at the 
ſame time, had a new ſummary of their doctrine 
drawn up by LuTrats, in order to preſent it to 
the aſſembled biſhops, if it was required of them. 
This ſummary, which was diſtinguiſhed by the 
title of the Articles of Smalcald, is generally joined 
with the creeds and confeſſions of the Lutheran 


church. | | | 
New out- X. During theſe tranſactions, two remarkable 
mired by events happened, of which the one was moſt de- 


the anabap- trimental to the cauſe of religion in general, to 
225 that of the Reformation in particular, and pro- 
duced, in Germany, civil tumults and commo- 
tions of the moſt horrid kind; while the other 
was more ſalutary in its conſequences and effects, 
and ſtruck at the very root of the papal authority 
and dominion. The former of theſe events was 


ty] This council was ſummoned, by Paul III., to aſ- 
ſemble at Mantua, on the 23d of May, 1537, by a bull iſſued 
out the 2d of June of the preceding year. Several obſtacles 
prevented its meeting. Frederick, duke of Mantua, was not 
much inclined to receive at once ſo many gueſts, and ſome of 
them turbulent ones, into the place of his reſidence. 

un] That is, in a council aſſembled by the authority of 
the pope alone, and that alſo in Italy; two circumſtances that 
muſt have greatly contributed to give PA u III. an undue in- 
fluence in that aſſembly. The proteſtants maintained, that 
the emperar aud the other Chriſtian princes of Europe had 2 
right to be autboritatively concerned in calling a general coun- 
cil; and that ſo much the more, as the Roman pontif was 
evidently one of the parties in the preſent debate. 


a new 
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a new ſedition, kindled by a fanatical and out- CEN T. 


f XVI. 
rageous mob of the anabaptiſts; and the latter, . 1 


the rupture between HENRY VIII. king of Eng- 
land, and the Roman pontif, whoſe juriſdiction 
and ſpiritual ſupremacy were publicly renounced 
by that rough and reſolute monarch. RV 

In the year 1533, there came to Munſter, a 
city in Weſtphalia, a certain number of anabaptiſts, 
who ſurpaſſed the reſt of that fanatical tribe in the 
extravagance of their proceedings, the frenzy of 
their difordered brains, and the madneſs of their 
pretenſions and projects. They gave themſelves 
out for the meſſengers of heaven, inveſted with a 
divine commiſſion to lay the foundations of a new 
government, a holy and ſpiritual empire, and to 


deſtroy and overturn all temporal rule and autho- 


rity, all human and political inftitutions. Having 
turned all things into confuſion and uproar in the 
city of Munſter by this ſeditious and extravagant 
declaration, they began to erect a new republic (], 
conformable to their abſurd and chimerical notions 
of religion, and committed the adminiſtration of 
it to Joun BocknoLT, gtaylor. by profeſſion, and 
a native of Leyden. : Their reign, however, was 
of a ſhort duration ; for, in the year 1535, the 
city was beſieged and taken by the biſhop of 
Munſter, aſſiſted by other German princes ; this 
fanatical king and his wrong-headed aſſociates 
put to death in the moſt terrible and ignominious 
manner, and the new hierarchy deſtroyed with its 
furious and extravagant founders. This diſorderly 
and outrageous conduct of an handful of anabap- 
tiſts, drew upon the whole body heavy marks of 
diſpleaſure from the greateſt part of the European 
princes. The ſevereſt laws were enacted againſt 
them for the ſecond time, in conſequence of which 
the innocent and the guilty were involved in the 
[] This fanatical eſtabliſhment they diſtinguiſhed by the 
title of the New Jeruſalem, 
| | 4 ſame 
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1 8 ſame terrible fate, and prodigious numbers de- þ 
1 8 >=" 1, Voted to death in the moſt dreadful forms [0]. 0 
1 — Xl. The pillars of papal deſpotiſm were at this ( 
Fi eee time ſhaken in England by an event, which, at 
1 nounces the firſt, did not ſeem to promiſe ſuch important f 
WW na conſequences. Henry VIII., a prince who in hk 
Wn | e and in abilities was ſurpaſſed by none who A 
1 Roman pon- ſwayed the ſceptre in this age, and who, in the Ia 
iN tif, beginning of theſe religious troubles, had oppoſed C 
Wi the doctrine and views of LuTHER with the utmoſt b 
"9 vehemence, was the principal agent in this great of 
M revolution [p]. Bound in the chains of matrimony to 
iN to CATHARINE of Arragon, aunt to CHARLES V., pi 
WH but, at the ſame time, captivated by the charms al 
. of an illuſtrious virgin, whoſe name was ANNA E. 
We BoLeyn, he ardently deſired to be divorced from 10 
. the former, that he might render lawful his paſſion th 
5 for the latter [q]. For this purpoſe, he addreſſed ac 
bi. himſelf W 1 
„ e HERNMANNI HAMMuELNMANNI Hiftoria Fccleſ. renati C1 
1 Ewangelii per inferiorem Saxoniam et Weſtphal. part II. p. 1196. an 
i opp DI PaIN TZ Specimen Hiſtoriæ Anabapt. c. x, xi, xii. thi 
al ; N 94 . . . mc: 
1 This ſe& was, in proceſs of time, conſiderably reformed wi 
if by the miniſtry of two Frieſlanders, Un BO and MEN NON, who u 
1 purified it from the enthuſiaſtic, ſeditious, and atrocious prin- Tt 
"ooh ciples of its firſt founders, as will be ſeen in the progreſs of vie 
1 this hiſtory. | | 
1 [»] Among the various portraits that have been given ver 
1 by hiſtorians of HENRY VIII., there is none that equals the mer 
At maſterly one drawn by Mr. Hum, in his Hiftory of England, mat 
* under the houſe of Tupor. This great painter, whoſe biſh 
a N colouring, in other ſubjects, is ſometimes more artful fille 
„ than accurate, has catched from nature the ſtriking lines con 
| of HENRY S motley character, and thrown them into a compo- beer 
. i fition, in which they appear with the greateſt truth, ſer out Wo 
1 with all the powers of expreſſion. ſiſte 
4 1 a] From Dr. Mos nEIu's manner of expreſſing himſelf, have 
1 an uninformed reader might be led to conclude, that the charms wiſe 
of Ax NA Bor EYN were the ozly motive that engaged HENRY infir 
to diſſolve his marriage with CATHARINE. But this repreſen- of A 
tation of the matter is not accurate. The king had entertained and 
ſcruples concerning the legitimacy of his marriage, before his Huge 
acquaintance with the beautiful and unfortunate Ax x A. Con- Tv1 


verſant 
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himſelf to the Roman pontif CLEM ENT VII., in CENT. 
order to obtain 4 diſſolution of his marriage with 820 v. 1. 
CaTHARINE, alleging, that a principle of reli 
ion reſtrained him from enjoying any longer the 

weets of connubial love with that princeſs, as ſhe 

had been previouſly married to his elder brother, 
ARTHUR, and as it was repugnant to the divine 
law to contract wedlock with a brother's widow. 
CLEMENT was greatly perplexed upon this occaſion, 
by the apprehenſion of incurring the indignation 

of the emperor in caſe his deciſion was favourable 

to HENRY; and therefore he contrived various 
pretexts to evade a poſitive anſwer, and exhauſted 
all his policy and artifice to cajole and deceive the 
Engliſh monarch. Tired with the pretexts, apo- 
logies, vain promiſes, and tardy proceedings of 
the Roman pontif, HENRY had recourſe, for the 
accompliſhment of his purpoſes, to an expedient 
which was ſuggeſted by the famous THOMAS 
CRANMER, who was a ſecret friend to LurhER | 1 
and his cauſe, and who was afterwards raiſed to _ 
the ſee of Canterbury. This expedient was, to de- 
mand the opinions of the moſt learned European 8 
univerſities concerning the ſubje& of his ſcruples. MM 
The reſult of this meaſure was favourable to his 1: 
views. The greateſt part of the univerſities de- | 


verſant in the writings of Tuomas Aquinas and other ſchool- N 
men, who looked upon the Levitical law as of moral and per- | 
manent obligation, and attentive to the remonſtrances of the | 
biſhops, who declared his marriage unlawful, the king was | 
filled with anxious doubts, that had made him break off all | 
conjugal commerce with the queen, before his affections had 1 
been engaged by any other. This appears by Cardinal 10 

} 

| 


o — =. 
Je og Ix 


_ 


WoLsty's propoſing a marriage between his majeſty and the its 
ſiſter of Francis I., which that pliant courtier would never i} 
elf, have done, had he known that the king's affections were other- 417 
rms wiſe engaged. After all, it is very poſſible, that the age and 11:8 
RY infirmities of CATHARINE, together with the blooming charms = 
en- of Anna BoLzyY x, tended much to animate Hg NR L's remorſe, 14 
ned and to render his conſcience more ſcrupulous. See Burners 1 
his Hiſtory of the Reformation. Huuk's Hiftary of the Houſe of 1 
on- Tu po, p. 150. 1 
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CENT. clared the marriage with a brother's widow un- 
S1. I. lawful, CaTHaring was conſequently divorced ; 
Axx A conducted by a formal marriage into the 
royal bed, notwithſtanding the remonſtances of 
CLEMENT ; and the Engliſh nation delivered from 
the tyranny of Rome, by Hzxzv's renouncing the 
juriſdiction and ſupremacy of its imperious pontif. 
Soon after this, HENRY was declared by the par- 
liament and people /upreme head, on earth, of the 
church of England, the monaſteries were ſuppreſſed, 
and their revenues applied to other purpoſes; and 
the power and authority of the pope were abro- 
gated and entirely overturned [y]. 
The nn , XII. It is however carefully to be obſerved here, 
5-9: of this that this downfal of the papal authority in England 
firſt ep o was not productive of much benefit either to the 
Reform- friends or to the cauſe of the Reformation. For 
da, FE. the ſame monarch, who had fo reſolutely with- 
; drawn himſelf from the dominion of Rome, yet 
{uperſtitiouſly retained the greateſt part of its 
errors, along with its imperious and perſecuting 
ſpirit, He ſtill adhered to ſeveral of the mot: 
monſtrous doctrines of popery, and frequently 
preſented the terrors of death to thoſe who differed 
from him in their religious ſentiments. Beſides, 
he conſidered the title of Head of the Engliſh 
church, as if it transferred to him the enormous 
power which had been claimed, and indeed 
uſurped, by the Roman pontifs; and, in conſe- 
ence of this interpretation of his title, he looked 
upon himſelf as maſter of the religious ſentiments 


of his ſubjects, and as authoriſed to preſcribe 


[r] Beſides the full and accurate account of this and other 
important events that is to be found in Biſhop Bux x ET's ex- 
cellent Hiſtory of the Reformation of the Church of England, the 
curious reader will do well to conſult the records of this memo- 
rable revolution in W1Lx1ns's Concil. Magna Britanniz et 
Hiberniæ, tom. iii. p. 424.— RAYNAL, Anecdotes Hiftoriquer, 
Politigues, Militaires, tom. 1. part II. p. 90.—Gen. Dictionary, 
at the article BOLEYN. 


modes 
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modes of faith according to his fancy. Hence it 
came. to paſs, that, during the life and reign of 
this prince, the face of religion was conſtantly 
changing, and thus reſembled the capricious and 
unſteady character of its new chief. The pru- 
dence, learning, and activity of CRanMER, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, who was the favourite of the 
king, and the friend of the Reformation, coun- 
teracted, however, in many inſtances, the humour 
and vehemence of this inconſtant and turbulent 
monarch. The pious productions and wiſe counſels 
of that venerable prelate diminiſhed daily the in- 
fluence of the ancient ſuperſtitions, diſpelled b 

degrees the miſts of ignorance that blinded the 


people in favour of popery, and increaſed conſi- 


derably the number of thoſe who wiſhed well to 
the Reformation [5]. | 

XIII. After the meeting of the council of 
Mantua was prevented, various meaſures were 
taken, and many ſchemes propoſed, by the em- 
peror on the one hand, and the proteſtant princes 
on the other, for the reſtoration of concord and 
union, both civil and religious. But theſe mea- 
ſures and projects were unattended with any ſolid 
or ſalutary fruit, and were generally diſconcerted 
by the intrigues and artifice of Rome, whoſe legates 
and creatures were always lying in wait to blow 
the flame of diſcord in all thoſe councils that 
ſeemed unfavourable to the ambition of its pontifs. 
In the year 1541, the emperor, regardleſs of the 
biſhop of Rome, appointed a conference at Worms, 
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A new pro- 
jest of pacie 
fication, 


Conference 


on the ſubject of Religion, between perſons of of Fon. 


piety and learning choſen out of each of the con- 
tending parties. It was here that MELAxcTHO 


and Eeklus diſputed during the ſpace of three 


[5] Beſides Bu RN ET's Hiſtory of the Reformation, fee Ne al's 
Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. i. chap. i. p. 11. 
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CEN x. days [J. This conference was, for certain reaſons, 


SECT, I, 


Diet of Ras 
tiſbon. 


All things 

tend to an 

open rup- 
- tures 


removed to the diet which was held at Kati/bon 
that ſame year, and in which the principal ſubject 
of deliberation was a memorial, preſented by a 
perſon unknown, containing a project of peace, 
with the terms of accommodation that were proper 
to terminate theſe religious differences [4]. This 
conference, however, produced no other effect, 
than a mutual agreement of the contending par- 
ties to refer the deciſion of their pretenfions and 
debates to a general council; or, if the meeting 
of ſuch a council ſhould be prevented by any un- 
foreſeen obſtacles, to the next German diet. 
XIV. This reſolution was rendered ineffectual 
by the period of perplexity and trouble that ſuc- 


ceeded the diet of Ratiſbon; and by various inci- 


dents that widened the breach, and put off to a 
farther day the deliberations that were defigned to 


heal it. It is true, the Roman pontif ordered his 


legate to declare in the diet, which was aſſembled 
at Spire in the year 1542, that he would, according 
to the promiſe: he had already made, aſſemble a 
general council, and that Trent ſhould be the 
place of its meeting, if the diet had no objection 
to that city. FERDINAND, king of the Romans, 
and the princes who adhered to the papal cauſe, 
gave their conſent to this propoſal; while the 
proteſtant members of the diet objected both 
againſt a council ſummoned by the papal authority 
alone, and alſo againſt the place appointed for its 


meeting, and demanded a free and lawful council, 


which ſhould not be biaſſed by the dictates, nor 
awed by the proximity of the Roman pontif. This 
proteſtation produced no effect; Paul III. per- 
ſiſted in his purpoſe, and iſſued out his circular 


[z] See Jo. Ax DR. RoEDERI Libellus de Colloguis Worma- 
tienſi Norimb. 1744, in 4to. 


La] See Jo. ExDmann Breck II Triplex Interim, cap. i. p. 1. 
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letters for the convocation of the council [ww], 
with the approbation of the emperor ; while this 
prince endeavoured, at the diet of Worms, in the 
year 1545, to perſuade the proteſtants to conſent 


te [ww] It is proper to obſerve here, that, having ſummoned 
ſucceſſively a council at Mantua, Vicenxa, and Venice, without 
any effect -, this pontif thought it neceſſary to ſhew the pro- 
teſtants that he was not averſe to every kind of reformation; 
and therefore appointed four cardinals, and five other perſons 
eminent for their learning, to draw up a plan for the reforma- 
tion of the church in general, and of the church of Rome in 
particular, knowing full well, by the fpirit which reigned in 
the conclave, that this project would come to nothing. A 
plan, however, was drawn up by the perſons appointed for 
that purpoſe. The reformation propoſed in this plan was 
indeed extremely ſuperficial and partial ; yet it contains ſome 
particulars, which ſcarcely could have been expected from the 
pens of thoſe that compoſed it. They complained, for inſtance, 
of the pride and ignorance of the biſhops, and propoſed that 
none ſhould receive orders but learned and pious men; and 
that, therefore, care ſhould be taken to have proper maſters to 
inſtruct the youth. They condemned tranſlations from one 
benefice to another, grants of reſervation, non- reſidence, and 
pluralities. They propoſed, that ſome convents ſhould be 
aboliſhed ; that the liberty of the preſs ſhould be reſtrained and 
limited; that the eolloquies of Ex as Mus ſhould be ſuppreſſed ; 
that no eccleſiaſtic ſhould enjoy a benefice out of his own 
country; that no cardinal ſhould have a biſhopric ; that the 
queſtors of St. ANTHONY, and ſeveral other ſaints, ſhould be 
aboliſhed ; and, which was the beſt of all their propoſals, that 
the effects and perſonal eſtate of eccleſiaſties ſhould be given to 
the poor. They concluded with complaining of the prodigious 
number of indigent and ragged prieſts that frequented 
St. PETER's church; and declared, that it was a great ſcandal 


to ſee the whores lodged ſo magnificently at Rome, and riding 


through the ſtreets on fine mules; while the cardinals and other 
eccleſiaſtics accompanied them in a moſt courteous and familiar 
manner, The ſeveral articles of this plan of reformation 
(which Lur HER and STUR MIvUs of Straſburg turned into ridi- 
cule, and which indeed left unredreſſed the moſt intolerable 
grievances of which the proteſtants complained) were publiſhed 


at Antwerp in or about the year 1539, with the anſwer of 


CocaL us to the objections of STURMIUs. They are like- 
wiſe prefixed to the Hifory of the Council of Trent, by CRARRE, 
and were afterwards publiſhed at Paris in 1612 +, 

* This council was never aſſembled. 

＋ See Paur ix, in Paul III. Sleid. l. xii, Univerſ, Med, If. vol, xxvi. 
p. 30. a 
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Cc EN T. to the meeting of this council at Trent, But the { 
S1 . 1, Proteſtants were fixed in their reſolution, and the 
efforts of CHARLES were vain. Upon which the 
emperor, who had hitherto diſapproved of the 
violent meaſures which were inceſſantly ſug- { 
- geſted. by the court of Rome, departed from his a 
uſual prudence and moderation, and, liſtening to 
the ſanguine counſels of Pavr, formed, in con- a 
junction with that ſubtle pontif, the deſign of ter- c 
minating the debates about religion by the force WF " 
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of arms. The landgrave of Heſe and the elector 
of Saxony, who were the chief protectors of the 
proteſtant cauſe, were no ſooner informed of this, 


: 
. 
I: 
* 4 
#1 
. 
* 


| 
i than they took. the proper meaſures to prevent 
08 their being ſurpriſed and overwhelmed unawares I 
1 ö by a ſuperior force, and, accordingly, raiſed an c 
Wh) army for their defence. While this terrible ſtorm W 
i was riſing, LuTHER, whoſe averſion to all methods P! 
ff of violence and force in matters of religion was Cc 
vil well known, and who recommended prayer and W 
1 patience as the only arms worthy of thoſe who had | 
Wi the cauſe of genuine Chriſtianity at heart, was re- H 
moved by Providence from this ſcene of tumult, Pe 
and the approaching calamities that threatened g 
his country. He died in peace, on the 18th of br 
February, in the year 1546, at Ayſleben, the place Ve 
of his birth. | er 
pr 
—_— Ta” on IR Beg a cal 
C HRA P. AV. ar 
The Hiſtory of the Reformation, from the commence- the 
ment of the war of Smalcald to the famous Pacifi- on 
cation, commonly called the PEACE or REeLicion, his 
concluded at Augſburg. pri 
l. IE emperor and the pope had mutually > 
of the war reſolved the deſtruction of all who ſhould WW gs 
of aal ald. dare to oppoſe the council of Trent, The meeting the 


of that ailembly was to ſerve as a ſignal for their 
| taking 
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taking arms; and, accordingly, its deliberations e E A r. 
were ſcarcely begun, in the year 1546, when the g, r. 1 
proteſtants perceived undoubted marks of the ap- 
proaching ſtorm, and of a formidable union be- 
tween the emperor and the pontif to overwhelm 
and cruſh them by a ſudden blow. There had 
been; it is true, a new conference this very year, 
; at the diet of Ratiſbon, between ſome eminent 

doors of both parties, with a view to the accom- 
modation of their religious differences ; but it ap- 
peared ſufficiently, both from the nature of this 
diſpute, the manner it was carried on, and its 
ve and reſult, that the matters in debate would, 
ſooner or later, be decided in the field of battle. 
In the mean time, the fathers, aſſembled in the 
council of Trent, promulgated their decrees : 
while the proteſtint princes in the diet of Ratiſbon 
proteſted againſt their authority, and were, in 
conſequence of this, proſcribed by the emperor, 
who raiſed an army to reduce them to obedience. | 
II. The elector of Saxony and the landgrave of The affairs 
Heſſe led their forces into Bavaria againſt the em- d abe 
peror, and cannonaded his camp at Ingolſtad with nunfaveur- 
great ſpirit. It was ſuppoſed that this would. 
bring the two armies to a general action; bur ſe- 
veral circumſtances prevented a battle, which was 
expected by the moſt of the confederates, and, 
probably, would have been advantageous to their 
— cauſe. Among theſe we may reckon, princi- i 
| pally, the perfidy of Maukicz, duke of Saxony, Zh 
who, ſeduced by the promiſes of the emperor on 
the one hand, and by his own ambition and avarice 
on the other, invaded the electoral dominions of 
his uncle Jonx FarDERICK, while that worthy 
prince was maintaining againſt the emperor the 
ſacred cauſe of religion and liberty. Add to this | 
the diviſions that were fomented by the diſſimula- 
tion of the emperor among the confederate princes; 
the failure of France in furniſhing the ſubſidy that 


had 
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had been promiſed by its monarch; and other in- 
cidents of leſs moment. All theſe things dif. 
couraged fo the heads of the proteſtant party, that 
their army was ſoon diſperſed, and the elector of 
Saxony directed his march homewards. But he 
was purſued by the emperor, who made ſeveral 
ne marches, with a view to deſtroy his enemy, 
before he ſhould have time to recover his vigour; 
in which deſign he was aſſiſted by the ill-grounded 
ſecurity of the elector, and, as there is too much 
reaſon to think, by the treachery of his officers. 
The two armies drew up in order of battle near 
Mublberg on the Elbe, on the 24th of April, 1547; 
and, after a bloody action, that of the elector, 
being inferior in numbers, was entirely defeated, 
and himſelf taken priſoner. PRI, landgrave of 
Heſſe, the other chief of the proteſtants, was per- 
ſuaded by the entreaties of his ſon-in-law, 
Maukice, now declared elector of Saxony [x], to 
throw himſelf upon the mercy of the emperor, and 
to implore his pardon. To this he conſented, 
relying on the promiſe of CHARLES for obtaining 
forgiveneſs, and being reſtored to liberty ; bur, 
notwithſtending theſe expectations, he was unjuſtly 
detained priſoner by a ſcandalous violation of the 
moſt ſolemn convention. It is ſaid, that the em- 
peror retracted his promiſe, and deluded this un- 
PS prince by the ambiguity of two German 
words, which reſemble each other [y]; but this 


point 


tx] In the room of Joux FRED ERNIE, whom he had fo 
baſely betrayed. | 
> [y] There is ſcarcely in hiſtory any inſtance of ſuch a 


mean, perfidious, and deſpotic behaviour as that of the em- 


peror to the landgrave in the caſe now before us. After having 
received in public the humble ſubmiſſions of that unhappy 
prince, made upon his knees, and that in the moſt reſpectful 
and affecting terms, and after having ſet him at liberty by a 
ſolemn treaty, he had him arreſted anew, without alleging 
any reaſon, nay any pretext, and kept him for ſeveral years 
in a cloſe and 25 confinement. When Maurice __ 
. ate 
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point of hiſtory has not been hitherto fo far cleared © * NT. 


up, as to enable us to judge with certainty con- 
cerning the confinement of this prince, and the 
real cauſes to which it was owing [Z]. 


Sz c . 


III. This revolution ſeemed every way adapted The famous 


to complete the ruin of. the proteſtant cauſe, and 


temporary 
ediQ, called 


to crown the efforts of the Roman pontif with the he Interim. 


moſt triumphant ſucceſs. In the diet of Aug ſburg, 


which was aſſembled ſoon after, with an imperial 
army at hand to promote union and diſpatch, the 
emperor required of the proteſtants, that they 
would leave the deciſion of theſe religious conteſts 
to the wiſdom of the council that was to meet at 
Trent. The greateſt part of the members con- 
ſented to this propoſal; and, among others, 
Maurice, the new elector of Saxony, who owed 
both his electorate and his dominions to the em- 
peror, and who was ardently defirous of obtaining 
the liberty of his father-in-law the landgrave of 
Heſſe. This general ſubmiſſion to the will of the 
emperor did not, however, produce the fruits 
that were expected from ſuch a ſolemn and almoſt 
univerſal approbation of the council of Trent. A 
plague, which manifeſted itſelf, or was ſaid to do 
ſo, in that city, engaged the greateſt part of the 
aſſembled fathers to retire to Bologna, and thereby 
the council was, in effect, diſſolved; nor could 
all the entreaties and remonſtrances of the emperor 
prevail upon the pope to re- aſſemble it again 


ſtrated to the emperor againſt this new impriſonment, the eni- 
peror anſwered, that he had never promiſed that the landgrave 
ſhould not be impriſoned anew, but only that he ſhould be 
exempted from perpetual impriſonment ; and, to ſupport this 
allertion, he produced the treaty, in which his miniſters, in 
order to elude the true meaning of the accommodation, had 


perfidiouſly foiſted in ewiger gefangnis, which ſignifies a perpe- 


tual prijen, inſtead of einiger gefangnis, which means any priſen. 
This matter is, however, conteſted by ſome hiſtorians. 

[z] See a German work, entitled, Bzx1 Groscn Veribeidi- 
lung der Evengeliſchen Kirken gegen Gettfr. Arnold. p. 29. 


Vor. IV. 1 without 
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© EN,T. without delay. While things were in this ſitua- 
ser. 1, tion, and the proſpect of ſeeing a council aſſembled 


was caſt at a diſtance, the emperor judged it ne- 
ceſſary, during this interval, to fall upon ſome 


method of maintaining peace in religious matters, 


until the deciſion, ſo long expected, ſhould be 
finally obtained. It was with this view that he 
ordered Julius PrLuGivs, biſhop of Naumburg, 
MichAzl SipoN1vs, a creature of the pontif, and 
Joann AcricoLa, a native of Ayſleben, to draw up 
a Formulary, which might ſerve as a rule of faith 
and worſhip to both of the contending parties, 


until a council ſhould be ſummoned. As this was 


only a temporary appointment, and had not the 


force of a permanent or perpetual inſtitution, the 


rule in queſtion was called the Interim oh 
V. This 


7 [4] This project of Ca x LES was formed, partly to vent 
his reſentment againſt the pope, and partly to anſwer other 
purpoſes of a more political kind. Be that as it may, the 
Formula ad Interim, or Temporary Rule of Faith and Worſhip, 
here mentioned, contained all the eſſential doctrines of the 
church of Rome, though confiderably ſoftened and mitigated 
by the moderate, prudent, and artful terms in which they 
were expreſſed ; terms quite different from thoſe that were 
employed, before and after this period, by the council of 
Trent. There was even an affected ambiguity in many ex- 
preſſions, which rendered them ſuſceptible of different ſenſes, 
applicable to the ſentiments of both communions, and therefore 
diſagreeable to both. The Interim was compoſed with that 
fraudulent, ſpecious, and ſeducing dexterity, that in after- 
times appeared in the deceitful Expoſition of the Catholic Faith, 
by M. Bossver, biſhop of Meaux, and it was almoſt equally 
rejected by the proteſtants and Roman catholics. The cup was 
allowed, by this Imperial Creed, to the proteſtants in the ad- 
miniſtration of the Lord's ſupper, and prieſts and clerks were 
permitted by it to enter into the married ſtate. Theſe grants 
were, however, accompanied with the two following condi- 
tions: 1. That every one ſhould be ut liberty to uſe the cup, or 10 
abſtain from it, and to chooſe a flate of marriage, or a ſtate f 
celibacy, as he ſhould judge moſt fitting. 2. That theſe gran 
ſhould remain in force no longer than the happy period when 4 
general council jhould terminate all religious differences, Ibis 


tecond condition was adapted to produce the greateſt * 
x | | | an 
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IV. This temporary rule of faith and diſcipline, e E N r. 
though it was extremely favourable to che intereſts 3 MED [ 
and pretenſions of the court of Rome, had yet the ——— 
fate to which ſchemes of reconciliation are often Ab, t*%- 
expoſed ; it pleaſed neither of the contending par- which this 
ties, but was equally offenſive to the followers of „a.. 
Lurz, and to the Roman pontif. It was, 
however, promulgated with ſolemnity by the em- 
peror, at the diet of Aug/burg ; and the elector of 
Mentz, without even deigning to aſk the opinions 
of the aſſembled princes and ſtates, roſe with an 
air of authority, and, as if he had been commiſ- 
ſioned to repreſent the whole diet, gave a formal 
and public approbation to this famous Interim. 

Thus were many princes of the empire, whoſe 
ſilence, though it proceeded from want of courage, 
was interpreted as the mark of a tacit conſent, 
engaged againſt their will to receive this 400k as 
a body of eccleſiaſtical law. The greateſt part 
of thoſe, who had the reſolution to diſpute the 
authority of this Imperial Creed, were obliged to 
ſubmit to it by the force of arms, and hence aroſe 
deplorable ſcenes of violence and bloodſhed, 
which involved the empire in the greateſt calami- 
ties, MavuRics, elector of Saxony, who, for ſome 
time, had held a neutral conduct, and neither de- 
clared himſelf for thoſe who rejected, nor for thoſe 
who had adopted the rule in queſtion, aſſembled, 
in the year 1548, the Saxon nobility and clergy, 
with MELANoTHON at the head of the latter, and, 
in ſeveral conferences held at Leipfic and other 
places, took counſel concerning what was to be 


and confuſion, in caſe the future council ſhould think proper 
th enjoin celibacy on the clergy, and declare, as it did in effect, 

eir marriage unchriſtian and unlawful, pe 
[a] See Jo. ExpDw. Bitzckii Triplex Interim, publiſhed in 
8v0. at Leipſic, in the year 1721.—Lvc. Os ia DIN Centuria 
XVI. Hiftor. Eccleſ. hb. ij. eap. Ixviül. p. 426.— For an ac- 
count of the authors and editions of the book called Interim, 

lee Die Dani/che Biblioth. part V. p. 1. & part VI. p. 3 
=: WS | © 
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CEN T, done in this critical affair. The deliberations, on 
By 2% 1. this occaſion, were long and tedious, and their 
——— reſult was ambiguous ; for MELancTaoN, whoſe 
opinion was reſpected as a law by. the reformed 
doctors, fearing the emperor on the one hand, and 
attentive to the ſentiments of his ſovereign on the 
other, pronounced a fort of a reconciling ſentence, 
which, he, hoped, would be offenſive to no party. 
He gave it as his opinion, that the whole of the 
book called Interim could not, by any means, 
be adopted by the friends of the Reformation; 
but he declared, at the ſame time, that he faw no 
reaſon, why this book might not be approved, 
adopted, and received, as an authoritative rule, 
in things that did not relate to the eſſential points 
of religion, in things that might be conſidered as 
acceſſory or indifferent [b]. This deciſion, inſtead 
of pacifying matters, produced, on the contrary, 
new diviſions, and formed a ſchiſm among the 
followers of LuTazr, of which farther mention 
ſhall be made hereafter, in the Hiſtory of the Church 
eſtabliſhed by that reformer. I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that this ſchiſm placed the cauſe of the Re- 
formation in the moſt perilous and critical circum- 
ſtances, and might have contributed either to 
ruin it entirely, or to retard conſiderably its 
progreſs, had the pope and the emperor been 
dexterous enough to make the proper uſe of theſe 
diviſions, and to ſeize the favourable occaſion 
that was preſented to them, of turning the force of 
the proteſtants againſt themſelves. 
The projet V. Amidſt theſe conteſts Paur III. departed 
a Trent re- this life in the year 1 549, and was ſucceeded, the 


'newed., year following, by JuLrvs III., who, yielding to 


FF [5] By things indifferent, MeL ancTRON underſtood par- 
ticularly the rites and ceromonies of the popiſh worſhip, which, 
ſuperſtitious as they were, that reformer, yielding to the ſoft- 
neſs and flexibility of his natural temper, treated with a ſin- 
gular and exceſũve indulgence upon this occaſion. = N 
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the repeated and importunate ſolicitations of the e E N r. 


emperor, conſented to the afſembling a council 3 . 


at Trent. Accordingly, in the diet of Aug ſburg, 
which was again held under the canon of an Im- 
perial army, CHARLES laid this matter before the 
ſtates and princes of the empire. The greateſt 
part of the princes gave their conſent to the con- 
vocation of this council, to which alſo Mavkice, 


elector of Saxony, ſubmitted upon certain condi- 


tions [c]. The emperor then concluded the diet 
in the year 1551, deſiring the aſſembled princes 
and ſtates to prepare all things for the approach- 
ing council, and promiſing that he would uſe his 
molt zealous endeavours towards the promoting 


moderation and harmony, impartiality and chari- 


ty, in the deliberations and tranſactions of that 
aſſembly. Upon the breaking up of the diet, the 
proteſtants took the ſteps they judged moſt pru- 
dent to prepare themſelves for what was to hap- 
pen. The Saxons employed the pen of Me- 
LANCTHON, and the Wurtemberghers that of 
BrEDTIVs, to draw up confeſſions of their faith, 
that were to be laid before the new council. Be- 
ſides the ambaſſadors of the duke of Murtemberg, 
ſeveral doctors of that city repaired to Trent. The 
Saxon divines, with MELANCTHON at their head, 


IF [c] Mavrice (who was deſirous of regaining the eſ« 
teem of the proteſtants of Saxony, which he had loſt by his 
perfidious behaviour to the late elector Joun FRED ERNIE, his 
benefaftor and friend) gave his conſent to the re-eſtabliſhing 
the council of Trent, upon the following conditions: 1/, 
That the points of doctrine, which had been already decided 
there, ſhould Le re-examined, and diſcuſſed anew ; 24ly, That 
this examination ſhould be made in preſence of the proteſtant 


divines, or their deputies. 34%, That the Saxon proteſtants 


ſhould have a liberty of voting, as well as of deliberating, in 
the council: and 4th/y, That the pope ſhould not pretend to 
preſide. in that aſſembly, either in perſon or by his legates. 
This declaration of Maurice was read in the diet, and his 
deputies inſiſted upon its being entered into the regiſters, which 
the archbiſhop of Mentz, however, obſtinately retuſed. 
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Maurice 
diſconcerts 
the ſchemes 
of the em- 


peror. 


The His ron v of the REFORMATION, 


ſer out alſo for that place, but proceeded in their 
journey no further than Nuremberg. They had 
received ſecret orders to ſtop there; for Mau- 
RICE had no intention of ſubmitting to the empe- 
ror's views; on the contrary, he hoped to reduce 
that prince to a compliance with his own projects. 
He therefore yielded in appearance, that he might 
carry his point, and thus command in reality. 

VI. The real views of CHARLES V, amidft the 
diviſions and troubles of Germany (which he fo- 
mented by negociations that carried the outward 
aſpect of a reconciling ſpirit), will appear evident- 
ly to ſuch as conſider attentively the nature of the 


times, and compare the tranſactions of this prince, 


the one with the other. Relying on the extent of 


his power, and the ſucceſs that frequently accom- 


panied his enterprizes, with a degree of confidence 


that was highly imprudent, CaarLes propoſed to 


turn theſe religious commotions and diſſenſions to 
the confirmation and increaſe of his dominion in 
Germany, and by ſowing the ſerds of diſcord 
among the princes of the empire, to weaken their 
power, and thereby the more eaſily to encroach 
upon their rights and privileges. On the other 
hand, ardently deſirous of reducing within nar- 
rower limits the juriſdiction and dominion of the 
Roman pontifs, that they might not ſet bounds 
to his ambition, nor prevent the execution of his 
aſpiring views, he flattered himſelf that this would 
be the natural effect of the approaching council. 
He was confirmed in this pleaſing hope, by re- 


flecting on what had happened in the councils of 


Conſtange and of Baſil, in which the Juſt of papal 
ambition had been oppoſed with ſpirit, and re- 
ſtrained within certain limits, He alfo perſuaded 
himſelf, that, by the dexterity of his agents, and 
the number of the Spaniſh and German biſhops 
that were devoted to his intereſts, he ſhould be 


able to influence and direct the deliberations of 


the 
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make its deciſions anſwer his expectations, and 3 
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the approaching council in ſuch a manner, as to CENT. 


XVI. 
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contribute effectually to the accompliſhment of — 


his views. Such were the ſpecious dreams of 
ambition that filled the imagination of this reſtleſs 
prince; but his views and projects were diſcon- 
certed by that ſame MAuRICE of Saxony, who 
had been one of the principal inſtruments of that 
violence and oppreſſion which he had exerciſed 
againſt the proteſtant princes, and of the injury 
he had done to the proteſtant cauſe. 


VII. The moſt conſiderable princes, not only A war kind. 


of Germany, but even of all Europe, had, for a 


led between 
the emperor 


long time, addreſſed to the emperor their united and Maurice 


entreaties for the deliverance of PRHIII, landgrave ® 
of Heſſe, and Joux FREDERICK, elector of Saxony, 


from their confinement; and Maurice had ſo- 
licited, with peculiar warmth and aſſiduity, the 
liberty of the former, who was his father-in-law. 
But all theſe ſolicitations produced no effect. 
Maurice, perceiving at length that he was du 

by the emperor, and alſo convinced that this am- 
bitious monarch was forming inſidious deſigns upon 
the liberties of Germany, and the juriſdiction of its 
princes, entered, with the utmoſt ſecrecy and expe- 
dition, into an alliance with the king of France and 
ſeveral of the German princes, for the maintenance 
of the rights and liberties of the empire. Encou- 
raged by this reſpectable confederacy, the active 


„Saxon marched a powerful army againſt the em- 


peror, in the year 1552; and that with ſuch aſto- 
niſning valour and rapidity, that he ſurpriſed 
CHARLES at [n/pruk, where he lay with a handful of 
troops in the utmoſt ſecurity, and without the leaſt 
apprehenſion of danger. This ſudden and unforeſeen 
event alarmed and dejected the emperor to ſuch a 
degree, that he was willing to make peace on 
almoſt any conditions; and conſequently, in a 


little time after this, he not only concluded at 


I 4 Paſſau 


. 
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CENT. Peſſau the famous treaty of Pacification with the 
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proteſtants [4], but alſo promiſed to afſemble, 
in the ſpace of fix months, a diet, in which all 
the tumults and diſſenſions that had been occa- 
ſtoned by a variety of ſentiments in religious mat- 
ters ſhould be entirely removed. Thus did the 
ſame prince, who ſtands foremoſt in the liſt of 
thoſe that oppreſſed the proteſtants, and reduced 
their affairs to the greateſt extremities, reſtore 
their expiring hopes, ſupport and render triumph- 
ant their deſperate cauſe, and procure them a bul- 
wark of peace and liberty, which ſtill remains. 
Maurice, however, did not live to ſee this happy 
iſſue of his glorious expedition; for he loſt his 
life the year following, by a wound received at 
the battle of Siverbauſen, while he was fighting 
againſt ALBERT of Brandenburg [e]. 


4] As this treaty is conſidered by the German pro- 
teſtants as the baſis of their religious liberty, it will not be 
amiſs to inſert here ſome of its principal articles. By the three 
firſt articles it was ſtipulated, that Maurice and the con- 
federates ſhould lay down their arms, and ſnould lend their 
troops to FERDINAND to defend him againſt the Turks, and 
that the landgrave of Hee {ſhould be ſet at liberty. By the fourth 
it was agreed, that the rule of faith called Interim, ſhould be 
_ conſidered as null and void; that the contending parties ſhould 
enjoy the free and undiſturbed exerciſe of their religion, until 
a diet ſhould be aſſembled to determine amicably the preſent 
diſputes (which diet was to meet in the ſpace of fix months) ; 
and that this religious liberty ſhould continue always, in caſo 
that it ſhould be found impoſſible to come to an uniformity in 
doQrine and worſhip. It was alſo reſolved, that all thoſe wo 
had ſuffered bamiſhment, or any other calamity, on account of 
their having been concerned in the league or war of Smalcal?, 
ſhould be re- inſtated in their privileges, their poſſeſſions, and 
employ ments; that the Imperial chamber at Spire ſhould be 
open to the proteſtants as well as to the catholies; and that 
there ſhould be always a certain number of the Lutheran per- 
ſuaſion in that high court. 

fe] Aung, marquis of Brandenburg, after the pacifi- 
cation of Pæſun, to which he refuſed to ſubſcribe, continued 
the war againſt the Roman catholics; and afterwards com- 
mitted ſuch ravages in the empire, that a confederacy was 
formed againſt him, at the head of which Mayrics was 
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VIII. The troubles of Germany, with ſeveral © 1 * 


other incidents, rendered it impoſſible to aſſem- 
ble the Diet, which the emperor had promiſed at 


the pacification of Paſſau, ſo ſoon as the period 
mentioned in the articles of that treaty. This 


famous Diet met, however, at Aug/burg, in the 
year 1555, was opened by FERDINAND in the 
name of the emperor, and terminated thoſe de- 
plorable ſcenes of bloodſhed, deſolation, and diſ- 
cord, that had ſo long afflifted both church and 
ſtate, by that religious peace, as it is commonly 
called, which ſecured to the proteſtants the free 
exerciſe of their religion, and eſtabliſhed this in- 
eſtimable liberty upon the firmeſt foundations. 


For, after various debates, the following memo- 


rable acts were paſſed on the 25th of September : 
that the proteſtants who followed the confeſſion 
of Aug ſburg, ſhould be for the future conſidered 


as entirely exempt from the juriſdiction of the- 


Roman pontif, and from the authority and ſuper- 
intendance of the biſhops ; that they were left at 
perfect liberty to enact laws for themſelves, relat- 
ing to their religious ſentiments, diſcipline, and 
worſhip; that all the inhabitants of the German 
empire ſhould be allowed to judge for themſelves 
in religious matters, and to join themſelves to that 
church whoſe doctrine and worſhip they thought 
the pureſt and the moſt conſonant to the ſpirit of 
true Chriſtianity ; and that all thoſe who ſhould 
injure or perſecute any perſon under religious pre- 
texts, and on account of their opinions, ſhould 
be declared, and proceeded againſt, as public 
enemies of the empire, invaders of its liberty, and 
diſturbers of its peace [F]. The difficulties that 
were to be ſurmounted before this equitable deci- 
ſion could be procured, the tedious deliberations, 


Ilses Jo. ScurTER Liber de Pace Religioſa, publiſhed 
in 4to, in the year 17200. —-CHAIsT. LEHMAN N1 Acta publica 
et originalia de Pace Religioſa. Francf. 1707. * 
. | the 
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the warm debates, the violent animoſities and 
bloody wars, that were neceſſiry to engage the 
greateſt part of the German ſtates to conſent to 
conditions ſo agreeable to the dictates of right 
reaſon, as well as to the facred injunctions of the 
goſpel, ſhew us, in a ſhocking and glaring point 
of light, the ignorance and ſuperſtition of theſe 
miſerable times, and ſtand upon record as one of 
the moſt evident proofs of the neceſſity of the Re- 
formation. 

IX. While theſe things were tranſacting in Ger- 
many, the friends of genvine Chriſtianity in Eng- 
land deplored the gloomy reign of ſuperſtition, 
and the almoſt total extinction of true religion,; 
and, ſeeing before their eyes the cauſe of popery 
maintained by the terrors of bloody perſecution, 
and daily victims brought to the ſtake, to expiate 
the pretended crime of preferring the dictates of 
the Goſpel to the deſpotic laws of Rome, they eſ- 
teemed the Germans happy, in having thrown off 
the yoke of an imperious and ſuperſtitious church. 
HENRY VIII., whoſe perſonal vices, as well as his 
arbitrary and capricious conduct, had greatly re- 
tarded the progreſs of the Reformation, was now 
no more. He departed this life in the year 1 547, 
and was ſucceeded by his only fon EDWARD VI. 
This amiable prince, whoſe early youth was 
crowned with that wiſdom, ſagacity, and virtue, 
that would have done honour to advanced years, 
gave new ſpirit and vigour to the proteſtant cauſe, 
and was its brighteſt ornament, as well as its molt 
effectual ſupport. He encouraged learned and 
pious men 5 foreign countries to ſettle in Eug- 
land, and addreſſed | a particular invitation to 
MARTIN Bucer and Pavri Fadius, whoſe mode- 
ration added a luſtre to their other virtues, that, 
by the miniſtry and labours of theſe eminent men, 
in concert with thoſe of the friends of the Re- 
formation in England, he might purge his domi- 

. nions 
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nions from the ſordid fictions of popery, and eſ- E N r. 


tabliſn the pure doctrines of Chriſtianity in their , 
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place. For this purpoſe he iſſued out the wiſeſt 


orders for the reſtoration of true religion; but his 
reign was too ſhort to accompliſh fully ſuch a 
lorious purpoſe. In the year 1553, he was taken 
kom his loving and afflicted ſubjects, whoſe ſor- 
row was inexpreſſible, and ſuited to their loſs. 


His ſiſter Mary (the daughter of CaTaarine of 


Arragon, from whom HENRY had been ſeparated 
by the famous divorce), a furious bigot to the 
church of Rome, and a princeſs whoſe natural cha- 
racer, like the ſpirit of 

and cruel, ſucceeded him on the Britiſh throne, 
and impoſed anew the arbitrary laws and the ty- 
rannical yoke of Rome upon the people of England. 


Nor were the methods ſhe employed, in the cauſe 
of ſuperſticion, better than the cauſe itſelf, or 


tempered by any ſentiments of equity cr compaſ- 
fon. Barbarous tortures, and death in the moſt 
ſhocking forms, awaited thoſe who oppoſed her 
will, or made the leaſt ſtand againſt the reſtora- 
tion of popery. And among many other victims, 
the learned and pious CRANMER, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who had been one of the moſt illuſtri- 
ous inſtruments of the Reformation in England, 
fell a ſacrifice to her fury, This odious ſcene of 
perſecution was happily concluded, in the year 
1558, by the death of the queen, who left no 
iflue; and, as ſoon as her ſucceſſor the lad 

ELIZABETH aſcended the throne, all things aſ- 
ſumed a new and a pleaſing aſpect. This illuſtri- 
ous princeſs, whoſe ſentiments, councils, and 
projects breathed a ſpirit ſuperior to the natural 
ſoftneſs and delicacy of her ſex, exerted this vigo- 
rous and manly ſpirit in the defence of oppreſſed 
conſcience and expiring liberty, broke anew the 
deſpotic yoke of papal authority and ſuperſtition, 
and, delivering her people from the bondage of 


Rome, 


her religion, was deſpotic 
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Rome, eſtabliſhed that form of religious doctrine 
and eccleſiaſtical government which ſtill ſubſiſts 
in England. This religious eftabliſhment differs, 
in ſome reſpects, from the plan that had been 
formed by thoſe whom EDwaRD VI. had em- 
ployed for promoting the cauſe of the Reforma- 
tion, and approaches nearer to the rites and diſ- 
cipline of former times; though it is widely dif- 
ferent, and in the moſt important points entirely 
oppolite, to the principles of the Roman hierarchy. 
X. The ſeeds of the Reformation were very 
early ſown in Scotland, by ſeveral noblemen of that 
nation, who had reſided in Germany during the 
religious diſputes that divided the empire. But 
the power of the Roman pontif, ſupported and 
ſeconded by inhuman laws and barbarous execu- 
tions, choked, for many years, theſe tender feeds, 
and prevented their taking root. The firſt and 
moſt eminent oppoſer of the papal juriſdiction 
was JohN Knox[g], a diſciple of CaLvin, whole 
eloquence 


tig] It will not be improper to inſert here the character of 
this famous Scottiſh reformer, as it is drawn by the elegant, 
ſpirited, accurate, and impartial pen of Dr. RoBERTSOx, in 
is Hiftory of Scotiand, book VI. © Zeal, intrepidity, diſ- 
« intereſtedneſs (ſays that incomparable writer) were virtues 
ec which he poſſeſſed in an eminent degree. He was ac- 
« quainted, too, with the learning cultivated in that age; 
« and excelled in that ſpecies of eloquence which is calculated 
&« to rouſe and to inflame. His maxims, however, were often 
«© too ſevere, and the impetuoſity of his temper exccilve. 


* Rigid and uncomplying himſelf, he ſhewed no indulgence 


« to the infirmities of others. Regardleſs of the diſtinctions 


e of rank and character, he uttered his admonitions with an 


% acrimony and vehemence more apt to irritate than to re- 
« claim, This often betrayed him into indecent and undu- 
« tiful expreſſions with reſpe& to the queen's perſon and con- 
« duct. Thoſe very qualities, however, which now ren- 
« dered his character leſs amiable, fitted him to be the in- 
« ſtrument of Providence for advancing the Reformation 
« among a fierce people, and enabled him to face dangers, 
4 and to ſurmount oppoſition, from which a perſon of a more 


« gentle ſpirit would have been apt to ſhrink back. By an 
« unwearicd 
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eloquence was perſuaſive, and whoſe fortitude C ENT. 
was / invincible [þ}. This reſolute reformer. ſet Md i 
out from Geneva for Scotland in the year 1559, and, ——— 
in a very ſhort ſpace of time, inſpired the people, L 
by his private exhortations and his public diſ- 

courſes, with ſuch a violent averſion to the ſuper- 

ſtitions of Rome, that the greateſt part of the 

Scotch nation abandoned them entirely, and 

aimed at nothing leſs than the total extirpation 

of popery [i]. From this period to the preſent AM 
times, the form of doctrine, worſhip, and diſci- . 1 
pline, that had been eſtabliſhed at Geneva by the 9 
miniſtry of Cal vix, has been maintained in Scor- 1 
land with invincible obſtinacy and zeal, and every 
attempt to introduce into that kingdom the rites 
and government of the church of England has 
proved impotent and unſucceſsful [&]. 


XI. The 


« unwearied application to ſtudy and to buſineſs, as well as 
&« by the frequency. and fervour of his public diſcourſes, he 
« had worn out a conſtitution naturally ſtrong, During a 
« lingering illneſs, he diſcovered the utmoſt fortitude, and 
« met the approaches of death with a magnanimity inſepara- 
te ble from his character. He was conſtantly employed in 
« acts of devotion, and comforted himſelf with thoſe pro- 
« ſpects of immortality, which not only preſerve good men 
« from deſponding, but fill them with exultation in their laſt 
% moments. | 
] The earl of Mox rox, who was preſent at his fune- 
ral, pronounced his eulogium in a few words, the more ho- 
nourable for Knox, as they came from one whom he had often 
cenſured with peculiar ſeverity : There lies Hz who never feared 125 
the face of man. | | tp 
:] See NERAL's Hiftory of the Puritaxs, vol. i. p. 165, 232, ay 
234, 569,—CalptRrwood's Hiſtory of Scorland's Reformation, 1 
publüted in folio at London, in the year 1680. —-GRPOR G. bi 
BuCHanani Rerum Scoticar, Hiſt. lib. xvi. p. 313. edit. Rudi- 
mann. folio.—MzLVIL's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 73. | ; | 5088 
] The indignation of the people, which had been | 
excited by the vice of the clergy, was ſoon transferred to their 1 
perſons, and ſettled at laſt, by a tranſition not unuſual, upon | 8 
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the offices they enjoyed; and thus the effects of the Reforma- 
tion extended not only to the doctrine, but alſo to the govern- 
ment of the popiſh church. But in Germany, England, and 
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XI. The cauſe of the Reformation underwent, 
in Ireland, the ſame viciſſitudes and revolutions 
| that 


the northern kingdoms, its operations were checked by the 
power. and policy of their princes, and epiſcopal hierarchy 
(which appears to be the moſt conformable to the practice of 
the church, fince Chriſtianity became the eltabliſhed religion 
of the Roman empire), was ftill continued, in theſe countries, 
under certain limitations. The eccleſiaſtical government was 
copied after the civil; and the dioceſes A juriſdiction of 
patriarchs, archbiſhops, and biſhops, correſponded with the 
diviſion and conſtitution of the empire. In Switzerland and 
the Low Countries, the nature and ſpirit of a republican policy 
gave fuller ſcope to the reformers; and thus all pre-eminence 
of order in the church was deſtroyed, and that form of eccle- 
fiaſtical government eſtabliſhed, which has been ſince called 
Preſbyterian. The ſituation of the primitive church (oppreſſed 
by continual perſecutions, and obliged by their ſufferings to 
be contented with a form of government extremely ſimple, 


and with a parity of rank for want of ambition to propoſe, or 


wer to ſupport, a ſubordination) ſuggeſted, without doubt, 
the idea of this latter ſyſtem ; though ut would be unfair to 
allege this conſideration, as a victorious argument in favour of 
Fre/oy/erianiſm ; becauſe a change of circumſtances will ſome- 
times juſtify a change in the methods and plans of government, 
Be that as it may, the church of Geneva, which received the 
deciſions of CALvin with an amazing docility, reſtored this 
Preſeyterian, or republican form of eccieſiaſtical policy ; Knox 
ſtudied, admired, and recommended it to his countrymen, 
and he was ſeconded by many of the Scotch nobles, of whom 
ſome hated the perſons, while others coveted the wealth of 
the dignified clergy. But, in introducing this ſyſtem, the 
Scottiſh reformer did not deem it expedient to depart altoge · 
ther from the ancient form; but inſtead of biſhops, propoled 
the eſtabliſhment of ten ſuperintendants, to inſpect the life and 
doctrine of the other clergy, to preſide in the inferior judica- 
fories of the church, without pretending to claim either a ſcat 
in parliament, or the revenues and dignity of the former 
biſlops. This propoſal was drawn up and preſented to a con- 
vention of eſtates, which was held in the year 1561; and 
what it contained, in relation to eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction and 
diſcipline, would have eafily obtained che ſanction of that aſ- 
ſembly, had not a _ to recover tlie patrimony of the 
church, in order to apply it to the advancement of religion 
and learning, been inſinuated in it. After this, at certain 
periods, the name of biſhops was revived, but without the 
prerogatives, juriſdiction, or revenues, that were formerly 


. appropriated to that order. They were made ſubject to the 


| geners 
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that had attended it in England. When Henry CENT. 
VIII., after the abolition of the papal authority, 5 2 f l. 
was declared ſupreme head, upon earth, of 1beꝛꝗ 


church of England, GzoRce Brown, a native of 
England, and a monk of the Auguſtine order, 
whom that monarch had created, in the year 1535, 
archbiſhop of Dublin, began to act with the utmoſt 
vigour in conſequence of this change in the 
hierarchy. He purged the churches of his dioceſe 
from ſuperſtition in all its various forms, pulled 
down images, deſtroyed relicks, aboliſhed abſurd 
and idolatrous rites, and, by the influence, as 
well as authority, he had in Ireland, cauſed the 
king's ſupremacy to be acknowledged in that na- 
tion [/], HENRY ſhewed ſoon after, that this 
ſupremacy was not a vain title; for he baniſhed 
the monks out of that kingdom, - confiſcated their 
revenues, and deſtroyed their convents. In the 


general aſſemblies of the clergy, and their power was dimi- 
niſhed from day to day, until their name, as well as their 
order, was aboliſhed, at the Revolution in 1688, and pre/ſby- 
teriani/m eſtabliſhed in Scotland by the laws of the ſtate, Sce 
RoBzrRTSON's Hiſtory of Scotland, paſſim. 

i] The learned and pious primate UsHeR, in his Me. 
moirs of the eccleſiaſtical affairs of 1re/and, ſpeaks of biſhop 
Bzown in the following manner: GEORGE Brown was a 
% man of a cheariul countenance, in his acts aud deeds plain 
* the ſtate and condition of the ſouls of the people, and ad- 
viſing them, when he was provincial of the Auguſtine order 
in England, to make their application ſolely to Caurisr ; 
* which advice coming to the ears of Hzxnay VIII., he be- 
% came a favourite, and was made archbiſhop of Dublin. 
* Within five years after he enjoyed that fee, he cauſed all 
« ſuperſtitious relicks and images to be removed out of the 
% two cathedrals in Dublin, and out of all the churches in his 
* dioceſe; and cauſed the Ten Commandments, the Lord's 
% Prayer, and the Creed, to be placed in giided frames about 
* the altars, He was the firſt that turned from the Romiſh 
religion of the clergy here in Irland, to embrace the Re- 
* formation of the church of England. See a very curious 


by 


pamphlet in the fifth volume of the Harleian Miſcellany, p. 553. 


mutled, Hiforical Collections of the Church of Ireland, &c. 
reign 


downright, to the poor merciful and compaſſionate, pitying 
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Cc EET reign of EpwaRb VI., till farther progreſs was 


s er. 1, made in the removal of popiſh ſuperſtitions, by " 
the zealous labours of biſhop BROWN, and the _ 
0 | auſpicious encouragement he granted to all who he 
— J f % Ee 
= exerted themſelves ig the cauſe of the reformation. Ei 
i | But the death of this excellent prince, and the 
i acceſſion of his ſiſter to the throne, changed the POF 
1 . f . and 
Wu face of things in Ireland, as it had done in Eng- 
i thre 
yy land ſm]. Mary purſued with fire and ſword, wr 
4 + = and in ! 
| t [u] Here Dr. Mos nEIM has fallen into a miſtake, by * 
not diſtinguiſhing between the 4%ñ g ns of the queen, which eſta] 
were indeed cruel, and their execution, which was happily and , 
providentially prevented. This appears from a very ſingular unit 
and comical adventure, of which the account, as it has bcen ſubſ 
1 copied from the papers of Ric HARD, earl of Cork, and is to to t 
* be found among the manuſcripts of Sir Jamts WARE, is as 
4 follows: apP! 
iq « Queen Maxy, having dealt ſeverely with the proteſtants Rom 
q « in England, about the latter end of her reign figned a com- inde 
| % miiſion for to take the ſame courſe with them in Ireland; the 
þ * and, to execute the ſame with greater force, ſhe nominate 8 
j Dr. Col E one of the commiſhoners. This doctor coming (0 
| % with the commiſſion to Chefter on his journey, the mayor of num 
| . © that city, hearing that her majeſty was ſending a meſſenger | 
« into Irelaud, and he being a churchman, waited on the ** Cot 
4 doctor, who, in diſcourſe with the mayor, taketh out * kn; 
* of a clokebag a leather box, ſaying unto him, Here is a com- * dep 
% ton that Hall laſh the heretics of Ireland (calling the pro- “ C 
* teitants by that title). The good woman of the houſe, being * dep 
% well affected to the proteſtant religion, and alſo having a * wil 
« brother named Joan ED MODs of the fame, then a citizen * troy 
% in Dublin, was much troubled at the doQor's words; but * and 
« watching her convenient time, while the mayor took bis * but, 
* leave, and the doctor complimented him down the ſtairs, * that 
* ſhe opens the box, takes the commiſſion out, and places in © teſta 
% lieu thereof a ſheet of paper, with a pack of cards wrapt ue. 
* up therein, the knave of clubs being faced uppermoſt. was re 
« The doctor coming up to his chamber, ſuſpecting nothing Englan 
* of what had been done, put up the box as formerly. The band's 
« next day going to the water-fide, wind and weather ferving forty pe 
him, he fails towards Ireland, and landed on the 7th ct: Hiftory 
1% October, 1558, at Dublin. Then coming to the caſtle, the vol. v. 
* lord FI TZ-WaLTEERSs, being lord-deputy, ſent for him t0 ] 
come before him and the privy- council: who, coming in, Dublix, 
e after he had made a ſpeech relating upon what account he Which h 
came over, he preſents the box unto the lord deputy, who, Miſcella, 


Vol 


* cauſing it to be opened, that the ſecretary might read the 
| com- 
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and all the marks of unrelenting vengeance, the c E Nr. 


promoters of a- pure and rational religion, and FE, pig L 


deprived Bxown and other proteſtant biſhops of 
their dignities in the church. But the reign of 
ELIZABETH gave a new and a deadly blow to 
popery, which was again recovering its force, 
and arming itſelf anew with the authority of the 
throne; and the Iriſh were obliged again to ſub- 
mit to the form of worſhip and diſcipline eſtabliſhed 
in England [n]. B's 

XII. The Reformation had not been long The Refor- 
eſtabliſhed in Britain, when the Belgic provinces, it... , 


takes place 


united by a reſpectable confederacy, which till is the 
ſubliſts, withdrew from their ſpiritual allegiance paves... 
to the Roman pontif. PRILIr II., king of Spain, 
apprehending the danger to which the religion of 

Rome was expoſed from that ſpirit of liberty and 
independence which reigned in the inhabitants of 

the Lot- Countries, took the moſt violent meaſures 

to diſpel it. For this purpoſe he augmented the 
number of the biſhops, enacted the moſt ſevere 


% commiſſion, there was nothing ſave a pack of cards with the 
* knave of clubs uppermoſt ; which not only ſtartled the lord- 
* deputy and council, but the doctor, who aſſured them he had 
* a commiſſion, but knew not how it was gone; then the lord- 
« deputy made anſwer, Let us have another commiſſion, and we 
« will ſhuffle the cards in the mean while, The doctor, bein 
* troubled in his mind, went away, and returned into England; 
* and, coming to the court, obtained another commiſſion: 
e but, ſtaying for a wind on the water fide, news came to him 
* that the queen was dead; and thus God preſerved the pro- 
* teſtants of Ireland. 

Queen ELIZABETH was ſo delighted with this ſtory, which 
was related to her by Lord Firz WaLTER on his return to 
England, that ſhe ſent for ELIZABETH EpmonDds, whoſe huſ- 

and's name was MATTERSHAD, and gave her a penſion of 
forty pounds during her life. See Cox, Hibernia Anglicana, or 
I of Ireland, &c. vol. ii. p. 308. —Harleian Miſcellany, 
vol. v. p. 568. l 

(»] des The Life of Dr. GzxorGs Brown, Archbiſhop a 
Dublin, publiſhed at London in 4to, in the year 1681, 
Which has been reprinted in the fifth volume of the Harleian 
Miſcellany. No. Lxx1x. 
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CEN'T; and barbarous laws againſt all innovators in 


XVI. 


S Ke r. I. 


matters of religion, and erected that unjuſt and 
inhuman tribunal of the inguiſition, which would 
intimidate and tame, as he thought, the manly 
ſpirit. of an oppreſies. and perſecuted people. But 
his meaſures, in this reſpect, were as unſucceſsful 
as they, were abſurd ; his furious and intemperate 
zeal for the ſuperſtitions of Rome accelerated their 


deſtruction, and the papal authority, which had 


only been in a critical ſtate, was reduced to a 
deſperate one, by the very ſteps that were deſigned 
to ſupport it. The nobility formed themſelves 
into an aſſociation, in the year 1566, with a view 
to procure the repeal of theſe tyrannical and bar- 
barous edits ; but, their ſolicitations and requeſts 
being treated with contempt, they reſolved to ob- 
tain by force, what they hoped to have gained 
from clemency and juſtice. They addreſſed 


themſelves to a free and an abuſed people, ſpurned, 


the authority of a cruel yoke, and with an impe- 
tuoſity and vehemence that were perhaps exceſſive, 
trampled upon whatever was held ſacred or re- 
ſpectable by the church of Rome [o]. To quell 

| 15 theſe 


0F [0] Dr. Mosne1m ſeems here to diſtinguiſh too little 
between the ſpirit of the nobility and that of the multitude. 
Nothing was more 7emperate and decent than the conduct of the 
former ; and nothing could be more tumultuous and irregular 
than the behaviour of the latter. While the multitude de- 
ſtroyed churches, pulled down monaſteries, broke the mages 
uſed in public worſhip, abuſed the officers of the inquiſition, 
and committed a thouſand enormities, the effects of furicus 
reſentment and brutiſh rage ; the nobility and more opulent 
citizens kept within the bounds of moderation and prudence, 
Though juſtly exaſperated againſt a deſpotic and cruel govern- 
ment, they dreaded the conſequences of popular tumults as the 
greateſt of . misfortuges. Nay, many of them united ther 
councils and forces with thoſe of the governeſs (the duchels of 
Parma) to reſtrain the ſeditious and turbulent ſpirit of the 
people. The prince of Orange and count Egment (whoſe me- 
mories will live for ever in the grateful remembrance of tie 


Dutch nation, and be dear to all the lovers of heroic patriotiln 
. an 
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theſe tumults, a powerful army was ſent from Spain, c E Nr. 
under the command of the duke of Alva,; whoſe 3 . 
horrid barbarity and ſanguinary proceedings kindled ——— 
that long and bloody war from which the power- _ 
ful republic of the United: Provinces derive its 
origin, conliſtence, and grandeur. It was the heroic 
conduct of WitLiam of Naſſau, prince of Orange, 
ſeconded by the ſuccours of England and France, 
that delivered this ſtate from the Spaniſh yoke. 
And no ſooner was this deliverance obtained, than 
the reformed religion, as it was profeſſed in Switzer- 
land, was eſtabliſhed in the United Provinces [p]; 
and, at the ſame time, an univerſal : toleration 
granted to thoſe whole religious ſentiments were 
of a different nature, whether they retained the 
faith of Rome, or embraced the Reformation in 
another form [g], provided {till that they made no 
attempts againſt the authority of the government, 
or the tranquillity of the public IT. 
as XIII. The 


and ſacred liberty throughout the world) ſignalized their mo- 
deration upon this occaſion, and were the chief inſtruments of 
the repoſe that enſued. Their oppoſition to the government 
proceeded from the dictates of humanity and juſtice, and not 
from a ſpirit of licentiouſneſs and rebellion; and ſuch was their 


tle influence and authority among the people, that, had the impe- 
de. nous court of Spain condeſcended to make any reaſonable con- 
the ceſſions, the public tranquillity might have been again reſtored, 
ular and the affections of the people entirely regained. See LB 
de- CLERC, Hiftoire des Prov. Un. livr. i. p. 18. 
ages [2] In the year 1573. 

tion, fl] It is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh between the toleration 
ricus that was granted to the Roman catholics, and that which the 


ulent Wi 4nabaptifts, Lutherans, and other proteſtant ſes, enjoyed. 
They were all indiſcriminately excluded from the civil employ - 

ments of the ſtate ; but though they were equally allowed the 
exerciſe of their religion, the latter were permitted to enjoy 
their religious worſhip in a more open and public manner than 
the former, from whom the churches were taken, and whoſe 
religious aſſemblies were confined to private conventicles, 
Which had no external reſemblance of the edifices uſually ſer 
apart for divine worſhip. | 
[r] See a farther account of this matter in GERARD 
Dax oT's Hiſtory of the Reformation in the Netherlands, of 
nr e K 2 which 
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The pro- 
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Reforma- 
tion in 


bp, 


irreſiſtible eloquence in expoſing the enormity of 


The HisTory of the ReroRMaATION. | 


XIII. The Reformation made a conſiderable 
progreſs in Spain and Italy ſoon after the rupture 

tween Lurnzx and the Roman pontif. In all 
the provinces of Haly, but more eſpecially in the 
territories of Venice, Tuſcany, and Naples, the re- 
__ of Rome loſt ground, and great numbers 
of perſons, of all ranks and orders, expreſſed 


an averſion to the papal yoke. This gave riſe 


to violent and dangerous commotions in the 
kingdom of Naples in the year 1546, of which the 
principal authors were BERNARD Ochixo and 
Peter MarTYR, who, in their public diſcourſes 
from the pulpit, exhauſted all the force of their 


the reigning ſuperſtition. Theſe tumults were 
appeaſed with much difficulty by the united efforts 
of CrarLEs V., and his viceroy Down PRDRO Di 
TorLepo [s]. In ſeveral places the popes put a 
ſtop to the progreſs of the Reformation, by letting 
looſe, upon the pretended heretics, their bloody 
inquiſitors, who ſpread the marks of their uſual 
Oy through the greateſt part of Itah. 
Theſe formidable miniſters of ſuperſtition put fo 
many to death, and perpetrated, on the friends of 
religious liberty, ſuch horrid acts of cruelty and 
oppreſſion, that moſt of the reformiſts conſulted 
their ſafety by a yoluntary exile, while others re- 
turned to the religion of Rome, at leaſt in external 
appearance. But the terrors of the inguiſition, 
which frightened back into the profeſſion of 
popery ſeveral proteſtants in other parts of Tah, 
could not penetrate into the kingdom of Naples, 
nor could either the authority or entreaties of the 


which there was a French abridgment publiſhed at Amſterdan, 
in three volumes 12mo, in the year 1730. The original work 
was publiſhed in Dutch, in four volumes 4to. 

[L] See Giax NONE, Hiftoire Civile du Royaume de Naples, 
tom. iv. p. 108, —Vita GaLEAC11 in Muſeo Helwetico, tom. l. 


p. 524. 
Roman 
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Roman pontifs en the Neapolitans to admit CE N r. 
within ter nn, either a 2 of inquiſi- 3 * 12 
tion, or even viſiting inquiſitors []. 

The eyes of ſeveral perſons in Spain were opened 

upon the truth, not only by the ſpirit of inquiry, 

which the controverſies between LuTazr and 


l'] It was an attempt to introduce a Roman inquiſitor 
into the city of Naples, that, properly ſpeaking, produced the 
tumult and ſedition which Dr. Mos EI attributes in this ſec - 
tion to the pulpit diſcourſes of Oc HIxo and MAR TYR; for 
theſe famous preachers, and particularly the former, taught the 
doctrines of the Reformation with great art, prudence, and cau- 
tion, and converted many ſecretly, without giving public of- 
fence. The emperor himſelf, who heard him at Naples, de- 
clared, that he preached with futh ſpirit and devotion as was ſuf- 
ficient to make the very flones weep. Aſter Oc Hixo's departure 


from Naples, the diſciples he had' formed gave private inftruc- 
tions to others, among whom were ſome eminent eccleſiaſtics 
and perſons of diſtinction, who began to form congregations 
5 and conventicles. This awakened the jealouſy of the viceroy 
7 Tot z Do, who publiſhed a ſevere edict againſt heretical books, 
y ordered ſome productions of MEzLancTRON and ERKAsUuus 
1 to be publicly burnt, looked with a ſuſpicious eye on all kinds 
of literature, ſuppreſſed ſeveral academies, which had been 
* erected about this time by the nobility for the advancement 
0 of learning; and, having received orders from the emperor 1 
of to introduce the inquiſition, deſired pope Paul III. to ſend 4 
4 from Rome to Naples a deputy of that formidable tribunal, | 
, It was this that excited the people to take up arms in order to | 
ed defend themſelves againſt this branch of ſpiritual tyranny, 
e- which the Neapolitans never were patient enough to ſuffer, 
al and which, on many occaſions, they had oppoſed with vigour 
and ſucceſs. Hoſtilities enſued, which were followed by an 
5 accommodation of matters and a general pardon; while the 
0 


emperor and vicercy, by this reſolute oppoſition, were deterred 

ly, from their deſign of introducing this deſpotic tribunal into the 
les kingdom of Naples. Several other attempts were afterwards 

: e, during the reign of PuIIIr II., III., IV., and 

the CnARLESs II., to eſtabliſh the inquiſition in Naples; but, by 
the jealouſy and vigilance of the people, they all proved in- 

1. effectual. At length the emperor CRaRLES VI., in the be- 14 
cork ginning of this preſent century, publiſhed an edi, expreſsly $1 

1 all cauſes, relating to the holy faith, to be tried | 
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aples, y. any perſons, except the archbiſhops and biſhops as ordi- 
11 naries. See GiAN NONE, Hiffoire de Naples, livr. xxxii. 
ſet. 2 and 3.— Modern Univ. Hiſtory, vol. xxviii.. p. 273, &c. 
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EAN r. Rome had excited in Europe, but even by thoſe 


XVI. 
S Ser. I. 
— — 


What judg- 
ment we are 
to form 
concerning 
the Refor- 
mation, and 
the means 
by which it 
v-/as pro- 
duced, 


very divines, which CHARLES V. had brought with 
him into Germany, to combat the pretended: hereſy 
of the reformers. For theſe Spaniſh doctors im- 
bibed this hereſy inſtead of refuting it, and propa- 
gated it more or leſs, on their return home, as ap- 
pears evidently from ſeyeral circumſtances [A]. 
But the ingulſition, which could not gain any 
footing in the kingdom of Naples, reigned tri- 
umphant in Spain; and by racks, gibbets, ſtakes, 

and other ſuch formidable inſtruments of its me- 
thod of perſuading, ſoon terrified the people back 
into popery, and ſuppreſſed the vehement deſire 
they had of changing a ſuperſtitious worſhip for a 
rational religion [ww]. 

XIV. I thall not pretend to diſpute with thoſe 
1 -whatever their ſecret intentions may be, 
who obſerve, that many unjuſtifiable proceedings 


may be charged upon ſome of the moſt eminent 


promoters of this great change in the ſtate of re- 
Reer For every impartial and attentive obſerver 
of he riſe and progreſs of the Reformation will 


Lal This appears from the ynhappy end of all the eccle- 
ſtaſtics that, had attended CH AR1.f's V. and followed him into 
Ri; retirement, No ſooner was the breath of that monarch out, 
than they were put into the inquiſe! on, and were afterwards 
committed t6 the flames, or ſent to death in other forms equally 
terrible... Such was the fate of AyucusTin Casat, the em- 
peror” s preacher; of CoxnsTraxnTinNE PonTrvs; his con- 
feſſor; ; of the learned Eciprus, whom he had nominated to 
the biſhopric of Tertgſa; of BaRTHOLOME DE CARANZa, 
a Dominican, who had been confeſſor to king PH1L1ie and 
queen Mary, with above twenty more of lefs note. All this 


| 85 ve reaſon ta preſume that CHARLES V. died a proteſtant. 


*ertain, it is, that he knew well the corruptions and frauds of 
the church of Rome, and the grounds and reaſons of the pro- 
teſtant faith; though buſineſs, ambition, intereſt, and the pre- 
judices of education, may have blinded him for a while, until 
leiſure, retirement, the abſence of worldly temptations, and 
the approach of death, removed the veil, and led him to wile 
and ſerious reflexions. See Bux x ERT's Hiſtory of the Reforma- 
tion, and the book cited in the following note. 

[w] See*GEeppes, his * Martyrology, in his Miſcella- 
neous Tractꝭs, tom. i. p. 445» 


ingenuouſly 


* 
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ingenuouſly acknowledge, that wiſdom and pru- E N T. 


dence did not always attend the tranſactions of 
thoſe that were concerned in this glorious.cauſe ; 
that many things were done with violence, teme- 
rity, and precipitation; and, what is ſtill worſe, 
that ſeveral of the. principal agents in this great 
revolution were actuated more by the impulſe of 
paſſions, and views of intereſt, than by a zeal for 
the advancement of true religion. But, on the 
other hand, the wiſe and. candid obleryer of things 
will own, as a. moſt evident and inconteſtabl: 
truth, chat many things which, when ſtripped 
of the circumſtances and motives that attended 
them, appear to us at this time as real crimes, will 
be n of their enormity, and even acquire 
the a pect of noble deeds, if they be conſidered in 
one point of view with the times and places in 
which they were tranſacted, and with the frauds 
and crimes of the Roman pontifs and their crea- 
tures, b which they were occaſioned. But aſter 
all, in, efending the cauſe. of the Reformation, 
we are under no obligation to defend, in all things, 
the moral characters of its promoters and inſtru- 
ments, "Theſe two objects are entirely diſtinct. 
The moſt juſt and excellent cauſe may be pro- 
Sl Ml with low views and from ſiniſter, motives, 
without loſing its nature, or ceaſing to be juſt and 
excellent. The true ſtate of the ueſtion here, is, 
whether the oppoſition made, by 1 and the 
other reformers, to the Roman pontif, was founded 
on juſt and ſolid reaſons? and this queſtion is en- 
tirely independent of the virtues or vices of 
ticular perſons [x]. Let many of theſe 4. a 
be ſuppoſed as odious, nay, ftill more deteſtable, 
than they are pleaſed to repreſent them, provided 
the cauſe in which they were embarked be allowed 
to have been juſt and good. 


C7 [x] The tranſlator has added here ſome paragraphs, to 


— more palpable the important obſervation of the learned 
a Or. 
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Concerning the SPIRIT and conDucT of the 
firſt Reformers, and the charge of ENTHUSIASM 
(4. e. fanaticiſm), that has been brought againſt 
them by a celebrated Author. 6 


HE candour and impartiality, with which 

[ Dr. Mosnz1m repreſents the tranſactions of 
thoſe who were agents and inſtruments in bringing 
about the Reformation, are highly laudable. He 
acknowledges, that imprudence, paſſion, and even 
a low ſelf-intereſt, - mingled ſometimes their raſh 
proceedings and ignoble motives in this excellent 
cauſe; and, in the very nature of things, it, could 
not be otherwiſe. It is one of the moſt inevitable 
conſequences of the ſubordination and connexions 
of civil ſociety, that many improper inſtruments 
and agents are ſet to work in all great and im- 
portant revolutions, whether of a religious or po- 
itical nature. When great men appear in theſe 
revolutions, they draw after them their dependants; 
and the unhappy effects of a party - ſpirit are un- 
 avoidably diſplayed in the beſt cauſe. The ſub- 
jects follow their prince; the multitude adopt the 
ſyſtem of their leaders, without entering into its 
true ſpirit, or being judiciouſiy attentive to the 
proper methods of promoting it; and thus irre- 
25 proceedings are employed in the maintenance 
f the truth. Thus it happened in the important 
revolution that delivered a great part of Europe 
from the ignominious yoke of the Roman pontif. 
The ſavereigns, the eccleſiaſtics, the men of weight, 


piety, 
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piety, learning, who aroſe to aſſert the rights of hu- 
man nature, the cauſe of genuine Chriſtianity, and 
the exerciſe of religious liberty, came forth into the 
field of controverſy with a multitude of depen- 


dants, admirers, and friends, whoſe motives and 


conduct cannot be entirely juſtified. Beſides, when 
the eyes of whole narions were opened upon the 
iniquitous abſurdities of popery, and upon the ty- 
ranny and inſolence of the Roman pontifs, it was 
ſcarcely poſſible to ſet bounds to the indignation 
of an incenſed and tumultuous multitude, who are 
naturally prone to extremes, generally paſs from 
blind ſubmiſſion to lawleſs ferocity, and too rarely 
diſtinguiſh between the uſe and abuſe of their 
undoubted rights. In a word, many things, 
which appear to us extremely irregular in the 
conduct and. meaſures. of ſome of the inſtruments 
of our happy reformation, will be entitled to 
a certain degree of indulgence, if the ſpirit of the 
times, the — of the contending parties, the 
barbarous provocations of popery, and the infir- 
mities of human nature, be duly and attentively 
conſidered. Nate 

The queſtion here is, what was the ſpirit which 
animated the fir and principal reformers, who 
aroſe in times of darkneſs and deſpair to deliver 
oppreſſed kingdoms from the dominion of Rome, 
and upon what principles a LUTHER, a ZuincLE, 
a CaLvin, a MELancTHaAN, a Bucrsr, &c. em- 
barked in the arduous cauſe of the Reformation ? 
This queſtion, indeed, is not at all neceſſary to 
the defence of the Reformation, which reſts upon 
the ſtrong foundations of ſcripture and reaſon, 
and whoſe excellence is abſolutely independent on 
the virtues of thoſe who taok the lead in pro- 
moting it. Bad men may be, and often are, 
embarked in the beſt cauſes; as ſuch cauſes afford 
the moſt ſpecious maſk to cover mercenary views, 
or to diſguiſe ambitious purpoſes, But, until the 
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more than Jeſuitieal and diſingenuous Piu irs re- 
ſumed the trumpet of calumny [a], even the voice 
of popery had ceaſed to attack the moral cha- 
racters of the leading reformers. | 
Theſe eminent men were, indeed, attacked 
from another quarter, and by a much more re- 
ſpectable writer. The truly ingenious Mr. Hume, 
ſo juſtly celebrated as one of the firſt favourites of 
the hiſtorical Muſe, has, in his Hiſtory of Eng- 
land, and more eſpecially in the Hiftory of the 
houſes of Tupor. and STUaRT, repreſented the 
character and temper of the #r/# reformers in a 
point of view, which undoubtedly ſhews, that he 
had not conſidered, them - with that cloſe and im- 
partial attention that ought always to precede 
perſonal reflexions. He has laid it down as a prin- 
ciple, that supERSTITION and | ENTHUSIASM are 
two. ſpecies of religion that ſtand in diametrical op- 
pofition to each other; and ſeems to eftabliſhiat as a 
fact, that the former is the genius of popery, and 
the latter the characteriſtic of the Reformation. 
Both the principle and its application muſt appear 
extremely ſingular; and three ſorts of Peiſon muſt 
be more eſpecially ſurpriſed at it. 9841 
Firſt, Perſonslaf à philoſophical turn, who are 
accuſtomed to ſtudy human nature, and to deſcribe 
with preciſion both its regular and excentric move- 
ments, muſt be ſurpriſed to ſæe ſuperſtition and 
fanaticiſm [4] repreſented: as oppoſite and jarring 
papa at _— have been nn often together, 


La] See the Various: ; anſwers that were made to this biogra- 
pher by the ingenious Mr. Py E, the learned Dr, Neve, and 
other commendable writers, who have appeared in this contro- 
Watz 

[4] TI uſe the ied fanaticiſm here inſtead of enthus fa; t to 
prevent all ambiguity; becauſe, as ſhall be ſhewn preſently, 


Mr. Huws takes enrbufa/m, in its worſt ſenſe, when he applies 


it to the reformers ; and in that ſenſe it is not only equivalent 
to, but is perfectly fynonymous with, fanaticiſm. Beſides, 
this latter term is uſed indiſcriminately with enthuſiaſm, by this 
celebrated hiftorian, in characteriſing the Reformation. 
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holding with each other a moſt friendly corre- 
ſpondence; and, indeed, if we conſider their na- 
ture and their eſſential characters, their union will 


appear not only poſſible, but in ſome caſes natural, 


if not neceſſary. Superſtition, which conſiſts in 
falſe and atjef# notions of the Deity, in the gloomy 
and groundleſs fears of inviſible beings, and in 


the abſurd rites, that theſe notions and theſe fears 
naturally produce, is certainly at the root of va- 


rious branches of fanaticiſm. For what is fanati- 
ciſm, but the viſions, illuminations, impulſes, and 
dreams of an over- heated fancy, converted into 
rules of faith, hope, worſhip, and practice? This 
fanaticiſm, as it ſprings up in a melancholy or a 
cheerful complexion, aſſumes a variety of aſpects, 


and its .moroſe and gloomy forms are certainly 


moſt congenial with ſuperſtition, in its proper 


ſenſe. It was probably this conſideration that led 


the author of the article Fanaticiſm, in the famous 


Dictionnaire Encyclopedique, publiſhed at Paris, to 


define it [c] as a blind and paſſionate zeal, which 
arifeth from $0PERSTITIOUS opinions, and leads its 
votaries to commit ridiculous, unjuſt, and cruel actions, 
not only without ſhame; but even with certain internal 
feelings of joy and comfort ; from which the author 
concludes, that FANATICISM 7s really nothing more 
than SCPERSTITION /t in motion. This definition 
unites perhaps too cloſely theſe two kinds of falſe 
religion, whoſe enormities have furniſhed” very ill- 
grounded pretexts for diſerediting and miſrepre- 
ſenting the true. It is however a teſtimony, from 
one of the pretended oracles of modern philoſophy, 
in favour of the compatibility of farazici/m with 
ſuperſtition, Theſe two principles are evidently 


[e] The words of the original are: Le fanati/me eſt un xele 
aveugle et paſſionne, qui nait des opinions ſuperſtitieuſes, et fait 
commettre des actions ridicules, injuſtes et cruelles, non ſeulement ſans 
bonte, mais avec une forte de joye et de conſalatiun. Le fanatiſme 
done neft que la ſuperſtition miſe en mouvement. va 
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diſtin&; becauſe ſuperfiition is, generally ſpeaking, 


the effect of ignorance, or of a judgment perverted 
by a ſour and ſplenetic temper; whereas fanatici/m 
15 the offspring of an inflamed imagination, and may 
exiſt where there is no ſuperſtition, i. e. no falſe or 
gloomy notions of the Divinity. But though diſ- 
tinct, they are not oppoſite principles; on the con- 
trary, they lend, on many occaſions, mutual ſtrength 
and aſſiſtance to each other. Re. 

If perſons accuſtomed to PROS preciſion 
will not reliſh the maxim of the celebrated writer 
which I have been now conſidering, ſo neither, 
in the ſecond place, can thoſe who are verſed 
in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory look upon ſuperſtition as 
a more predominant charaeridic of popery than 
fanaticiſm; and yet this is a leading idea, which 
is nat only viſible in many parts of this author's 
excellent Hiſtory, but appears to be the baſis 
of all the reflexions he employs, and of all the 
epithets he uſes, in his ſpeculations upon the 
Romiſn religion. | 

And nevertheleſs it is manifeſt, that the mul- 
titudes of fanatics, which aroſe in the church of 
Rome before the Reformation, are truly innume- 
rable; and the operations of fanaticiſm in that 
church were, at leaft, as viſible and frequent, as 
the reſtleſs workings of ſuperſtition ; they went, 
in ſhort, hand in hand, and united their viſions 
and their terrors in the ſupport of the papacy. 
It is, more eſpecially, well known, that the greateſt 
part of the monaſtic eſtabliſhments (that alter- 
nately inſulted the benignity of Providence by 
their auſterities, and abuſed it by their licentious 
luxury), were originally founded in conſequence of 

pretended illuminations, miraculous dreams, and 
ſuch like wild deluſions of an overheated fancy. 
Whenever a new doctrine was to be eſtabliſhed, 
that could augment the authority of the pope, 
or fill the coffers of the clergy ; whenever a new 
e N "Mt convent 
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convent was to be erected, there was always a 
viſion or a miracle ready to facilitate the buſineſs ; 
nor muſt it be imagined, that forgery and im- 
ſture were the only agents in this matter; 
no means ;—impoſture there was; and it was 


frequently employed; but impoſtures made uſe of 


fanatics; and in return fanatics found impoſtors, 
who ſpread abroad their fame, and turned their 
viſions to profit. Were I to recount with the 
utmoſt ſimplicity, without the ſmalleſt” addition 
of ludicrous embelliſhment, the extaſies, viſions, 
ſeraphic amours, celeſtial apparitions, that are ſaid 
to have ſhed ſuch an odour of ſanctity upon 
the male and female ſaints of the Romiſh church; 
were I to paſs in review the famous conformities 
of St. Francis, the illuminations of St. Iona- 
ius, and the enormous cloud of fanatical witneſſes 
that have diſhonoured humanity in bearing teſ- 
timony to popery, this diſſertation would become 
a voluminous hiſtory. Let the reader caſt an 
eye upon Dr. Mosnzim's account of thoſe 

that more immediately preceded the Reforma- 
tion, and he will ſee what a number of ſects, 
purely fanatical, aroſe in the boſom of the Romiſh 
church. _ | 

But this is not all—for it muſt be carefully 
obſerved, that even thoſe extravagant fanatics, 
who produced ſuch diforders in Germany about the 
commencement of the Reformation; were nurſed 
in the boſom of popery, were 1 papiſts 
before they adopted the cauſe of LurRER, nay, 
many of them paſſed directly from popery to fa- 
naticiſm, without even entering into the outward 


profeſſion of Lutheraniſm. It is alſo to be ob- 


ſerved, . that beſides the fanatics, who expoſed 
themſelves to the contempt of the wiſe upon the 
public theatre of popery, SEcKENDORF ſpeaks of 
a ſect that merits of this denomination, which had 
ſpread in the Netherlands, before LuTHER * 
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his voice againſt popery, and whoſe members 


were engaged, by the terror of penal laws, to diſ- 
ſemble their ſentiments; nay, even affected a de- 
vout compliance with the external rites of the 
eſtabliſned worſhip, until religious liberty, intro- 
duced by the reformation, encouraged them to 
pull off the maſk, and propagate their opinions, 
ſeveral of which were licentious and profane. 

But, in the bird place, the friends of the Re- 
formation muſt -naturally be both ſurpriſed and 
diſpleaſed to find entbufiaſm, or fanaticiſm, laid 
down by Mr. Hume as the character and ſpirit of 
its founders and abettors, without any exception, 


or diſtinction, made in favour of any one of the 


reformers. That fanaticiſm was viſible in the con- 
duct and ſpirit of many who embraced the Re- 
formation, is a fact which I do not pretend to 
deny ; and it may be worthy of the reader's cu- 
riofity to conſider, for a moment, how this came 
to paſs. That religious liberty, which the Re- 
formation introduced and granted (in conſequence 
of its eſſential principles) indiſcriminately to all, 
to learned and vunlearned, rendered this eruption 
of enthuſiaſm inevitable. It is one of the imper- 
fections annexed. to all human things, that our 
beſt bleſſings have their inconveniencies, or, at 
leaſt, are ſuſceptible of abuſe. As liberty is a 
natural right, but not a diſcerning principle, it 
could not open the door to truth without letting 
error and deluſion come in along with it. If rea- 
ſon came forth with dignity, when delivered from 
the deſpotiſm of authority, and the blind ſervitude 
of implicit faith; imagination, allo ſet free, and 
leſs able to bear the proſperous change, came forth 
hkewiſe, but with a different aſpect, and expoſed 
to view the reveries it had been long obliged to 
conceal. 

Thus many farkativnt phantoms were exhibited, 


which neither aroſe from the ſpirit of the Re- 
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formation, nor from the principles of the re- 
formers, but which had been engendered in the 
boſom of popery, and which the foſtering rays 
of liberty had diſcloſed ; ſimilar in this, to the 
enlivening beams of the ſun, which fructifies in- 
diſcriminately the ſalutary plant in the well-culti- 
vated ground, and the noxious weed in a rank and 
neglected ſoil. And as the. Reformation had no 


ſuch miraculous influence (not to ſpeak of the im- 


perfetion that attended its infancy, and that has 
not entirely been removed from its more advanced 


ſtages) as to cure human nature of its infirmities 


and follies, to convert irregular paſſions into regu- 
lar principles, or to turn men into angels before 
the time, it has ſtill left the field open, both for 
fanaticiſm and ſuperſtition to ſow their ares amon 

the good /eed ; and this will probably be the caſe 
until tne end of the world. It is here, that we 


muſt ſeek for the true cauſe of all that condemnable 


enthuſiaſm that has diſhonoured the chriſtian name, 
and often troubled the order of civil ſociety, at dif- 
ferent periods of time ſince the Reformation ; and 
for which the Reformation is no more reſponſible, 
than a free government 1s for the weakneſs or cor- 
ruption of thoſe who abuſe its lenity and indulgence, 
The Reformation eſtabliſhed the ſacred and un- 
alienable right of private judgment; but it could 
not hinder the private judgment of many from be- 
ing wild and extravagant. 

The Reformation, then, which the multiplied 
enormities of popery rendered ſo neceſſary, muſt 
be always diſtinguiſhed from the abuſes that might 
be, and were oiten made, of the liberty it. intro- 
duced. If you aſk, indeed, what was the temper 
and /pirit of the fir heralds of this happy Re- 
formation, Mr, Hunuz will tell you, that they were 
univerſally inflamed with the higheſt entbuſiaſin, 
This aſſertion, if taken ſingly, and not com- 


pared with other paſſages relating to the reformers, 


might 
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might be underſtood in a ſenſe conſiſtent with 
truth, nay, even honourable to. the character of 
theſe eminent men, For, if by enthufiaſm we 
underſtand that ſpirit of ardor, intrepidity, and 
eee zeal, which leads men to brave the moſt 

rmidable obſtacles and dangers in defence of 
a cauſe, whoſe excellence an importance have 
made a deep impreſſion upon their minds; the 
firſt reformers will be allowed by their warmeſt 
friends to have been enthuſiaſts. This ſpecies of 
enthuſiaſm is a noble affection, when fitly placed 
and wiſely exerted. It is this generous ſenſibility, 
this ardent feeling of the great and the excellent, 
that forms heroes and patriots; and without it, 
nothing difficult and arduous, that is attended with 
danger or prejudice to our temporal intereſts, 
can either be attempted with vigour, or executed 
with ſucceſs. Nay, had this ingenious writer 
obſerved, that the ardor of the firſt reformers was 
more or leſs violent, that it was more or leſs 
blended with the warmth and vivacity of human 
paſſions, candour would be obliged to avow the 
charge. 

But it is not in any of theſe points of view, that 
our eminent hiſtorian conſiders the ſpirit, temper, 
and enthuſiaſm of the firſt reformers. The en- 
thuſiaſm he attributes to them is fanaticiſm in its 
worlt ſenſe. He ſpeaks indeed of the inflexible in- 

trepidity, with which they braved dangers, torments, 
and even death itſelf; but he calls them the fanatical 
and enraged reformers: he indicates, through the 
whole courſe of his hiſtory, fanaticiſm - as the 
characteriſtic of the proteſtant religion and its 
glorious founders; the terms proteſtant fanaticiſm— 
fanatical churches are interſperſed. in various parts 
of this work; and we never meet with the leaſt 
appearance of a diſtinction between the rational 


and enthuſiaſtic, the wiſe and indiſcreet friends of 


the Reformation. In ſhort, we find a phraſeo- 


logy 


an 11] 
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logy conſtantly employed upon this ſubject, 
which diſcovers an intention to confound proteſ- 
tantiſm with enthuſiaſm, and to make- = 5620 
and fanatics ſynonymous terms. We are told, 
that while abſurd rites and burthenſome ſuperſti- 
tions reigned in the Romiſh church} the reformers 
were thrown, by a ſpirit of oppoſition, into an entbu- 
fiaſtic ſtrain of devotion ; and in another place, that 
theſe latter placed all merit in a myſterious ſpecies of 
faith, in INWARD VISION, RAPTURE and EXTACY, 
It would be endleſs to quote the paſſages in which 
this repreſentation of things 1s repeated in a great 
variety of phraſes, and artfully inſinuated into the 
mind of the reader, by dextrous ſtrokes of a ſe- 
ducing pencil ; which, though ſcattered here and 
there, yet gradually unite their influence on the 
imagination of an uninſtructed and unwary reader, 
and form, imperceptibly, an © unfavourable im- 
preſſion of that great event, to which we owe at 
this day our civil and. religious liberty, and our 
deliverance from a yoke of ſuperſtitious and bar- 
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barous deſpotiſm. Proteſtants, in all ages and 

places, are ſtigmatized by Mr. Hume with very 
t diſhonourable titles; and it ſtruck me particularly 
: to ſee eyen the generous oppoſers of the Spaniſh 
i Inquiſition in Holland, whoſe proceedings were ſo 
1 moderate, and whoſe complaints were ſo humble, 
8 until the barbarous yoke of ſuperſtition and ty- 
x ranny became intolerable ; it ſtruck me, I ſay, to ſee 
* theſe generous patriots branded with the general 
he character of bigots. This is certainly a ſevere ap- 
he pellation ; and were it applied with much more 
m equity than it is, I think it would ſtill come with 
"of an ill grace from a lover of freedom, from a man 

who lives and writes with ſecuricy under the 


Reformation introduced, and for which the Belgic 
heroes (or bigots—if we muſt call them ſo) ſhed 
their blood. I obſerve with pain, that the 
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auſpicious ſhade of that very liberty which the 
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phraſeology employed perpetually by Mr. Hur, 


on ſimilar occaſions, ſeems to diſcover a keen diſ- 
like of every oppoſition made to power: in favour 
of the Reformation. Nay, upon the too general 


principle which this eminent writer- has diffuſed 


through his hiſtory, we ſhall be obliged to brand 
with the opprobrious mark of fanaticiſm, thoſe 
generous friends of civil and religious liberty, who, 
in the Revolution in 1688, oppoſed the meaſures 
of a popiſh prince and an arbitrary government; 
and to rank the BuxneTs, TiLLoTSONSs, SFlL- 
LINGFLEETS, and other immortal ornaments of the 
proteſtant name, among the enthuſiaſtic tribe; it is 
a ee whether even a BoyLe, a NEWTON, or 
a Locks, will eſcape a cenſure, which is laviſhed 
without mercy and without diſtinction. But my 
preſent buſineſs is with the irt reformers, and to 
them I return. | | 
Thoſe who more eſpecially merit that title were 
LuTHER, ZUINGL®, CALVIN, MELANCTHON, Bu- 
CER, MARTYR, BULLINGER, BEZA, OECOLAMPa- 
DIUS, and others. Now theſe were all men of 
learning, who came forth into the field of contro- 
verſy (in which the fate of future ages, with reſpect 
to liberty, was to be decided) with a kind of arms 
that did not at all give them the aſpect of perſons 
agitated by the impulſe, or ſeduced by the delu- 
ſions, of fanaticiſm. They pretended not to be 
called to the work they undertook by viſions, ot 
internal illuminations and impulſes ;—they never 
attempted to work miracles, nor pleaded a Divine 
commiſſion ;—they taught no new religion, not 
laid claim to any extraordinary vocation the) 
reſpected government, practiſed and taught ſub- 
miſſion to civil rulers, and defired only the liberty 
of that conſcience which God has made free, and 
which ceaſes to be conſcience if it be not free. 
They maintained, that the faith of Chriſtians was 


to be determined by the word of God alone 2. 
6j 
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they had recourſe to reaſon and argument, to the 
rules of ſound criticiſm, and to the authority and 
light of hiſtory. —They tranſlated the ſcriptures 
into the popular languages of different countries, 
and appealed to them as the only teſt of religious 
truth. They exhorted Chriſtians to judge for 
themſelves, to ſearch the ſcriptures, to break 
aſunder the bonds of ignorant prejudice and lawleſs 
authority, and to aſſert that liberty .of conſcience 
to which they had an unalienable right as reaſon- 
able beings. Mr. Hun himſelf acknowledges, 
be that they offered to ſubmit all religious doctrines to 
private judgment, and exhorted every one to examine 
the principles formerly impoſed upon him. In ſhort, 
ed it was their great and avowed purpoſe to oppoſe 
the groſs corruptions and the ſpiritual tyranny of 
Rome [d], of which Mr. Hun himſelf complains 
with a juſt indignation, and which he cenſures 
in as keen and vehement terms, as thoſe which 
were uſed by LuTazr and CaLvin in their warm- 
eſt moments. | 
I have already infinuated, and I acknowledge 
it here again, that the zeal of the reformers was 
ſometimes intemperate; but I cannot think this 
circumſtance ſufficient to juſtify the aſperſion of 
Fanaticiſm, which is caſt both on the ſpirit of the 
Reformation, and the principal agents concerned 
in it. A man may be over-zealous in the ad- 
vancement of, what he ſuppoſes to be, the true re- 
ligion, without being entitled to the denomina- 
tion of a fanatic ; unleſs we depart from the uſual 
ſenſe of this word, which is often enough em- 
ployed to have acquired, before this time, a 
determinate ſignification. The intemperate zeal 


[4] See the ſenſible and judicious Letters on My. Huuz's 
Hiftory of Great Britain (ſuch is the title), that were publiſhed 
at Edinburgh in the year 1756; and in which ſome points, 
which I have barely mentioned here, are enlarged upon, and 
lluſtrated, in an ample and fatisfaftory manner, 
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of the reformers was the reſult of that ardour, 
which takes place in all diviſions and parties that 
are founded upon objects of real or ſuppoſed im- 
portance ; and it may be affirmed, that, in ſuch cir- 


cumſtances, the moſt generous minds, filled with a 


perſuaſion of the goodneſs of their end and of the 
uprightneſs of their intentions, are the moſt liable 
to tranſgreſs the exact bounds of moderation, and 
to adopt meaſures, which, in the calm hour of de- 
liberate reflexion, they themſelves would not ap- 
prove. In all great diviſions, the warmth of na- 
tural temper,—the provocation of unjuſt and vio- 
lent oppoſition, —a ſpirit of ſympathy, which con- 
nes, in ſome caſes, the moſt diſſimilar characters, 
renders the mild violent, and the phlegmatic warm 
—nay, frequently the pride of conqueſt, which 
mingles itſelf, imperceptibly, with the beſt prin- 
ciples and the moſt generous views, all theſe pro- 
duce or nouriſh an intemperate zeal; and this 
zeal is, in ſome caſes, almoſt inevitable. On the 
other hand, it may be ſuſpected, that ſome writers, 
and Mr. Hume among others, may have given too 
high colours to their deſcriptions of this intempe- 
rate zeal. There is a paſſage of Sir ROBTRT 
Corrox, that has much meaning, © moſt men 
«(ſays he) grew to be frozen in zeal and benum- 
« med, ſo that whoſoever pretended a little part 
&« of earneſtneſs, he ſeemed no leſs than red fire 
ce hot, in compariſon of the other.“ 

Nothing can be more foreign from my temper 
and ſentiments, than to plead the cauſe of an ex. 
ceſſive zeal ; more eſpecially, every kind of zeal 
that approaches to a ſpirit of intolerance and per. 
ſecution ovght .to be regarded with averſion and 
horror by all who have at heart the intereſt of ge- 
nuine Chriſtianity, and the happineſs of civil ſo- 
ciety. There may be, nevertheleſs, caſes, in 
which a zeal (not that breathes a ſpirit of perſecu- 

tion, but) that mounts to a certain degree of in- 
| | 1 temperance 
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temperance, may be not only inevitable, but uſe- 
ful; nay, not only / ful, but neceſſary, This aſ- 


ſertion I advance almoſt againſt my will - becauſe 
it is ſuſceptible of great and dangerous abuſe 


the aſſertion however is true, though the caſes 
muſt be ſingularly important and deſperate to 
which ſuch zeal may be applied. It has been ob- 
ſerved, that the Reformation was one of theſe 
caſes, and, all things attentively conſidered, the 
obſervation appears to be entirely juſt; and the 
violence of expreſſion and vehement meaſures em- 
ployed by ſome of the reformers, might have been 
(I do not ſay that they really were) as much the 
effect of provident reflexion, as of natural fervour 
and reſentment. To a calculating head, which 
conſidered cloſely, in theſe times of corruption 


and darkneſs, the ſtrength of the court of Rome, 


the luxury and deſpotiſm of the pontifs, the igno- 
rance and licentiouſneſs of the clergy, the ſuper- 
ſtition and ſtupidity of the peoples in a word, the 
deep root which the papacy had gained through 
all theſe circumſtances combined, what was the 
firſt thought that muſt naturally have occurred? 
No doubt, the. improbability that cool philoſo- 
phy, diſpaſſionate reaſon and affectionate remon- 
ſtrances would ever triumph over theſe multi- 
plied and various ſupports of popery. And, if a 
calculating head 1 have judged in this manner, 
a generous heart, which conſidered the bleſſings 
that muſt ariſe upon mankind with religious li- 
berty and a reformation of the chureh, would na- 
turally be excited to apply even a violent re- 
medy, if that were neceſſary, to remove ſuch a deſ- 
perate and horrible diſcaſe. It would really ſeem, 
that LuTHER acted on ſuch a view of things. ce 
began mildly, and did not employ the fire of his 
zeal, before he ſaw that it was effential to the 
ſucceſs of his cauſe. Whoever looks into Dr. 
Mosnzm's hiſtory,” or any other impartial ac- 
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count of the XVIth century, will find, that Lu- 
THER'S Oppoſition to the infamous traffic of in- 
dulgences, was carried on, at firſt, in the moſt 
ſubmiſſive ſtrain, by humble remonſtrances ad- 
dreſſed to the pope, and the moſt eminent pre- 
lates of the church. Theſe remonſtrances were 
anſwered, not only by the deſpotic voice of au- 
thority, but alſo by opprobrious invectives, perfi- 
dious plots againſt his perſon, and the terror of 
penal laws, Even under theſe he maintained his 
tranquillity; and his conduct at the famous diet 


of Worms, though reſolute and ſteddy, was never- 


theleſs both reſpectful and modeſt. But when all 
gentle meaſures proved ineffectual; then, indeed, 
he acted with redoubled vigour, and added a new 
degree of warmth and impetuoſity to his zeal; and 
(I repeat it) reflexion might have dictated thoſe 
animated proceedings, which were owing, perhaps, 
merely to his reſentment, and the natural warmth 
of his temper inflamed by oppoſition, Certain it 
is, at leaſt, that neither the elegant ſatires of Ex as- 
MUS (had he even been a friend to the cauſe of 
liberty), nor the timid remonſtrances of the gentle 
MEerancTywon (who was really ſuch), would ever 
have been ſufficient to bring about a reformation 
of the church. The former made many /augh, 


the latter made. ſome reaſon; but neither of the 


two could make them ac, or ſet them in mo- 

tion. In ſuch a criſis, bold ſpeech and ardent re- 

ſolution were neceſſary to produce that happy change 

in the face of religion, which has crowned with 1n- 

eſtimable bleſſings one part of Europe, and has 

been productive of many advantages even to the 
ther, which cenſures it, 

As to CALVIN, every one, who has any acquaint- 
ance with hiſtory, knows how he ſet out 1n pro- 
moting the Reformation. It was by a work com- 
poſed with a claſſic elegance of ſtyle ; and which, 


though tinctured with the ſcholaſtic theology - 
3 the 


the times, breathes an uncommon. ſpirit of good 
ſenſe and moderation. This work was the Inſtitutes 
of the Chriſtian Religion, in which the learned writer 
ſhews, that the doctrine of the reformers was founded 
in ſcripture and reaſon. Nay, one of the deſigns 
of this book was to ſhew, that the reformers ought, 
not to be confounded with certain fanatics, who, 
about the time of the Reformation, ſprung from 
the boſom of the church of Rome, and excited tu- 
mults and commotions in ſeveral places. The 
French monarch (Fzancis I.), to cover with a 
ſpecious rg his barbarous perſecution of the 
friends of the Reformation, and to prevent the 
reſentment of the proteſtants in Germany, with 
whom 1t was his intereſt to be on good terms, 
alleged, that his ſeverity fell, only, upon a ſect of 
enthuſiaſts, who, under the title of Anabaptifts, 
ſubſtituted their viſions in the place of the doc- 
trines and declarations of the Holy Scriptures. 
To vindicate the Reformers from this reproach, 
CALVIN wrote the book now under conſideration ; 
and though the theology that reigns in it be 
chargeable with ſome defects, yet it is as remote 
from the ſpirit and complexion of fanaticiſm, as 
any thing can be. Nor indeed is this ſpirit viſible 
in any of the writings of CaLvin that I have 
peruſed. His commentary upon the Old and New 
Teſtament is a production that will always be 
eſteemed, on account of its elegant ſimplicity, and 
the evident marks it bears of an unprejudiced and 
impartial inquiry into the plain ſenſe of the ſacred 
writings, and of ſagacity and penetration in the 
inveſtigation of it. 

If we were to paſs in review the writings of the 
other eminent reformers, whoſe names have been 
already mentioned, we ſhould find abundant 
matter to juſtify them in the ſame reſpect. They 
were men of letters, nay, ſeveral of them men of 
taſte for the age in which they lived; they culti- 
L 4 vated 
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vated the ſtudy of languages, hiſtory, and criticiſm, 
and applied themſelves with indefatigable induſtry 
to theſe ſtudies, which, of all others, are the leaſt 
adapted to excite or nouriſh a ſpirit of fanatici/m. 
They had, indeed, their errors and prejudices ; nor 
perhaps were they few in number ; but who 1s free 
from the ſame charge? We have ours too, though 
they may turn on a different ſet of objects. Their 
theology ſavoured ſomewhat of the pedantry and 
Jargon of the ſchools ;—how could it be otherwiſe, 
conſidering the diſmal ſtate of philoſophy at that 
period ? The advantages we enjoy above them, 
give them, at leaſt, a title to our candour and 1n- 
dulgence; perhaps to our gratitude, as the inſtru- that 
ments who prepared the way through which theſe they 
advantages have been conveyed to us. To con- bita 
clude, let us regret their infirmities ; let us reject they 
their errors; let us even condemn any inſtances of mar 
ill judged ſeverity and violence they may have been und 
| Chargeable with ;—but let us never forget, that, 
through perils and obſtacles almoſt unſurmount- had 
able, they open the path to that religious liberty, mol 
which we cannot too highly eſteem, nor be too ran 
careful to improve to rational and worthy purpoſes, at | 
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J. HE Spaniards and Portugueſe, if we may 

give credit to their hiſtorians, exerted 
themſelves, with the greateſt vigour and ſucceſs, 
in the propagation of the goſpel among the darkened 
nations [a]. And it muſt, indeed, be confeſſed, 
that they communicated ſome notions, ſuch as 
they were, of the Chriſtian religion to the inha- 
bitants of America, to thole parts of Africa where 
they carried their arms, and to the iſlands and 
maritime provinces of Aſia, which they reduced 
under their dominion. It is alſo true, that con- 
ſiderable numbers of theſe ſavage people, who 
had hitherto lived, either under the bondage of the 
molt extravagant ſuperſtitions, or in a total igno- 
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rance of any object of religious worſhip, embraced, 


at leaſt in outward appearance, the doctrines of 
the Goſpel. But when we conlider the methods 
of converſion that were employed by the Spaniſh 
miſſionaries among theſe wretched nations, the 
barbarous laws and inhuman tortures that were 


anity ; when it is conſidered, farther, that the 
denomination of Chriſtians was conferred upon 
ſuch of thoſe poor wretches as diſcovered a blind 


[a] See Jos. Franc. Laritav, Hiſtoire des Decouvertes et 
onquetes des Portugais dans le nouveau Monde, tom. iii. p. 420. 
All the relations given by this eloquent writer (who was atter- 
wards created biſhop of Si/eron) are taken from the Portugueſe 
hiſorians—The other writers who have caſt light upon this 
part of Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory, are enumerated by FaBr1civs, 
AM Lux Salutar. Evangelii toti orbi exoriens, cap. 42, 43. 48. 
49. | 


and 


uſed to force them into the profeſſion of Chriſti- 
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CEN r. and exceſſive veneration for their ſtupid inſtruo- 
8 N. 1. tors, and were able, by certain geſtures, and the 
repetition of a little jargon, to perform a few ſu- 
perſtitious rites and ceremonies ; then, inſtead of 
rejoicing at, we ſhall be tempted to lament, ſuch 
a propagation of the goſpel, and to behold the 
labours of ſuch miſerable apoſtles with indignation 
and contempt. . Such is the judgment paſſed upon 
theſe miſſionaries, not only by thoſe whom the 
church of Rome places in the liſt of heretics, but 
alſo by many of the moſt pious and eminent of 
her own doctors, in France, Germany, Spain, and 
; Italy. 
The gn II. When the Roman pontifs ſaw their ambition 
pontits in Checked by the progreſs of the Reformation, which 
edlen a deprived them of a great part of their ſpiritual 
Chriftia dominion in Europe, they turned their lordly 
ow views towards the other parts of the globe, and 
became more ſolicitous than ever about the pro- 
pagation of the goſpel among the nations that lay 

yet involved in the darkneſs of paganiſm. T his 

they conſidered as the beſt method of making 

amends for the loſs they had ſuſtained in Europe, 

and the moſt ſpectous pretext for aſſuming to 
themſelves, with ſome appearance of juſtice, the 

titles of heads or parents of the univerſal church. 

The famous ſociety, which, in the year 1540, 

took the denomination of jeſuits, or, the company 

of Jesvs, ſeemed every way proper to aſſiſt the 

court of Rome in the execution of this extenſive 

delign. And accordingly, from their firſt riſe, 

this peculiar charge was given them, that they 

ſhould form a certain number of their order for 

the propagation of Chriſtianity among the un- 

_ enlightened nations, and that theſe miſſionaries 

ſhould be at the abſolute diſpoſal of the Roman 

pontif, and always ready, at a moment's warning, 

to repair to whatever part of the world he * 
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fix for the exerciſe of their miniſtry [4]. The © 


Pres ; / ' * 
many hiſtories and relations which mention the 8: 
labours, perils, and exploits of that prodigious —<<— 


multitude of jeſuits, who were employed in the 
converſion of the African, American, and Indian 
infidels, abundantly ſhew, with what fidelity and 
zeal the members of this ſociety executed the or- 


ders of the Romian pontifs-[c]. And their labours 
would have undoubtedly crowned them with im- 


mortal glory, had it not appeared evident, from 
the moſt authentic records, that the greateſt part 
of theſe new apoſtles had more in view the pro- 
moting the ambitious views of Rome, and the 
advancing the intereſts of their own ſociety, than 
the propagation of the Chriſtian religion, or the 
honour of its divine Author [4]. It may alſo be 


t+ [5] When the fanatic Io x A ius firſt ſolicited the confirm- 
ation of his order by the Roman pontif, Pau III., the learned 
and worthy cardinal Guipiccioni oppoſed his requeſt with 
great vehemence. But this oppoſition was vanquiſhed by the 
dexterity of IN aT1uUs, who, changing the articles of his zu- 
fitution, in which he had promiſed obedience to the pope with 
certain reſtrictions, turned it in ſuch a manner as to bind his or- 
der by a ſolemn vow of implicit, blind, and unlimited ſubmiſſion 
and obedience to the Roman pontif. This change produced the 
deſired effect, and made the popes look upon the jeſuits as the 


chief ſupport of their authority; and hence the zeal which Rome 


has ever ſhewn for that order, and that even at preſent, when 
their ſecret enormities have been brought to light, and pro- 
cured the ſuppreſſion of their ſociety in Portugal and in France, 
where their power was ſo extenſive. It is indeed remarkable, 
thar [I6xaT1vus and his company, in the very ſame charter of 


their order in which they declare their implicit and blind alle- 


2 to the court of Rome, promiſe a like implicit and un- 
imited allegiance to the general of their ſociety, notwithſtand- 
ing the impoſſibility of ſerving two abſolute maſters, whoſe 
commands may be often contradiftory. See Hiſtoire des Reli- 
gieux de la Compagnie de Jeſus, printed at Utrecht in 1741, tom. i. 
p. 77, &c. 


le] See Jo. ALB. Fa BRICII Lux Evangelii toli orbi exoriens, 
cap. Xxxiii. p. 550. 


4] B. CRRIST. EBERRH. WEISsMANNI Oratio de wirtutibus 
et vitiis Miſſion. Romanar. in Oratt. ejus Academ. p. 286. 
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affirmed, from records of the higheſt credit and 
authority, that the 7nqui/ition erected by the jeſuits 
at Goa, and the penal laws whoſe terrors they em- 
ployed ſo freely in propagation of the goſpel, con- 


tributed, much more than their arguments and 


exhortations, which were but ſparingly uſed, to 
engage the Indians to embrace Chriſtianity | e]. 
The converting zeal of the Franciſcans and Do- 
minicans, which had, for a long time, been not 


only cooled, but almoſt totally 8 was 


The propa- 
gation of 
the goſpel 
in India, 
Japan, and 
China, 


animated anew by the example of the jeſuits. 
And ſeveral other religious orders, that ſlumbered 
in their cells, were rouſed from their lethargy, if 
not by a principle of envy, at leaſt by a ſpirit of 
emulation. | 

III. Of all the jeſuits who diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by their zealous and laborious attempts to 
extend the limits of the church, none acquired a 
more fhining reputation than Francis Xavizn, 


who is commonly called the Apoſtle of the In- 


dians | f]. An undaunted reſolution, and no 
ſmall degree of genius and ſagacity, rendered this 
famous miſſionary one of the propereſt perſons 
that could be employed in ſuch an arduous taſk. 
Accordingly, in the year 1522, he ſet fail for the 
Portuguele ſettlements in India, and, in a ſhort 
ſpace of time, ſpread the knowledge of the Chriſ- 
tian, or, to ſpeak more properly, of the popiſh 


le] See the Hi. de la Compagnie de Jeſus, tom. ii. p. 171. 
207. 
5 17 The late king of Portugal obtained for Xavier, or 
rather for his memory, the title of Protector of the Indies, from 
BenepicT XIV., in the year 1747. See the Lettres Edifiantes 
et Curieuſes des Miſſions Etrangeres, tom. xlin. Pref. p. 36. 
The body of this fainted miſſionary lies interred at Ca, where 
it is worſhipped with the higheſt marks of devotion. There is 
alſo a magnificent church at Cotati dedicated to Xaviee, to 
whom the inhabitants of that Portugueſe ſettlement pay the 
moſt devout tribute of veneration and worſhip. See Lettres 
Edifiantes, &c. tom. iii. p. 85. 89. 203. tom. v. p. 338 —48. 
tom. vi. p. 78. 
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Fapan, and laid there with amazing rapidity 
the foundations of the famous church, which 
flouriſhed, during ſo many years, in that vaſt em- 
pire. His indefatigable zeal prompted him to 
attempt the converſion of the Chineſe; and with 
this view he embarked for , that extenſive and 
powerful kingdom, in ſight of which he ended 
his days in the year 1552 [Cg]. Aſter his death, 
other members of his inſinuating order penetrated 
into China. The chief of theſe was MaTTaHew 
Ricci, an Italian, who, by his ſkill in the Ma- 
thematics, became ſo acceptable to the Chineſe 
nobility, and even to their emperor, that he 
obtained, both for himſelf and his aſfociates,* the 
liberty of explaining to the people the doctrines 
of the goſpel [J. This famous miſſionary 
may, therefore, be conſidered as the parent and 
founder of the Chriſtian churches, which, though 
often diſperſed and toſſed to and fro by the 
ſtorms of perſecution, ſubſiſt, nevertheleſs, ſtill in 
China [i]. 

IV. The juriſdiction and territories of thoſe 
princes, who had thrown off the papal yoke, being 
confined within the limits of Europe, the churches 
that were under their protection could contribute 


but little to the propagation of the goſpel in thoſe 


[g] See the writers enumerated by FanrIcivs, in his Lux 
Evangelii, &c. cap. xxxix. p. 677. Add to theſe, Larirav, 
Hiſtoire des Decouvertes des Portugais dans le nouveau Monde, 
tom. iii. p. 419. 424. tom. iv. p. 63. 102.—Hifteire de la 
Compagnie de Jeſus, tom. 1. p. 92. 

L] B. Du Haro, Deſcription de Empire de Ia Ching, 
tom. iii. p. $4. edit. Holland. 


[] It appears however, that before the arrival of Ricci in 


China, ſome of the Dominicans had already been there, though 


to little purpoſe, See LE QUIEKN, Oriens Chriftianus, tom. ui. 
p. 1354+ 
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religion, over a great part of che continent, and e 1 * 
in ſeveral of the iſlands of that remote region. 5 1 . 11. 
From thence, in the year 1529, he paſſed into —— 
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diſtant regions of which we have been ſpeaking. It 


is, however, recorded in hiſtory, that, in the year 
1556, fourteen proteſtant miſſionaries were ſent 
from Geneva to convert the Americans [&], though 
it is not well known who was the promoter of this 
pious deſign, nor with what ſucceſs it was carried 
into execution. The Engliſh alſo, who, towards 
the concluſion of this century, ſent colonies into 
the northern parts of America, tranſplanted with 
them the reformed religion, which they themſelves 
profeſſed; and, as their poſſeſſions were extended 
and multiplied from time to time, their religion 
alſo made a conſiderable progreſs among that 
rough and uncivihzed people. We learn, more- 
over, that about this time the Swedes exerted their 
religious zeal in converting to Chriſtianity many 
of the inhabitants of Finland and Lapland, of 
whom a conſiderable number had hitherto retained 
the impious and extravagant ſuperſtitions of their 
Pagan anceſtors. 

V. It does not appear, from authentic records 
of hiſtory, that the ſward of perſecution was 
drawn againſt the Goſpel; or any public oppoſi- 
tion made to the progreſs of Chriſtianity, during 
this century. And it would betray a great ig- 
norance, both of the ſituation, opinions, and 
maxims of the Turks, to imagine, that the war 
they waged againſt the Chriſtians was carried on 
upon religious principles, or with a view to main- 


' rain and promote the doctrines of Manomrr. 


On the other hand, it is certain, that there lay 
concealed, in different parts of Europe, ſeveral 


[4] Prierzri Oratio de Tropheis Chriſti, in Orat. «us, 
p. 570.— There is no doubt, but that the doctors here men- 
tioned were thoſe which the illuſtrious admiral Col IGN 
invited into France, when, in the year 1555, he had formed 
the project of ſending a colony of proteſtants into Brazil and 
America. See CHRARLEVOIx, Hiſtoire de la Nouvelle France, 
tom. i. p. 22. 
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perſons, who entertained a virulent enmity againſt 


religion in genergl, and, in a more eſpecial man- 
ner, againſt the religion of the goſpel; and who, 
both in their writings and 1n private converſation, 
ſowed the ſeeds of impiety and error, and inſtilled 
their odious principles into weak, unſteady, and 
creduldus minds. In this pernicious and unhappy 
claſs are generally placed ſeveral of the Peri- 
patetic philoſophers, who adorned 1taly by their 
erudition, and particularly PowronaTtus ; ſeveral 
French wits and philoſophers, ſuch as Joun Bo- 
DIN, RABELAIS, MonTaGNE, BONAVENTURE DES 
PERIERES, DOLET, CHARRON ; ſeveral Italians, 
at whoſe head appears the Roman pontif 
Lo X, followed by PzTzer BEMBO, PoLtiTlan, 
JorxDano Bruno, Ochixo; and ſome Germans, 
ſuch as TRHEOFHRASTUS PARACELSUS, NICHOLAS 
TAURELLUS, and others [/]. It is even re- 
ported, that, in certain provinces of France and 
Italy, ſchools were erected, from whence whole 
ſwarms of theſe impious doctors ſoon iſſued 
out to deceive the ſimple and unwary. This 
accuſation will not be rejected in the lump, by 
ſuch as are acquainted with the ſpirit and genius 
of theſe times; nor can it be ſaid with truth, that 
all the perſons charged with this heavy reproach 
were entirely . 

on the other hand, that, upon an accurate and 
impartial examination of this matter, it will ap- 
pear, that the accuſation brought againſt many 
of them is entirely groundleſs; and that, with 
reſpect to ſeveral who may be worthy of cenſure 
in a certain degree, their errors are leſs pernicious 


and criminal, than they are uncharitably or raſhly 
repreſented to be. | | 


UI] See Retmanni Hiftoria Atheiſmi et Atheorum. Hild:/. 
1725, in 8vo.— Jo. Franc. Buppevus, Thefibus de Atheiſmo 
et Superſtlitione, cap. i.— Dictionnaire de BAYLE, paſſim. 
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It is nevertheleſs certain, 
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VI. It is, at the ſame time, evident, that, in 
u. this century, the arts and ſciences were carried to 
a degree of perfection unknown to preceding ages ; 
The public and from this happy renovation of learning, the 
advantages ,., k — 

that arſe European churches derived the moſt ſignal and 


from the ineſtimable advantages, which they alſo tranſ- 
of letters, mitted to the moſt remote and diſtant nations, 
The benign influence of true ſcience, and its ten- 
dency to improve both the form of religion and 
the inſtitutions of civil policy, were perceived by 
many of the ſtates and princes of Europe. Hence 
large ſums were. expended, and great zeal and 
induſtry employed, in promoting the progreſs of 
knowledge, by founding and encouraging literary 
ſocieties, by protecting and exciting a ſpirit of 
emulation among men of genius, and by annex- 
ing diſtinguiſhed honours and advantages to the 


culture of the ſciences. And it is particularly 


worthy of obſervation, that this was the period, 
when the wiſe and ſalutary law, which excludes 
ignorant and illiterate perſons from the ſacred 


functions of the Chriſtian miniſtry, acquired, at 


length, that force which it ſtill retains in the 
greateſt part of the Chriſtian world. There ſtill re- 
mained, however, ſome ſeeds of that ancient diſ- 
cord between religion and philoſophy, that had 
been ſown and fomented by ignorance and fana- 
ticiſm ; and there were found, both among the 
friends and enemies of the Reformation, ſeveral 
well-meaning, but inconſiderate men, who, in ſpite 
of common ſenſe, maintained with more vehemence 
and animoſity than ever, that vital religion and 
piety could never flouriſh until it was totally ſepa- 
rated from learning and ſcience, and nouriſhed by 
the holy ſimplicity that reigned in the primitive 
ages of the church. 3 

8 VII. The firſt rank in the literary world was 

riſhing fate now held by thoſe, who conſecrated their ſtudious 


3 hours and their critical ſagacity to the publica- 
| e tion, 
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tion, correction, and illuſtration of the moſt fa- C * 
mous Greek and Latin authors of ancient times, 82 cv. n, 
to the ſtudy of antiquity and the languages, and 


to the culture of eloquence and poetry. We ſee 
by the productions of this age (that yet remain, 
and continue to excite the admiration of the 
learned), that in all the provinces of Europe theſe 
branches of literature were cultivated with a kind 
of enthuſiaſm, by ſuch as were moſt diſtinguiſhed 
by their taſte and genius; nay, what is ſtill more 
extraordinary (and perhaps not a little extrava- 
cant), the welfare of the church, and the proſperi- 
ty of the ſtate, was ſuppoſed to depend upon 
the improvement of theſe branches of erudition, 
which were conſidered as the very eſſence of true 
and ſolid knowledge. If ſuch encomiums were 
ſwelled beyond the bounds of truth and wiſdom 
by enthuſiaſtical philologiſts, it is, nevertheleſs, 
certain, that the ſpecies of learning, here under 
conſideration, was of the higheſt importance, as 
it opened the way that led to the treaſures of ſolid 
wiſdom, to the improvement of genius, and thus 
undoubtedly contributed, in a great meaſure, to 
deliver both reaſon and religion from the prepoſ- 
ſeſſions of ignorance, and the ſervitude of ſuper- 
ſition [u]. And, therefore, we ought not to 


un] Many vehement debates have been carried on con- 
cerning the reſpective merit of Literature and Philoſophy. But 
theſe debates are almoſt as abſurd, as a compariſon that ſhould 
be made between the means and the end, the inſtrument and its 
eck. Literature is the key by which we often open the trea- 
- lures of wiſdom, both human and divine. But as the ſordid 
y miſer converts abſurdly the means into an end, and acquires a 
e paſhon for the ſhining metal, conſidered abſtractedly from the 


erects literature into an independent ſcience, and contemns 
the divine treaſures of philoſophy, which it was deſigned 
both to diſcover and to illuſtrate. Hence that wretched tribe of 
word-catchers that live on fyllables (as Por E, I think, happily 
expreſſes their taſteleſs purſuits), who make the republic of 

Vol. IV. M letters 


x0 


purpoſes it was deſigned to ſerve, ſo the pedantic philologiſt 
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CENT, be ſurpriſed, when we meet with perſons who 

Sx» 11, Exaggerate the merit, and dwell beyond meaſure 

- on the praiſes, of thoſe who were our firſt guides 

from the regions of darkneſs and error, into the 
luminous paths of evidence and truth. 

The date VIII. Though the lovers of philology and Belles 

%. Lettres were much ſuperior in number to thoſe 

who turned their principal views to the ſtudy 

of philoſophy, yet the latter were far from being 

contemptible either in point of number or capa- 

city. 'The philoſophers were divided into two 

claſſes, of which the one was wholly abſorbed in 

contemplation, while the other was employed in 

the inveſtigation of truth, and endeavoured by 

experience, as well as by reaſoning, to trace out 

the laws and operations of Nature. The former 

were ſubdivided into two ſets, of which the one 

followed certain leaders, while the other, unre- 

ſtrained by the dictates of authority, ſtruck out a 

new way for themſelves, following freely their 

own inventions. Thoſe who ſubmitted to the 

direction of certain philoſophical guides, enliſted 

themſelves under the ſtandards of ARISTOTLI, 

or thoſe of PLATO, who continued till to have 

many admirers, eſpecially in J{zaly, Nor were 

the followers of Ar1sTOTLE agreed among them- 

ſelves; they all acknowledged the Stagirite as 

their chief, but they followed him through very 

different paths. Some were for retaining the 

ancient method of proceeding in philoſophical 

purſuits, which their doctors falſely called the 

Peripatetic ſyſtem. Others pleaded for the pure 

and unmixed philoſophy of ArisToTLE, and re- , 

commended the writings of that Grecian ſage 2s i l 


cap. Ii 
letters groan under their commentaries, annotations, various (> | 
readings, Sc. and forget that the knowledge of wordt and born A 
languages was intended to lead us to the improvement of the the ref 
mind, and to the knowledge of things. . I 1 2s. 
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the ſource of wiſdom, and as the ſyſtem 'which C E N T. 


was moſt adapted, when properly illuſtrated and 37 . lu. 


explained, to the inſtruction of youth. A third 
ſort of Ariſtotelians, who differed equally from 
thoſe now mentioned, and of whom the celebrated 
MEeLancTHoN was the chief, purſued another 
method. They extracted the marrow out of the 
lucubrations of ARISTOTLE, illuſtrated it by the 
aids of genuine literature and the rules of good 
criticiſm, and corrected it by the dictates of 
right reaſon and the doctrines and principles of 
true religion. 

Of thoſe who ftruck out a path to 
themſelves in the regions of philoſophy, 
without any regard to that which had been 
opened by ancient ſages, and purſued by 
their followers, Carpan IA], TzLEsvs [o], and 


AMPA- 


y (=] CarDan was a man of a bold, irregular, enter- 
prizing genius, who, by a wild imagination, was led into the 
ſtudy of aſtrology and magic, by which he excited the aſtoniſh- 
ment and attracted the veneration of the multitude, while his 
real merit as a philoſopher was little known. He was accuſed 
of atheiſm, but ſeems much rather chargeable with ſuperſti- 
tion. His life and character was an amazing mixture of wiſ- 
dom and folly, and nothing can give a more unfavourable idea 
of his temper and principles, than the hideous portrait he has 
drawn of himſelf in his book De genituris. His knowledge of 
phyſic and mathematics was conſiderable, and his notions of 
natural philoſophy may be ſeen in his famous book De ſubtilitate 
et wveritate rerum, in which ſome important truths and diſ- 
coveries are mixed with the moſt fanatical viſions, and the 
moſt extravagant and delirious effuſions of myſtical folly. 
See the ample and judicious account that has been given of 
the character and philoſophy of this writer (whoſe voyage to 
England and Scotland is well known) by the learned Bxuckes, 
in his ; Hiftoria Critica Philsſophiz, tom. iv. part II. lib. i. 
cap. iii. | 

c le] This philoſopher, leſs known than the former, was 
born A. D. 1 508, at Co/en/a, in the kingdom of Naples, and was 
the reſtorer of the philoſophy formerly taught by Pa Ru- 
NIDES, upon whoſe principles he built a new ſyſtem, or, at 


leaſt, a ſyſtem which appeared new, by the elegant connexion 
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CauraxxlLA [p], hold, deſervedly, the firſt 
rank, as they were undoubtedly men of ſuperior 
| genius, 


which TRLESIUs gave to its various parts, and the arguments 
uſed to maintain and ſupport it againſt the philoſophy of 
Ak Is Tor IE. It was the vague and uncertain method of rea- 
ſoning, which the Stagirite had introduced into natural philo- 
ſophy, that engaged TELESsI Us to compoſe his famous book 
De principiis rerum naturalium. In this work, after having re- 
futed the viſionary principles of the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, 
he ſubſtitutes in their place, ſuch as are immediately derived 
from the teſtimony of the ſenſes, even heat and cold, from 
which, like PAR MENID ES, he deduces the nature, origin, qua- 
lities, and changes of all material beings. To theſe two prin- 
ciples he adds a third, viz. Matter, and on theſe three builds, 
with dexterity enough, his phyſical ſyſtem ; for a part of which 
he ſeems alſo to have been indebted to a book of PLuTarcy, 
De primo frigido. It will be entertaining to the philoſophical 
reader to compare this work of TeLzsfus, with Lord Ba- 
con's phyſical account of the ftory of Cup Ip and Corus, 
in his book De principiis et originibus, &c. 3 
t [p] CamPANELLA, a native of Calabria, made a great 
noiſe in the ſeventeenth century, by his innovations in philo- 
ſophy. Shocked at the atheiſm and abſurdities of the Ariſto- 
telian ſyſtem, he acquired early a contempt of it, and turned 
his purſuits towards ſomething more ſolid, peruſing the writ- 
ings of all the ancient ſages, and comparing them with the 
reat volume of Nature, to ſee whether the pretended copies 
reſembled the original. The ſufferings that this man endured 
are almoſt incredible ; but they were ſaid to be inflicted on 
him in conſequence of the treaſonable practices that were im- 
puted to him, partly againſt the court of Spain, and partly 
__ the kingdom of Naples, which he had formed the defign 
of delivering into the hands of the Turks. He was freed from 
his priſon and tortures by the interpoſition of pope UR NAR 
VIII., who gave him particular marks of his favour and 
eſteem ; and, finding that he was not ſafe at Rome, had him 
conveyed to Paris, where he was honoured with the protection 
of Lewis XIII. and cardinal RienHLI EU, and ended his days 
in peace. As to the writings and philoſophy of this great 
man, they are tinged, indeed, with the colour of the times, 
and bear, in many places, the marks of a chimerical and un- 
diſciplined imagination ; but, among a few viſionary notions, 
they contain a great number of important truths. He under- 
took an entire reformation of philoſophy, but was unequal to 
the taſk. For an account of his principles of logic, ethics, 
and natural philoſophy, ſee Buck EA's Hit. Critica Phil. 
ſophie, tom. iv. part II. p. 127, &. He was —_—_— 
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tempting to ſubſtitute in the place of ARIsTOTLE's 
logic, a method of reaſoning more adapted to the 
ule of rhetoric and the improvement of eloquence, 
excited ſuch a terrible uproar in the Gallic ſchools, 
Nor muſt we omit here the mention of Tarzo- 
PHRASTUS PARACELSUS, who, by an aſſiduous 
obſervation of nature, by a great number of ex- 
periments indefatigably repeated, and by apply- 
ing the penetrating force of fire [q]. to diſcover 
the firſt principles of elements of bodies, endea- 
voured to caſt new light and evidence on the im- 
portant ſcience of natural philoſophy. As the re- 
ſearches of this induſtrious inquirer into nature 
excited the admiration of all, his example was 
conſequently followed by many ; and hence aroſe 
0- a new ſect of 88 who aſſumed the de- 


ed nomination of Theo/ophiſts [r], and who, placing 
* little confidence in the deciſions of human reaſon, 
les ; 

red atheiſm, but unjuſtly ; he was alſo accuſed of ſuggeſting cruel 
on meaſures againſt the proteſtants, and not without reaſon, 

m- CF [4] The principal merit of Pa R Aclsus conſiſted in 
ily inventing, or at leaſt reſtoring from oblivion-and darkneſs, the 
ſion important ſcience of Chemiſtry, giving it a regular form, re- 
rom ducing it into a connected ſyſtem, and applying it moſt ſuc- 
JAN ceſsfully to the art of healing, which was the peculiar profeſſion 
and of this philoſopher, whoſe friends and enemies have drawn 
him him in the falſeſt colours. His application to the ſtudy of 
gion Magic, which he treats of in the tenth volume of his works, 
days under the denomination of the Sagacious Philoſophy, is a cir- 


cumſtance diſhonourable to his memory, and nothing can diſ- 
cover a more total abſence of common ſenſe and reaſon than 
his diſcourſes on that ſubject. As to his philoſophical ſyſtem, 
it is ſo obſcure and ſo contradictory, that we ſhall not pretend 
to delineate it here. 

[r] See, for an ample account of the lives, tranſactions, and 
ſyſtems of theſe philoſophers, Bxuckzr's Hiftoria Critica 
Philoſophie. | 
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genius, though too much addicted to the ſug- CENT. 
geſtions and viſions of an irregular fancy. To se v. n, 
theſe may be added PETER Ramus, that ſubtileay 
and ingenious French philoſopher, Who, by at- 
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C E N r. or the efforts of ſpeculation, attributed all to divine 
TS u. illumination and repeated experience. 

j IX. This revolution in philoſophy and litera- 
1 The me* ture, together with the ſpirit of emulation that 
reaching animated the different ſects or claſſes into which 
— SY the learned men of this age were divided, pro- 
- __ duced many happy effects of various kinds. It, 
in a more particular manner, brought into diſre- 
pute, though it could not at once utterly eradicate, 
that intricate, barbarous, and inſipid method of 
teaching. theology, that had univerſally prevailed 
hitherto in all the ſchools and pulpits of Chriſten- 
dom. The ſacred writings, which, in the pre- 
ceding ages, had been either entirely neglected, 
or very abſurdly explained, were now much more 
conſulted and reſpected in the debates and writings 
of the Chriſtian doctors than they had formerly 
been; the ſenſe and language of the inſpired writers 
were more carefully ſtudied and more accurately 
unfolded ; the doctrines and precepts of religion 
taught with more method, connexion, and per- 
ſpicuity; and that dry, barren, and unaffecting 
language, which the ancient ſchoolmen affected 
ſo much in their theological compoſitions, was 
wholly exploded by the wiſer part of the divines 
of this century. It muſt not however be imagined, 
that this reformation of the ſchools was ſo per- 
fect, as to leave no new improvements to be 
made in ſucceeding ages; this, indeed, was far 
from being the caſe. Much imperfection yet 
remained in the method of treating theology, and 
many things, which had great need of a correcting 
hand, were left untouched. It would, neverthe- 
leſs, be either an inſtance of ingratitude, or. a 
mark of great. ignorance, to deny this age the 
honour of having begun what was afterwards more 
happily finiſhed, and of having laid the foun- 
dations of that ſtriking ſuperiority, __ the 
wines 


n 
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ancient times. , 

X. Nor did the improvements, which have 
been now mentioned, as proceeding from the 
reſtoration of letters and philoſophy, extznd only 
to the method of conveying theological inſtruction, 
but purified moreover the ſcience of theology 
itſelf. For the true nature, genius, and deſign 
of the Chriſtian religion, which even the moſt 
learned and pious doctors of antiquity had but 
imperfectly comprehended, were now unfolded 
with evidence and preciſion, and drawn, like truth, 
from an abyſs in which they had hitherto lain 
too much concealed. It 1s true, the influence 
of error was far from being totally ſuppreſſed, 
and many falſe and abſurd doctrines are ſtill main- 
tained and propagated in the Chriſtian world. But 
it may nevertheleſs be affirmed, that the Chriſtian 
ſocieties, whoſe errors at this day are the moſt 
numerous and extravagant, have much leſs abſurd 
and perverſe notions of the nature and deſign of 
the goſpel, and the duties and obligations of thoſe 
that profeſs it, than were entertained by thoſe 
doctors of antiquity, who ruled the church with 
an abſolute authority, and were conſidered as the 
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divines of ſucceeding ages obtained over thoſe of CENT, 


S Re 7. II. 


and the ge- 
nius and 
ſpirit of the 
Chriſtian 
religion 
better ex- 


plained, 


chief oracles of theology. It may further be 
obſerved, that the Reformation contributed much 


to ſoften and civilize the manners of many nations, 


who, before that happy period, were ſunk in the 


moſt ſavage ſtupidity, and carried the moſt rude 
and unſociable aſpect. It muſt indeed be con- 
feſſed, that a variety of circumſtances combined 
to produce that lenity of character, and that milder 
temperature of manners, maxims, and actions, 
that diſcovered themſelves gradually, and increaſ- 
ed, from day to day, in the greateſt part of the 
European nations after the period that LuTaHER 
rendered ſo famous. It is nevertheleſs evident 
beyond all contradiction, that the diſputes con- 
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CENT. cerning religion, and the accurate and rational in- 


5 eue x, quiries into the doctrines and duties of Chriſtianity, = 
——— to which theſe diſputes gave riſe, had a great ten- 
dency to eradicate out of the minds of men that 
ferocity that had been ſo long nouriſhed by the bar. 
barous ſuggeſtions of unmanly ſuperſtition. It is The 
alſo certain, that at the very dawn of this happy 
revolution in the ſtate' of Chriſtianity, and even We 
before its ſalutary effects were manifeſted in all their 
extent, pure religion had many ſincere and fervent | 
votaries, though they were concealed from public | 
view by the multitudes of fanatics with which they _ 
were ſurrounded on all ſides. 
Th 
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The PARTICULAR HISTORY of the CHURCH. 
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The HISTORY of the AncitenT CHURCHES. 


CS AF. I. 
The HISTORY of the RoMaN or LATIN Chuck. 


J. HE Roman or Latin church is a ſyſtem 

of government, whoſe juriſdiction ex- 
tends to a great part of the known world, though 
its authority has been circumſcribed within nar- 
rower limits fince the happy revolution that, in 
many places, delivered Chriſtianity from the yoke 
of ſuperſtition and ſpiritual tyranny. This ſyſtem 
of eccleſiaſtical policy, extenſive as it is, is un- 
der the direction of the biſhop of Rome alone, 
who, by virtue of a fort of hereditary ſucceſſion, 
claims the authority, prerogatives, and rights of 
St. PETER, the ſuppoſed prince of the apoſtles, and 
gives himſelf out for the /upreme head of the uni- 
verſal church, the vicegerent of Chriſt upon earth, 
This lordly ruler of the church 1s, at this time, 
elected to his high office by the choſen members 
of the Roman clergy, who bear the ancient de- 
nomination of cardinals. Of theſe, fix are biſhops 
within the precincts of Rome; fifty are miniſters 
of the Roman churches, and are called prieſts or 


preſbyters; and fourteen are inſpectors of the 


hoſpitals and charity-houſes, and are called deacons. 
Theſe cardinals, while the papal chair is vacant, 
9 and 


CENT, 
XVI. 
SxcT. III. 
PAAr I. 


The Roman 
pon if.— 


how elected. 
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CENT. 
RE» + 5 

SxcT. III. 
PART I. 


The Hiſtory of the Roman or Latin Church. 


and they are employed in the choice of a ſucceſſor 
to the deceaſed pontif, are ſhut up, and cloſely 
confined in a certain fort of priſon, called the 
Conclave, that they may thus be engaged to bring 
this difficult matter to a ſpeedy concluſion. No 
perſon that is not an Italian by birth, and has 
not already obtained a place in the college of 
cardinals, 1s capable of being raiſed to the head of 
the church; nor have all the Italian cardinals the 
privilege of aſpiring to this high office [a]. Some 
are rendered incapable of filling the papal chair 
by the place of their birth, others by their manner. 
of life, and a few by other reaſons of a more 
incidental nature [5]. It is alſo to be obſerved, 
that the emperor and the kings of France and 
Spain have acquired, whether expreſsly by ſtipu- 


[a] See Jo. FRID. Mayer Commentarius de Elefione Pontif. 
Romani, publiſhed in 4to at Hamburg, in the year 1691. The 
ceremonial obſerved in the election and inſtallation is amply de- 
ſcribed by Meuscnzenivs, in a work publiſhed at Francfort in 
the year 1732, under the following title: Ceremoniale Electionis 
et Coronationis Pontificis Romani. | 

ti [5] The great obſtacle that prevents ſeveral cardinals 
from aſpiring at the pontificate, is what they call at Rome. il pec- 
cate originale, or original fin. This mark of excluſion belongs to 
thoſe who are born ſubjects of ſome crown, or republic, which 
is not within the bounds of Italy, or which are upon a footing of 
Jealouſy with the court of Rome. Thoſe alſo who were made 
cardinals by the nomination of the kings of France or Spain, or 
their adherents, are alſo included in this imputation of original 


An, which excludes from the papal chair. The accidental cir- 


cumſtances that exclude certain cardinals from the pontificate, 
are their being born princes or independent fovereigns, or their 
declaring themſelves openly in favour of certain courts, or their 
family's being too numerous, or their morals being irregular. 
Even youth, and a good complexion and figure, are conſidered 
as obſtacles. But all theſe maxims and rules vary and change 
according to the inconſtant and precarious impulſe of policy and 
faction. 

For an account of the different methods of electing the pope, 
whether by compromiſe, inſpiration, ſcruliny, or acceſs, (by which 
latter is meant a ſecond election, employed when the other me- 
thods fail ;) ſee Ay wox, Tableau de la Cour de Rome, edit. zde, 
p- 40, &C. | 


lation, 


/ 
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lation, or imperceptibly through cuſtom, the CENT. 
privilege of excluding from the number of the Ee, 
candidates for this high office, ſuch as they think Pa=r i. 


proper to oppoſe or diflike. Hence it often 
happens, that, in the numerous college of cardinals, 
a very ſmall number are permitted, upon awacancy, 
to aſpire at the papacy ; the greateſt part being 
generally prevented by their birth, their character, 
their cirumſtances, and by the force of political in- 
trigues, from flattering themſelves with the pleaſing 
hope of aſcending that towering ſummit of eccle- 
ſiaſtical power and dominion. g 

II. It muſt not be imagined, that the perſonal 

wer and authority of the Roman ponrif are cir- 
cumſcribed by no limits; ſince it is well known, 
that, in all his deciſions relating to the govern- 
ment of the church, he previouſly conſults the 
brethren, 1. e. the cardinals, who compoſe his 
miniſtry or privy council. Nay more, in matters of 
religious controverſy and doctrine, he is obliged 
to aſk the advice and opinion of eminent divines, 
in order to ſecure his pretended infallibility from 
the ſuggeſtions of error. Beſides this, all matters, 
that are not of the higheſt moment and import- 
ance, are divided, according to their reſpective 
nature, into certain claſſes, and left to the manage- 
ment of certain colleges, called Congregations [c]. 


t+ [c] Theſe congregations are as follow: I. The congre- 
gation of the Pope, inſtituted firſt by S1xTus V., to prepare the 
matters that were to be brought before the confiftory, at which 
the pontif is always preſent, Hence this is called the con/;/torial 
congregation, and in it are treated all affairs relative to the 
erection of biſhoprics and cathedral churches, the reunion or 
ſuppreſſion of epiſcopal fees, the alienation of church goods, 
and. the taxes and annates that are impoſed upon all benefices 
in the pope's giving. The cardinal-dean preſides in this aſ- 
ſembly. II. The congregation of the Inquiſition, or (as it is 
otherwiſe called) of the Holy Office, inſtituted by Pau“ III., 
which takes cognizance of hereſies, apoſtacy, magic, and 
prom writings, which aſſemble thrice in the week, and every 
Thurſday in preſence of the pope, who preſides in it. The 
office of grand inguiſitor, which encroached upon the prero- 
gadives 
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CENT. in every one of which, one or more cardinals pre. 
VI. 


= Ster. III. lide, 
=_ PanT l. 


gatives of the pontif, has been long ſuppreſſed, or rather diſ. 
tributed among the cardinals who belong to this congregation, 
and whoſe deciſions come under the ſupreme cognizance of his 
Holineſs. III. The congregation for the propagation of the Ro- 
man Catholic Faith, founded under the pontificate of Gx E- 
coORY XV., compoſed of eighteen cardinals, one of the ſecre- 
taries of ſtate, a prothonotary, a ſecretary of the inquiſition, 
and other members of leſs rank. Here it is, that the delibe- 
rations are carried on, which relate to the extirpation of hereſy, 
the appointment of miſſionaries, c. This congregation has 
built a moſt beautiful and magnificent palace in one of the 
moſt agreeable ſituations that could be choſen at Rome, where 


proſelytes to popery from foreign countries are lodged and fin 
nouriſhed gratis in a manner ſuitable to their rank and condi- theſe 
tion, and inſtructed in thoſe branches of knowledge to which duls, 
the bent of their genius points. The prelates, curates, and * 
vicars alſo, who are obliged, without any fault of theirs, to cong 
abandon the places of their reſidence, are entertained charitably W. 
in this noble edifice in a manner proportioned to their ſtation in . 
the church. IV. The congregation defigned to explain the deciſions T 
of the council Trent. V. The congregation of the Index, whoſe mini 
Principal buſineſs is to examine manuſcripts and books that are and 
deſigned for publication, to decide whether the people may pont 
be permitted to read them, to correct thoſe books whole relat 


errors are not numerous, and which contain uſeful and theſe 
ſalutary truths, to condemn thoſe whoſe principles are here- 
tical and pernicious, and to grant the peculiar privilege of 


civil 
, peruſing heretical books to certain perſons. This . the 
tion, which is ſometimes held in the preſence of the pope, but those 
generally in the palace of the cardinal- preſident, has a more colt 
extenſive juriſdiction than that of the inquiſition, as it not chat 
only takes cognizance of thoſe books that contain doctrines f 
contrary to the Roman catholic faith, but of thoſe alſo that * 
concern the duties of morality, the diſcipline of the church, the! 
and the intereſts of ſociety. Its name is derived from the al- ns 
phabetical Tables, or Indexes, of heretical books and authors, firſt 
which have been compoſed by its appointment. VI. Te 1707 
congregation for maintaining the rights and immunities of the d: N. 
clergy, and of the Knights of Malta. This congregation was ep 
formed by URBAN VIII., to decide the diſputes and remove Lins 
the difficulties and inconveniencies that aroſe from the trials tom. 
of eccleſiaſtics, before princes, or other lay-judges. VII. The tions 
congregation relating to the Biſhops and regular Clergy, inſtituted mans 


by Six us V., to decide the debates which ariſe between the 1 
biſhops and their dioceſans, and to compoſe the differences 
that happened ſo frequently among the — 75 

| | . The 


* 
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fide [4]. The deciſions of theſe ſocieties are ge- CEN T, 


nerally approved of by the Roman, pontif, who . * 


has not a right, without alleging the moſt Parr 1. 


VIII. The congregation, appointed by GxzGoxy XIV., for 
examining into the capacity and learning of the biſhops, 
IX. Another for enquiring into their hives and morals, X. A 
third for obliging them to reſide in their dioceſes, or to diſpenſe 
them from that obligation. XI. The congregation for ſuppreſſing 
monaſteries, i. e. ſuch whoſe revenues are exhauſted, and who 
thereby become a charge upon the public. XII. The congre- 
gation of the Apoſtolic Viſitation, which names the viſitors, who 
perform the duties and viſitations of the churches and convents 
within the diſtrict of Rome, to which the pope is obliged as 
archbiſhop of that city. XIII. The congregation of Relics, de- 


| figned to examine the marks, and to augment the number of 
: theſe inſtruments of ſuperſtition. XIV. The congregation of In- 
1 dulgences, deſigned to examine the caſe of thoſe who have re- 
4 courſe to this method of quieting the conſcience. XV. The 
0 congregation of Rites, which SixTus V. appointed to regulate 
J and invent the religious ceremonies that are to be obſerved in 
N the worſhip of each new faint that is added to the Kalendar. 

ag Theſe are the congregations of cardinals, ſet apart for ad- 
le miniſtering the ſpiritual affairs of the church ; and they are 
e undoubtedly, in ſome reſpects, a check upon the power of the 
y pontif, enormous as it may be. There are fix more, which 
le relate to the temporal government of the papal territories. In 
id theſe congregations, where the pope is never preſent, all thin 

e are tranſacted which relate to the execution of public juſtice in 
of civil or criminal matters, the levying of taxes, the providing 
a- the cities and provinces with good governors, the relieving 
ut thoſe who are unjuſtly oppreſſed by ſubordinate magiſtrates, the 
re coinage, the care of the rivers, aqueducts, bridges, roads, 
ot charches, and public edifices. 

es [4 The court of Rome is very particularly and accurately 
at deſcribed by Ax mon (who had been, before his converſion to 
hy, the proteſtant religion, domeſtic chaplain to InnocexT XI.) 
al- in a book, entitled, Tableau de la Cour de Rome, of which the 
rs, firſt edition was publiſhed at the Hague, in 8vo, in the year 
| be 1707, and the ſecond in 1726.— See alſo Relation de la Cour 
the de Rome, et des Ceremonies qui y obſervent, which father La- 
vas BAT has tranſlated into French, from the Italian of IEROU 
we LimapoRo, and ſubjoined to his Veyages en Eſpagne et Italie, 
ials tom. viii. p. 1056. — For an account of the Roman congrega- 
T he tions, Fc. ſee DoroTH. AsCilan. De Montibus Pietatis No- 
ted manis, p. 510. as alſo HunoLD. PLETTENBERG, Noetitia Tri- 
the bunal, et Congregat. Curiæ Romanæ, Hildeſiæ, in 8vo, 1693. 
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Cc ENT. weighty and evident reaſons, to reverſe what they 


XVI 


Srep. 


in. Pronounce to be juſt and expedient. This form of 


yar I. eccleſiaſtical government is, doubtleſs, a check to 


Debates 
ariſe con- 
cerning the 
power of 
tbe Roman 
Pontif. 


the authority of the pope; and hence it is, that 
many things are tranſacted at Rome in a manner 
that is in direct oppoſition to the ſentiments of its 
ſpiritual ruler. This may ſerve to ſhew us, that 


thoſe perſons are little acquainted with the nature 


and limits of the papal hierarchy, who pretend, 
that all the iniquitous proceedings of the court of 
Rome, the calamities it has occaſioned, the conten- 
tions, rebellions, and tumults it has excited, are to 
be entirely and wholly laid to the charge of the 


Roman pontif [e]. 


III. The power of the Roman pontif hath ex- 
cited debates even among thoſe that are under the 
papal hierarchy; and the ſpiritual ſubjects of this 
pretended head of the church, are very far from 
being agreed with reſpect to the extent of his au- 
thority and juriſdiction. Hence it happens, that 
this authority and dominion are not the ſame 
in all places, having a larger ſcope in ſome pro- 
vinces, and being reduced within narrower bounds 
in others. If, indeed, we conſider only the pre- 
tenſions of the pontif, then we ſhall find that his 
power is unlimited and ſupreme; for there are no 
prerogatives that can flatter ambition, which he 
does not claim for himſelf and his court. He not 
only pretends, that the whole power and majeſty 


[e] Hence ariſes that important diſtinction, frequently em- 
ployed by the French and other nations in their debates with 
the Roman pontif; I mean, the diſtinction between the P of 
Rome and the Court of Rome. The latter is often loaded with 
the bittereſt reproaches and the heavieſt accuſations, while the 
Former is ſpared, and in ſome meaſure excuſed. Nor is this 
diſtinction by any means groundleſs; ſince the cardinals and 
congregations, whoſe rights and privileges are held ſacred, 
undertake and execute many projects without the knowledge, 


and * againſt the will and conſent, of the Roman 
pontif. 
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mitted into certain portions, from him to the in- 
ferior biſhops, but moreover aſſerts the abſolute 


pronounces from his lordly tribunal. Theſe arro- 
gant pretenſions are, however, oppoſed by many, 
and chiefly by the French nation, which expreſsly 
maintains, that every biſhop receives immediately 
from Chriſt himſelf a portion of that ſpiritual 


© WH power which is imparted to the church; that the 
; collective ſum, or whole of this power, is lodged 
) in the collective body of its paſtors, or, which 
e is the ſame thing, in a general council, lawfully 

aſſembled; and that the pontif, conſidered per- 
2 ſonally, and as diſtin& from the church, is liable 
e to error. This complicated and important con- 
8 troverſy may be eaſily brought within narrower 
n bounds, and may be reduced to the following plain 
|= queſtion : viz. Is the Roman pontif, properly ſpeak- 
it ing, the LAWGIVER of the church, or, is he no more 
\e than the GUARDIAN and DEPOSITARY of the laws 


5 enacted by Cbriſt and by the church? There is no 
8 proſpect of ſeeing this queſtion decided, nor the 


e debates terminated to which it has given riſe; ſince 
ls the contending parties are not even agreed about 
10 the proper and lawful judge of this important con- 
he troverſy [ f]. Some great revolution can only effect 
ot the deciſion of this matter. 
ty IV. The church of Rome loſt much of its an- 
cient ſplendor and majeſty, as ſoon as LuTHER, 
m- 
th [F] The arguments employed by the creatures of the Roman 
2 of pontif in defence of his unlimited authority, may be ſeen in Ber - 
ich LARMINE and other writers, of which an enormous collection 
the has been made by RoccaBt&T1; and, what is not a little ex- 
this traordinary, a French writer, named PETIT DIDI ER, appeared 
and in defence of the pope's pretenſions, in a book publiſhed at Lux- 
red, emburg, in the year 1724, Sur Þ Authorite et I' Infallibilitł des 
ige, Papes. The ſentiments of the Gallican church, and the argu- 
man | 


ments by which it oppoſes the pretenſions of Rome, may be ſeen 
in the writings of RichER and Lavunor. 


and 
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and the other luminaries of the Reformation, had 
exhibited to the view of the European nations the 
Chriſtian religion reſtored, at leaſt to a conſider- 
able part of its native purity, and delivered from 
many of the ſuperſtitions under which it had 
lain ſo long disfigured. Among the moſt opu- 
lent ſtates of Europe, ſeveral withdrew entirely 
from the juriſdiction of Rome; in others, certain 
provinces threw off the yoke of papal tyranny ; 
and upon the whole, this defection produced a 
ſtriking diminution both of the wealth and power 
of the Roman pontifs. It muſt alſo be obſerved, 
that even the kings, princes, and ſovereign ſtates, 
who adhered to the religion of Rome, yet changed 
their ſentiments with reſpe& to the claims and 
pretenſions of its biſhop. If they were not per- 
ſuaded by the writings of the proteſtants to re- 
nounce the ſuperſtitions of popery, yet they re- 
ceived moſt uſeful inſtructions ho 

matters of very great moment. They drew from 


theſe writings important diſcoveries of the ground- 


leſs claims and unlawful uſurpations of the Roman 

ntifs, and came, at length, to perceive, that, 
if the juriſdiftion and authority of Rome continued 
the ſame that it was before the riſe of LurRER, 
the rights of temporal princes, and the majeſty of 
civil government would, ſooner or later, be ab- 
ſorbed in the gulph of papal avarice and ambition. 
Hence it was, that moſt of the ſovereign ſtates of 


Europe, partly by ſecret and prudent - meaſures, 


partly by public negociations and remonſtrances, 
ſet bounds to the daring ambition of Rome, which 
aimed at nothing leſs than univerſal dominion 
both in eccleſiaſtical and civil affairs; nor did the 
Roman pontif think it either ſafe or expedient to 
have recourſe to the ancient arms of the church, 
war and excommunication, in order to repel theſe 
attacks upon his authority. Even thoſe very 


kingdoms, who acknowledged the Roman pontif | 


as 


om them in other 


ery 


ntif 
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as the lawgiver of the church, and an infallible 
guide, confine, nevertheleſs, his power of enact 
ing laws within narrow limits. | 

V. In this declining ſtate of their affairs, it was 
natural for the humbled pontifs to look about for 
ſome method of repairing their loſſes ; and, for this 
purpoſe, they exerted much more zeal and indul- 
try, than had been ſhewn by their predeceſſors, 
in extending the limits of their ſpiritual domi- 
nion beyond Europe, and left no means unem- 
ployed of gaining proſelytes and adherents in the 
Indies, both among the pagan nations and the 
Chriſtian ſects. The Jeſuits, as we have already 
had occaſion to obſerve, were the firſt miſſiona- 
ries that were ſent for this purpoſe into theſe diſ- 
tant parts of the world; but able men, ſelected 
out of the other monaſtic orders, were afterwards 
employed in this arduous undertaking. If, how- 
ever, we except the exploits of FRancis Xavitr, 
and his companions in India, China, and Japan, 


of which notice has been taken above, there were 


no great matters effected in this century; as, 
generally ſpeaking, the perſons who were ſet 
apart to execute this grand project, were not as 


yet [endowed with that experience and dexterity | 


that it neceſſarily required, and ſet about the 
work with more zeal than prudence and knowledge. 

The Portugueſe had, in the preceding century, 
opened a paſſage into the country of the Abyſ- 
ſinians, who profeſſed the doctrine, and obſerved 
the religious rites, of the Monophyſites; and this 
offered a favourable occaſion of reducing this 
people under the papal yoke. Accordingly, 
Jonx BERMupzs was ſent into Ethiopia for this 
purpoſe; and, that he might appear with a certain 
degree of dignity, he was clothed with the title 
of Patriarch of the Abyſſinians. The ſame import- 
ant commiſſion was afterwards given to IoNA- 
ros LoyoLa, and the companions of his la- 

Vol. IV. N bours; 
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CENT. bours[g]; and, at their firſt ſetting out, ſeve. 
XVI. a ; 
Ser, 18, ral circumſtances, and particularly a war with a 
Paz 1. neighbouring prince, which the Abyſſinian mo- 
narch was deſirous of terminating by the power- 
ful ſuccours of the Portugueſe, ſeemed to pro- 
miſe them a ſucceſsful and happy miniftry. But 
the event did not anſwer this fond expectation; 
and, in ſome time, it appeared plainly, that the 
Abyſſinians ſtood too firm in the faith of their 
anceſtors, to be eaſily engaged to abandon and 
forſake it; ſo that, towards the concluſion of this 
century, the Jeſuits had almoſt loſt all hopes of 
fucceeding in their attempts [+]. 
The Eeyptiz VI. The Egyptians, or Copts, who were cloſely 
menians, connected with the Abyſſinians in their religious 
ſentiments, and alfo in their external forms of 
worſhip, became next the objects of Rome's ambi- 
tious zeal; and, in the year 1562, CHRISTOPHER 
Ropexric, a Jeſuit of note, was ſent, by the ex- 
preſs order of pope Pros IV., to propagate the 
cauſe of popery among that people. Thus eccle- 
fiaſtic, notwithſtanding the rich preſents and ſub- 
tle arguments by which he attempted to change 
the ſentiments, and ſhake the conſtancy of Ga- 
BRIEL [I who was at that time patriarch of 
Alexandria, returned to Rome with no other ef- 
fect of his embaſly than fair words, and a few 


EP fg] It is certainly by miſtake that Dr. Mos #2114 men- 
tions LoyoL a as having made a voyage into Abyſſinia. Jeſuits 
were ſent, at different periods, to that country, and with lit- 
tle ſucceſs ; but their founder was never there in perſon. 

- [4] See Lubor ri Hiftor. Atbiopica et Comm.—GEDDEs, 

Church Hiſtory of Ethiopia, p. 120.—LIE GRAND, Differtation 

de la Converfien des Abyſſins, which is to be found in the ſecond 

volume of the Veyage Hiſtorique d Abyſſinie du R. P. JEROME 

re- p. 13.—LA CROEE, Hiſtaire du Chriſtianiſine en Etbiopie, 
vr. ii. p. 90. 

V Fa = c. Sacnini Hiftor, Societat. Jeſu, part II. lib. v. 
Eus EB. RENAU D. Hiftoria Patriarchar. Alexandrin, p. 611.— 
Hiſt. de la Compagnie de Jeſus, tom. iii. p. 314. 


compli- 
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compliments [&. It is however true, that, to- 
wards the concluſion of this century, and during 
the pontificate of CLEMENT VIII., an embaſly 
from another patriarch of Alexandria, whoſe name 
was alſo GABRIEL, appeared at Rome, and was 
conſidered as a ſubject of triumph and boaſting by 
the creatures of the pope [/]. But the more can- 
did and ſenſible, even among the Romin-catho- 
lics, looked upon this embaſly, and not without 
reaſon, as a ſtratagem of the Jeſuits, to perſuade 
the Abyſſinians (who were ſo prone to follow the 
example of their brethren of Alexandria) to join 
themſelves to the communion of Rome, and to ſubmit 
to the authority and juriſdiction of its pontif [n]. 
It is at leaſt certain, that, after this folemn em- 


n 


| 

b baſſy, we do not find in the records of hiſtory the 
: ſmalleſt token of a propenſity in the Copts to em- 
ö brace the doctrine or diſcipline of Rome. 

- Many years before this period, a conſiderable 
e ſect of the Armenians had been accuſtomed to 
- treat the Roman pontif with particular marks of 
} a 

e e] This patriarch offered to ſend one of his biſhops to 
5 the council of Trent, in order to get rid of the importunity of 


of theſe Jeſuits ; but he refuſed poſitively the ſending any of his 
young ſtudents to be educated among their order, and declared 


f. plainly, that he owed no obedience nor ſubmiſſion to the 
W biſkop of Rome, who had no more dignity nor authority than 


any other biſhop, except within the bounds of his own dio- 
cele. See Hiftoire des Religieux de la Campagn. de Feſus, tom. ii. 


ng p. 322. 324. 

5 I The tranſactions of this embaſſy, adorned with an am- 
* ple and pompous Preface, are ſubjoined to the ſixth volume 

of the Annal. Eccl. of Ba RON Ius, p. 707. edit. Antauerp. 

Bu [nm] Renavpor, in his Hift. Patriarch. Alexandrin. p. 611, 

— 612. endeavours to maintain the credit and importance of this 

8 embaſſy, of which BARON Ius has given ſuch a pompous ac- 

— count. He is however much miſtaken when he aſſerts, that 


Father S1mox, relying upon the fallacious teſtimony of 
GroxGe Dovuza, was the only perſon that ever . — 
this embaſſy as a ſtratagem; ſince it is evident, that THouas 
Jzsv, in the ſixth book of his treatiſe De con venſſone ommi um 
gentium procuranda, has conſidered it in the ſame light, as well 
as ſeveral other writers. See Geppes, Church-Hiftory of 
Ethiopia, p. 231, 232. 
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veneration and reſpect,” without departing, how. 
ever, from the religious doctrine, diſcipline, or 
worſhip of their anceſtors. Of this a farther ac- 
count ſhall be given in the Hiſtory of the Eaſtern 
Churches; it may, nevertheleſs, be proper to ob- 
ſerve here, that the attachment of this ſe& to the 
biſhop of Rome was greatly increaſed, and the vo- 
taries of the pontif conſiderably multiplied, by the 
zeal of Zerapion, an opulent man, who was en- 
tirely devoted to the court of Rome, and who, by en- 
gaging (himſelf to diſcharge the debts under 
which the Armenians groaned, obtained, in the 


year 1593, the title and dignity of Patriarch, 


though there were already two patriarchs at the 
head of the Armenian church. He did not, how- 
ever, enjoy this dignity long; for, ſoon after his 
promotion, he was ſent into exile by the Perſian 
monarch, at the deſire of thoſe Armenians who 


-adhered to the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline of their an- 
ceſtors; and thus the boaſting and exultation of 
the Romans ſubſided all of a ſudden, and their 


hopes vaniſhed [u]. 25 

VII. The ambitious views of the Roman pon- 
tifs ſowed the peſtilential ſeeds of animoſity and 
diſcord among all the eaſtern churches; and the 
Neſtorian Chriſtians, who are alſo known by the 
denomination of Chaldeans, felt early the effects 
of their imperious councils. In the year 1551, 
a warm diſpute aroſe among that people about 
the creation of a new patriarch, Simzon BARMA“ 
Mas being propoſed by one party, and SuLaka 
earneſtly deſired by the other. The latter, to 
ſupport his pretenſions the. more effectually, re- 
paired to Rome, and was conſecrated patriarch, | 
in the year 1553, by pope Jurivs III., whole 
juriſdiction he had acknowledged, and to whole 
commands he had promiſed unlimited ſubmiſſion 


and obedience. Julius gave the name Joan to | 


[] See Nouveaux Memoires des Miſſions de la Compagnie de 
Jeſus dans le Levant, tom. iii. p. 132, 133. 


the 
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tabliſhing and extending the papal empire among 
the Neſtorians. From this time that unhappy 
people were divided into two factions, and were 
often involved in the greateſt dangers and diffi- 
culties by the jarring ſentiments and perpetual 
quarrels of their patriarchs [0]. | 

The Neſtorians, or, as they are more com- 
monly called, the Chriſtians of St. Thouas, who 
inhabited the maritime coaſts of India, ſuffered 
much from the methods employed by the Portu- 
gueſe to engage them to embrace the doctrine and 
diſcipline of the church of Rome, and to abandon 


: the religion of their anceſtors, which was much 
. more ſimple, and infinitely leſs abſurd [p]. The 
- finiſhing ſtroke was put to the violence and bru- 
of tality of theſe attempts by Don ALzxis DE M- 
1 EZ Es, biſhop of Goa, who, about the concluſion 


of this century, calling the Jeſuits to his aſſiſtance, 
_ obliged this unhappy and reluctant people to em- 
A brace the religion of Rome, and to acknowledge 
* the pope's ſupreme juriſdiction; againſt both of 
the which acts they had always expreſſed the utmoſt 
abhorrence, Theſe violent counſels and arrogant 
proceedings of Menezes, and his aſſociates, were 
condemned by ſome of the Roman-catholics as were 
moſt remarkable for their equity and wiſdom [g]. 


ſo] Jos. Sin. Ass MAN NI Bibliatbeca Oriental. Clement ino- 
Vaticana, tom. iii. part II. p. 164.— See the Hiſtory of the 
Laftern Church, in the following chapter of this hiſtory. 

CP [2] For an account ot the doctrines and worſhip of 
theſe, and the other eaſtern Chriſtians, ſee the following 
Chapter: As alſo two learned books of Monfieur La CROZE, 
tie one entitled, Hifoire du Chriſtianiſme des Indes; and the 
other, Hiſtoire du Chriſtianiſme en Ethiopie. | 
l] See La Croze, Hiftoire du Chriſtianiſine aux Indes, 
lor. ii, p. 88. &c, in which there is an ample account of the 
Chriſtians of St. TroMas, and of the rough methods em- 
ployed by MN EZ ES to gain them over to the church of Nome. 
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the new Chaldean patriarch, and, upon his return C LAT 
to his own country, ſent with him ſeveral perſons, Ser. In. 
{killed in the Syriac language, to aſſiſt him in eſ- Fr 1 
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VIII. The greateſt part of the firſt legates and 


miſſionaries of the court of Rome treated with much 
ſeverity and injuſtice the Chriſtians whom they 
were deſirous of gaining over to their communion, 
For they did not only require that theſe Chriſ- 


tians ſhould renounce the particular opinions that 


ſeparated them from the Greek and Latin churches, 


and that they ſhould acknowledge the Roman 


pontif as CHRIST's ſole vicegerent upon earth: 
their demands were {till farther; they oppoſed 
many of the opinions of this people, ſome of 
which were at leaſt worthy of toleration, and 
others highly agreeable to the dictates both of 
reaſon and ſcripture; they inſiſted upon the ſup- 
preſſion and abolition of ſeveral cuſtoms, rites, 
and inſtitutions, which had been handed down to 
them from their anceſtors, and which were per- 
fectly innocent in their nature and tendency; in a 
word, they would be ſatisfied with nothing leſs 
than an entire and minute conformity of the reli- 
gious rites and opinions of this people, with the 
doctrine and worſhip of the church of Rome. The 
papal court, however, rendered wiſe by experi- 
ence, perceived at length that this manner of 
proceeding was highly imprudent, and every way 
1mproper to extend the limits of the papal empire 
in the Eaſt. It was therefore determined to treat 
with more artifice and moderation a matter of 
ſuch moment and importance, and the miſſiona- 
ries were, conſequently, ordered to change the 
plan of their operations, and confine their views to 
the two following points: to wit, the ſubjection of 
theſe Chriſtians to the juriſdiction of the Roman 
pontif, and their renouncing, or at leaſt profeſſing 
to renounce, the opinions that had been con- 
demned in the general councils of the church. In 
all other matters, the Roman envoys were com- 
manded to uſe a perfect toleration, and to let 
theſe people remain unmoleſted in following the 

ſentiments, 
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ſentiments, and obſerving the inſtitutions, they had c EN r. 
derived from their anceſtors. To give the greater „ 
credit and plauſibility to this new method of con- Pan 7 1. 


verſion, certain learned doctors of the church en- 
deavoured, to demonſtrate, that the religious te- 
nets of Rome, when explained according to the 
ſimplicity of truth, and not by the ſubtilties and 
definitions of the ſchools, differed very little from 
the opinions received in the Greek and the other 
eaſtern churches. But this demonſtration was 
very far from being ſatisfactory, and it diſcovered 
leſs of an ingenuous ſpirit, than a diſpoſition to 
gain proſelytes by all forts of means, and at all 
events. Be that as it may, the cauſe of Rome re- 
ceived much more advantage from this plan of 
moderation, than it had derived from the ſeverity 
of its former counſels ; though much leſs than the 
authors of this reconciling plan fondly expected. 
IX. While the Roman pontifs were uſing their 
utmoſt efforts to extend their dominion abroad, 
they did not negle& the means that were proper 
to ſtrengthen and maintain it at home. On the 
contrary, from the dawn of the Reformation, 
they began to redouble their diligence in defend- 
ing the internal form and conſtitution of the church 
of Rome againſt the dexterity and force of its ad- 
verſaries. They could no more have recourſe to 
the expedient of cruſades, by which they had fo 
often diminiſhed the power and influence of their 
enemies. The revolutions - that had happened in 
the affairs of Rome, and in. the ſtate of Europe, 
rendered any ſuch method of ſubduing heretics 
viſionary and impracticable. Other methods 
were, therefore, to be found out, and all the re- 
lources of prudence were to be exhauſted in ſup- 
port of a declining church. Hence the laws and 
procedures of the inquifition were reviſed and cor- 
rected in thoſe countries, where that formidable 
court 1s permitted to exert its dreadful power, 
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0 22 * Colleges, and ſchools of learning, were erected in 
Srer. Ill. various places, in which the ſtudious youth were 
PazT I. trained up, by perpetual exercile, in the art of 


diſputing, that thus they might wield, with more 
dexterity and ſucceſs, the arms of controverſy 
againſt the enemies of Rome. The circulation of 
ſuch books as were ſuppoſed to have a pernicious 
tendency, was either entirely prevented, or at 
leaſt much obſtructed, by certain lifts, or indexes, 
compoſed by men of learning and ſagacity, and 
publiſhed by authority, in which theſe books 
were marked with a note of infamy, and their per- 
uſal prohibited, though with certain reſtrictions, 
The purſuit of knowledge was earneſtly recom- 
mended to the clergy, and honourable marks of 
diſtinction, as well as ample rewards, were be- 


| ſtowed on thoſe who made the moſt remarkable 


Ięnatius 
Loyola the 
founder of 
the order 
called Je- 
ſuits. 


progreſs in the cultivation of letters. And, to 
enlarge no farther on this head, the youth, in ge- 
neral, were more carefully inſtructed in the prin- 
ciples and precepts of their religion, than they 
had formerly been. Thus it happens, that ſignal 
advantages are frequently derived from what are 
looked upon as the greateſt evils, and much wil- 
dom and improvement are daily acquired in the 
ſchool of oppoſition and adverſity. It is more 
than probable, that the church of Rome would 
never have been enriched with the acquiſitions 
we have now been mentioning, had 1t continued 
in that ſtate of uninterrupted eaſe and undiſputed 
authority that nouriſh a ſpirit of indolence and 
luxury; and had not the pretended heretics at- 
tacked its territories, trampled upon its juriſdic- 
tion, and eclipſed a great part of its ancient ma- 
jeſty and ſplendour, 

X. The Monaſtic orders and religious ſocieties 
have been always conſidered by the Roman pontifs 
as the principal ſupport of their authority and do- 

minion. It is chiefly by them that they rule the 


church, | 


Y 
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church, maintain their influence on the minds of CEN Tt. 
the people, and augment the number of their vo- ES ad AM 
taries. And, indeed, various cauſes contribute P - «mT Li. 
to render the connexion between the pontif and 
theſe religious communities much more intimate, 

than that which ſubſiſts between him and the other 

clergy, of whatever rank or order we may ſuppoſe 

them to be. It was therefore judged neceſſary, 

when the ſucceſs of LurURR, and the progreſs of 

the Reformation, had effaced ſuch a confiderable 

part of the majeſty of Rome, to found ſome new 

religious fraternity, that ſhould, in a particular 

manner, be devoted to the intereſts of the Roman 

pontif, and the very expreſs end of whoſe inſtitu- 

tion ſhould be to renew the vigour of a declining 
hierarchy, to heal the deep wound it had received, 

to preſerve thoſe parts of the papal dominions that 
remained yet entire, and to augment them by new 
acceſſions. This was ſo much the more neceſſary, 

as the two famous Mendicant ſocieties [r], by 

whoſe miniſtry the popes had chiefly governed 

during many ages, and that with the greateſt ſuc- 

cels and glory, had now loſt, on ſeveral accounts, 

a conſiderable part of their influence and autho- 

rity, and were thereby leſs capable of ſerving the 

church with efficacy and vigour than they had 

formerly been. What the pontif ſought for, in 

this declining ſtate of his affairs, was found in that 

famous and moſt powerful ſociety, which, deriv- 

ing its title from the name of Jzsus, were com- 

monly called Jeſuits, while they were ſtiled by 

their enemies Lœyalites, and ſometimes Inigbiſts [s], 

from the Spaniſh name of their founder TJ. This 


IF [r] Theſe two orders were the Franciſcans and the Do- 
minicans. 


J] The Spaniſh name of the founder of the order of 
Jeſuits was Don IN IO pe Gviyevscoa. 
e] The writers who have given the moſt particular and 
circumſtantial accounts of the order of the Jeſuits, are enume- 
rated by CHRISTOPH. AUG, SaLIN. in his Hiftoria Aug .. 
Confeſſionis, tom. ii. p. 73. a 
founder 
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Cc E NT. founder was IonaTivs LoyoLa, a Spaniſh knight, 


XVI, 
SzcT. III. 


who, from an illiterate ſoldier, became an unpa- 


PART I. ralleled fanatic; a fanatic, indeed, of a fertile 
and enterpriſing genius W who, after having 


The nature 
of the order 
and inſtitu» 
tion of the 
Jeſuns, 


paſſed through various ſcenes of life, came to 
Rome, and, being there directed by the prudent 
counſels of perſons much wiſer than himſelf, was 
rendered capable of inſtituting ſuch an order as 
the ſtate of the church at that time eſſentially re- 
quired | ww]. 

XI. The Jeſuits hold a middle rank between 
the monks and the ſecular clerks, and, with reſpe& 
to the nature of their inſtitute, approach nearer 
to the regular canons than to any other order. For 


though 


Ia] Many Jeſuits have written the life of this extraordinary 
man; but the greateſt part of theſe biographers ſeem more 
intent on advancing the glory of their founder, than ſolicitous 
about the truth and fidelity of their relations; and hence the 
moſt common events, and the moſt trivial actions that concern 
IN ATrTius, are converted into prodigies and miracles. The 
hiſtory of this enterpriſing fanatic has been compoſed with 
equal truth and ee though ſeaſoned with a very large 
portion of wit and pleaſantry, by a French writer, who calls 
himſelf HERCULES Ras1EL DE SELIVEZ “. This work, which 
is divided into two volumes, is entitled, Hiftoire de P admirable 
Don Inigo de Guipuſcoa, Chevalier de la Vierge, et fondateur de 
la Monarchie des Inighiſtes, and it has paſſed already through 
two editions at the © HR | 

[ww] Not only the proteſtants, but alſo a great number of 
the more learned and judicious Roman-catholics, have unani- 
mouſly denied, that IcnaTius Loyor a had either learning 
ſufficient to compoſe the writings of which he is ſaid to be the 
author, or genius enough to form the ſociety of which he is 
conſidered as the founder. They maintain, on the contrary, 
that he was no more than a flexible inſtrument, in the hands 
of able and ingenious men, who made uſe of his fortitude and 
fanaticiſm to anſwer thein purpoſes ; and that perſons much 
more learned than he were employed to compoſe the writings 
which bear his name. See Geppes, Miſcellaneous T ratts, 
vol. iii. p. 429.—The greateſt part of his works are ſuppoſed 
to have proceeded from the pen of his ſecretary JohN DE 

This is a feigned dame. The real author was Monſieur Ls VII X, 
an ingenious bookſeller, who lived formerly at the Hague, 

PaLAxco; 


War ' ll AE nu £9, Nh, 


tings 
ratts, 
poſed 
v DE 


VIII, 


N co; 
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though they reſemble the monks in this, that they C E 
live ſeparate from the multitude, and are bound 8,0. 
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N T, 


nr. 


by certain religious vows, yet they are exempt Parr 1 


from ſtated hours of worſhip, and other numerous 
and burthenſome ſervices, that lie heavy upon the 
Monaſtic orders, that they may have more time to 
employ in the education of youth, in directing 
the conſciences of the faithful, in edifying the 
church by their pious and learned productions, 
and in tranſafting other matters that relate to the 
proſperity of the papal hierarchy. Their whole 
order is divided into three claſſes. The firſt com- 
prehends the profeſſed members, who live in what 
are called the profeſſed houſes ; the ſecond contains 
the ſcholars, who inſtruct the youth in the colleges ; 


and to the third belong the novices, who live in 


the houſes of probation []. The profeſſed members, 
beſides the three ordinary vows of poverty, chaſtity, 
and obedience, that are common to all the Mo- 
naſtic tribes, are obliged to take a fourth, by 
which they ſolemnly bind themſelves to go, with- 
out deliberation or delay, wherever the pope ſhall think 
fit to ſend them ; they are allo a kind of Mendicants, 
being without any fixed ſubſiſtence, and living 
upon the liberality of pious and well-diſpoſed 
people. The other Jeſuits, and more particu- 


PalLanco; ſee La Croze, Hiſtoire du Chriſtianiſme en 


Ethiopie, p. 55. 271. The Benedictines affirm, that his book 


of Spiritual Exerciſes is copied from the work of a Spaniſh 
Benedictine monk, whoſe name was Cisnzros (ſee La Vie de 
M. de Ia Croze, par lo DAN), and the Conftitutions of the 
Society were probably the work of Lainez and SaLuERON, 
two learned men, who were among its firſt members. See 
Hiſtoire des Religieux de la Compagnie de Feſus, tom. i. p. 115. 

[IP (x) Other writers add a fourth claſs, conſiſting of the 
Spiritual and Temporal Co-adjutors, who aſſiſt the profeſſed 
members, and perform the ſame functions, without being 
bound by any more than the three Ample vows ; though, after 
a long and approved exerciſe of their employment, the Spiri- 
tual Co-adjutors are admitted to the fourth vow, and thus be- 
come profeſſed members. | 


larly 


— — 


Roman on- 
tif, 
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CEN r. larly the /cholars, are poſſeſſed of large revenues, 
S1 & in. and are obliged, in caſe of urgent neceſſity, to 
PA 1. contribute to the ſupport of the profeſſed members. 
Theſe latter, who are few in number (conſider- 
ing the multitudes that belong to the other claſſes), 
are, generally ſpeaking, men of prudence and 
learning, deeply ſkilled in the affairs of the world, 
and dexterous in tranſacting all kinds of buſineſs 
from long experience, added to their natural pene- 
tration and ſagacity; in a word, they are the true 
and perfe Jeſuits. The reſt have, indeed, the 
title, but are rather the companions and aſſiſtants 
of the Jeſuits, than real members of that myſte- 
rious order; and it is only in a very vague and 
general ſenſe, that the denomination of Jeſuits can 
be applied ro them. But, what 1s ſtill more re- 
markable, the ſecrets of the ſociety are not re- 
vealed even to all the profeſſed members. It is only 
a ſmall number of this claſs, whom old age has 
enriched with thorough experience, and long trial 
declared worthy of ſuch an important truſt, that 
are inſtructed in the myſteries of the order. 

The zeal of XII. The church and court of Rome, ſince the 
the ina. remarkable period when ſo many kingdoms and 
rereſisof the provinces. withdrew from their juriſdiction, have 
derived more influence and ſupport from the 
labours of this ſingle order, than from all their 
other emiſſaries and miniſters, and all the various 
exertions of their power and opulence. It was 
this famous company, which, ſpreading itſelf with 


an aſtoniſhing rapidity through the greateſt part | 


of the habitable worid, confirmed the wavering 


nations in the faith of Rome, reſtrained the pro- 


greſs of the riſing ſects, gained over a prodigious 


number of Pagans in the moſt barbarous and re- | 


mote parts of the globe to the profeſſion of po- 
| pery, and attacked the pretended heretics of all 


denominations; appearing almoſt alone in the | 


field of controverſy, ſuſtaining with fortitude and 


13 reſolution |} 
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reſolution the whole burthen of this religious 
war, and ſurpaſſing, by far, the champions of an- 
tiquity, both in the ſubtilty of their reaſonings 
and the eloquence of their diſcourſes. Nor is 
this all; for by the affected ſoftneſs and comply- 
ing ſpirit that reigns in their converſation and 
manners, by their conſummate ſkill and prudence 
in civil tranſactions, by their acquaintance with 
the arts and ſciences, and a variety of other qua- 
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eur. 
XVI. 

Ser. III. 

PARA 1, 


— —— — 


lities and accompliſhments, they inſinuated them- 


ſelves into the peculiar favour and protection of 
ſtateſmen, perſons of the firſt diſtinction, and 
even of crowned heads. Nor did any thing con- 
tribute more to give them that aſcendency they 
have univerſally acquired, than the cunning and 
dexterity with which they relaxed and modified 
their ſyſtem of morality, accommodating it art- 
fully to the propenſities of mankind, and depriv- 
Ing it, on certain occaſions, of that ſeverity, that 
rendered it burthenſome to the ſenſual and volup- 
tuous. By this they ſupplanted, in the palaces of 
the great, and in the courts of princes, the Domi- 
nicans and other rigid doctors, who had formerly 
held there the tribunal of confeſſion and the di- 
rection of conſciences, and engroſſed to themſelves 
an excluſive and irreſiſtible influence in thoſe re- 
treats of royal grandeur, from whence iſſue the 
counſels that govern mankind.[ y]. An order of 
this nature could not but be highly adapted to 
promote the intereſts of the. court of Rome; and 


this, indeed, was its great end, and the lead- 


Ing purpoſe which it never loſt ſight of ; employ- 


DO] Before the order of Jeſuits was inſtituted, the Domini- 
cans alone directed the conſciences of all the European kings 
and princes. And it was by the Jeſuits that the Dominicans 
were deprived of a privilege ſo precious to ſpiritual ambition. 
dee PEYRAT, Antiquitts de la Chapelle de France, livr. i. 
p. 322, 
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and imperceptible methods, reſtored the credit 


magiſtrates, public ſchools, united their efforts 
to cruſh this riſing fabric of ambition and policy; 


The Hiſtory of the Roman or Latin Church, C 


ing every where its utmoſt vigilance and art to pu 
ſupport the authority of the Roman pontifs, and ter 
to ſave them from the contempt, of which they | 
mult have been naturally apprehenſive, in conſe- the 
quence of a revolution that opened the eyes of a We; 
great part of mankind, 7 

All theſe circumſtances placed the order of Je. 
ſuits in a conſpicuous point of light. Their ca- 
pacity, their influence, and their zeal for the pa- 
pacy, had a very advantageous retroſpe& upon 
themſelves, as it ſwelled the ſources of their opu- 
lence, and procured to their ſociety an uncommon, 
and indeed an exceflive degree of veneration and 
reſpect. But it is alfo true, that theſe ſignal ho- 
nours and advantages expoſed them, at the ſame 
time, to the envy of other religious orders; that 
their enemies multiplied from day to day; and 
that they were often involved in the greateſt per- 
plexities and perils. Monks, courtiers, civil 


and a prodigious number of books were publiſhed 
to prove, that nothing could be more detrimental 
to the intereſts of religion, and the well-being of 
ſociety, than the inſtitution of the Jeſuits. In 
France, Poland, and other countries, they were 
declared public enemies of their country, traitors 
and parricides, and were even baniſhed with 1gno- 
miny [z]. But the prudence, or rather the cun- 
ning and artifice, of the diſciples of Loyola, 
calmed this ſtorm of oppoſition, and, by gentle 


and authority of their order, delivered it from the 
perils with which 1t had been threatened, and even 


[z] See the Hiſtoire des Religieux de la Compagnie de Jeſus, 
tom. iii. paſſim.,—BovLay, Hift. Academ. Pariſ. tom. vi. 
. 559—648, et paſſim.— As well as almoſt all the writers who 
ve given accounts of the ſixteenth century. 
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tempts of its adverſaries [a]. 
XIII. The pontifs of this century that ruled 
the church after the deceaſe of ALEXANDER VI., 
were Prius III., Jurivs II. [3], LEO X., 


OF a] The character and ſpirit of the Jeſuits were admi- 
rably deſcribed, and their tranſactions and fate foretold, with 
a ſagacity almoſt prophetic, ſo early as the year 1551, in a 
ſermon preached in oy ago Dublin, by Dr. GzorGes 
BxowN, biſhop of that ſee; a copy of which was given to Sir 
aus WaRE, and may be found in the Harleian Miſcellany 
(vol. v. p. 566.). The remarkable paſſage that relates to the 
Jeſuits is as follows: But there are a new fraternity of late 
« ſprung up, who call themſelves Jeſuits, which will deceive 
% many, who are much after the Scribes and Phariſees” 
« manner. Amongſt the Jews they ſhall ſtrive to aboliſh the 
« truth, and ſhall come e near to do it. For theſe ſorts 
« will turn themſelves into ſeveral forms; with the Heathens 
« a Heatheniſt, with the Atheiſts an Atheiſt, with the Jews a 
« Jew, with the Reformers a Reformade, purpoſely to know 
your intentions, your minds, your hearts, and your incli- 
nations, and thereby bring you at laſt to be like the fool 
that aid, in his heart, there was no God. Theſe ſhall ſpread 
% over the whole world, hal be admitted into the councils of 
« princes, and they never the wiſer; Charming of them, yea, 
* making your princes reveal their hearts and the ſecrets 
* therein, and yet they not perceive it; which will happen 
te from falling from the law of God, by neglect of fulfilling 
* the law of God, and by winking at their w_ yet, in the 
* end, God, to juſtify his law, Hall ſuddenly cut off this ſociety, 
te even by the hands of thoſe who have on fuccoured them, and 
% made uſe of them; ſo that, at the end, they ſhall become 
« odious to all nations, They ſhall be worſe than Jews, hav- 
ing no reſting-place upon earth, and then ſhall a Jew have 
more favour than a 7e/ut.””— This ſingular paſſage, I had 
almoſt ſaid prediction, ſeems to be accompliſhed in part, by 
the preſent ſuppreſſion of the Jeſuits in France (1 write this 
wie in the year 1762) ; and by the univerſal indignation which 
the perfidious ſtratagems, iniquitous avarice, and ambitious 
news of that ſociety, have excited among all the orders of the 
French nation, from the throne to the cottage. 

2 [2] It was from a fooliſh ambition of reſembling CæsaR 
Jof, l very fingular model for a Chriſtian pontif), that this pope, 


m. MI. SW whoſe name was Rovere, aſſumed the denomination of 


rs who Jutivs II. It may be indeed ſaid, that Czzs ar was ſovereign 
pontif (pontifex maximus), and that the pope of Rome enjoyed 

pul de ſame dignity, though with ſome change in the title. 
9 ADRIAN 
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ern r. AbRIAN VI., whole characters and tranſactions 
XVI. 
Srer. 


Paz }. of the houſe of Mzepicis,—Pavur III., of the 


have been already taken notice of; CLemenT VII., 


—— illuſtrious family of FAR NESH [c], Julius III. [4], 


whoſe name was JohN MARIA Giocer,—Mag. 
CELLUS II., — Paul IV. [e], whoſe name, before 
his 


Te] The ſentiments and character of Paul III. have given 
riſe to much debate, even in our time, eſpecially between the 
hte Cardinal QuiRINI, and KerisL1inG, SCHELHORN, and 
ſome other writers. The cardinal has uſed his utmoſt efforts to 
defend the probity and merit of this pontif; while the two 
learned men above-mentioned repreſent him as a perfidious po- 
Htician, whoſe predominant qualities were diflimulation and 
fraud. Sec Quirirxvus, De geſtis Pavuiilll., Farnefii Brixiæ, 
1745, in 4to. Among the res ge/tz of Paul. III. were two 
baſtards, whoſe offspring, Fa RN ESE and SrqRzZa, were made 
cardinals in their infancy. See KEISLINOGII Epi. de geſtis 
PAULI III. ScnxtLnoRN. Amanitates Hift. Eccleſ. et Liter, 
But the licentious exploits of this pope do not end here. He 
was reproached, in a book publiſhed before his death under 
the name of Ocurno, with having poiſoned his mother and 
his nephew, with having raviſhed a young virgin at Ancona, 
with an inceſtuous and e commerce with his daughter 
Cox sT ANT IA, who died of poiſon adminiſtered by the pope, 
to prevent any interruption in his odious amours. It is ſaid, 


in the ſame book, that being caught in bed with his niece 


LAURA FARN ESE, who was the wife of Nic. QuERCEI, he 
received from this incenſed huſband a tab of a dagger, of which 
he bore the marks to his death. See SkEIDpñ AN, Comment. de 
Statu Relig. et Republice, Carolo Quinto Cæſare, lib. ui. 
p. 667. edit. Argentor. | 

a] This was the worthy pontif, who was ſcarcely ſeated 
in the papal chair, when he beſtowed the cardinal's hat on the 
keeper of his monkeys, a boy choſen from among the lowet: 
of the populace, and who was alſo the infamous object of his 
unnatural pleaſures. See Trxvan. lib. vi. & xv. —Horr18c. 
Hift, Eccl. tom. v. p. 572.—and more eſpecially S110 4a, 
Hiftor. lib. xxi. Folio, m. 609,—When Julius was reproached 


by the cardinals for introducing ſuch an unworthy member 


into the ſacred college, a perſon who had neither learning, 
nor virtue, nor merit of any kind, he impudently replied by 
aſking them, What virtue or merit they had found in him, that 
could induce them to place him (Julius) in the papal chair? 
fe] Nothing could exceed the arrogance and ambition 


of this violent and impetuous pontif, as appears from bis 
treatmenk 
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his elevation to the pontificate, was Joun PETER 
CararFa,—Pius IV., who was ambitious of being 
looked upon as a branch of the houſe of Mzpicis, 
and who had been known, before his' promotion, 
by the name of Joan Anctli DR Mebicis, — 


> Pius V., a Dominican, called MicHAEL GrisLERr, 
$ a man of an auſtere and melancholy turn of mind, 

by which, and other ſimilar qualities, he obtained 
n a place in the Kalendar, - GREOORY XIII., who 
ie was known previouſly by the name of Huco 
s BuoxncoMeacno | f], —S1xTus V., otherwiſe 
5 named FELIX PERETTI DI MonTALTO, who, in 
x pride, magnificence, intrepidity, and ſtrength of 
N 


mind, and in other great virtues and vices, ſur- 


5 paſſed by far all his predeceſſors, URBAN VIII. 
ade GREGORY XIV., INNO ENT IX., the ſhortneſs of 
i whoſe reigns prevented them from acquiring repu- 
— tation, or falling into reproach. 

5 Among theſe pontifs there were better and 
and worſe [g]; but they were all men of exemplary 
ona, char acter Sz 
chter | 

obe, treatment of Queen ELIZABETH. See Bux NvET's Hiftory of 
ſaid, the Reformation.—It was he, who by a bull, pretended to 
recs raiſe Ireland to the privilege and quality of an independent 
2 2 kingdom; and it was he alſo who firſt inſtituted the Index 9 

Vnlc 


prohibited books, mentioned above & IX. | 
[f] See Jo. PeTr. MarrEI Annales Gregorii XIII., Rom. 
1742, in 4to. 23 85 
Pius V. and Sixr us V. made a much greater figure in 
the Annals of Fame, than the other pontifs here mentioned; 
the former on account of his exceſſive ſeverity againſt hereties, 
and the famous bull In Cæna Domini, which is read publicly at 


ut. ae 
. XA. 


ſeated 
on the 
loweſt 


of his Rome every year on the Feſtival of the Holy Sacrament ; and 
ing the latter, in conſequence of many ſervices rendered to the 
A church, and numberleſs attempts, carried on with ſpirit, forti- 
OACNC 


tude, generoſity, and perſeverance, to promote its glory and 


nember i maintain its authority, — Several modern writers employed 
arning, their pens in deſcribing the life and actions of Pius V., ſo 
lied by ſoon as they ſaw him canoniſed, in the year 1712, by CLe- 
n, tba vert XI. Of his bull, entitled, I» Cana Domini, and the 
ir? tumults it occaſioned, there is an ample account in Giax- 
mbitien vox x's Hiſtoire Civile de Naples, tom. iv. p. 248. The life 
3 of StxTus V. has been written by Gzzcory LEII, and 
catme! 


Vor. IV. Q tranſlated 
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C E N r. characters, when compared with the greateſt part 
Ste III. of thoſe who governed the church before the Re- 
PAAT I. formation. The number of adverſaries, both 
foreign and domeſtic, that aroſe to ſet limits to 
the deſpotiſm of Rome, and to call in queſtion the 
authority and juriſdiction of its pontif, rendered 
the college of cardinals, and the Roman nobility, 
more cautious and circumſpect in the choice of a 
ſpiritual ruler ; nor did they almoſt dare, in theſe 
critical circumſtances of oppoſition and danger, 
to entruſt ſuch an important dignity to any eccle- 
ſiaſtic, whoſe bare-faced licentiouſneſs, frontleſ; 
arrogance, or inconſiderate youth, might render 
him peculiarly obnoxious to reproach, and furniſh 
thereby new matter of cenſure to their adverſaries, 
It is alfo worthy of obſervation, that from this 
period of oppoſitton, occaſioned by the miniſtry 
of the reformers, the Roman pontifs have never 
pretended to ſuch an excluſive authority, as they 
had formerly uſurped; nor could they, indeed, 


\ 


at the heads of princes. All ſuch proceedings, Ml fore 
which were formerly ſo frequent at the court of {Ml bitte 
Nome, have been prudently ſuſpended ſince the hibit 


f make good ſuch pretenſions, were they ſo extra- pro 
4 vagant as to avow'them. They claim, therefore, *. 
b no longer a power of deciding, by their ſingle au- go 
: thority, matters of the higheſt moment and im- «t 
5 portance; but, for the moſt part, pronounce 7 8 
f according to the ſentiments that prevail in the- an 
; college of cardinals, and in the different congre- mor 
4 gations, which are intruſted with their reſpective reſp 
| parts in the government of the church. Nor do not 
= they any more venture to foment diviſions in ſo- Wl *t t 
iv vereign ſtates, to arm ſubjects againſt their rulers, tons 
1JY or to level the thunder of their excommunications they 
13 1 

1 


tranſlated into ſeveral languages; it is however a very indiffe- 


rent work, and the relations it contains are, in many places, [5] 
inaccurate and unfaithful, | 


1 gradual 


— 
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gradual decline of that ignorance and ſuperſtition en Nr. 
that preſcribed a, blind obedience to the pontif, XY 
and the new degrees of power and authority that Pa 7 1. 
monarchs and other civil rulers have gained by the 

revolutions that have ſhaken the papal throne. | 

| XIV. That part of the body of the clergy, that The gate of 

| is more peculiarly devoted to the Roman pontifs, ** ©*'9 

ſeemed to have undergone no viſible change dur- 

. ing this century, As to the biſhops, it 1s cer- 

tain that they made ſeveral zealous attempts, and 

: ſome even in the council of Trent, for the reco- 

5 very of the ancient rights and privileges, of which 

r they had been forcibly deprived by the popes. 

h They were even perſuaded that the pope might 

8. be lawfully obliged to acknowledge, that the 


is epiſcopal dignity was of divine original, and that 
ry the biſhops received their authority immediately 
er from ChRIST himſelf [4]. But all theſe attempts 


were ſucceisfully oppoſed by the artifice and dex- 
terity of the court of Rome, which never ceaſes to 
propagate and enforce this deſpotic maxim : 
e That the biſhops are no more than the legates 
« or miniſters of Chriſt's vicar ; and that the au- 
e thority they exerciſe is entirely derived from 
« the munificence and favour of the apoſtolic ſee: 
a maxim, however, that ſeveral biſhops, and 
more eſpecially thoſe of France, treat with little 
reſpect. Some advantages, however, and thoſe 
not inconſiderable, were obtained for the clergy 
at the expence of the pontifs; for thoſe re/erva- 
tions, proviſions, exemptions, and expeFatives (as 
they are termed by the Roman lawyers), which be- 
fore the Reformation had excited ſuch heavy and 
bitter complaints throughout all Europe, and ex- 
hibited the cleareſt proofs of papal avarice and ty- 1 
ranny, were now almoſt totally ſuppreſſed. | + 


[+] See PaoLo Saris Hiſtory of the Council of Trent. 
| O 2 XV. Among 
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XV. Among the ſubjects of deliberation in the 
council of Trent, the reformation of the lives and 
manners of the clergy, and the ſuppreſſion of the 
ſcandalous vices that had too long reigned in 
that order, were not forgot; nay, ſeveral wiſe 
and prudent laws were enacted with a view to that 
important object. But thoſe who had the cauſe 
of virtue at heart, complained (and the reaſon of 
theſe complaints ſtill ſubſiſts) that theſe laws were 
no more than feeble precepts, without any aveng- 
ing arm to maintain their authority; and that 
they were tranſgreſſed, with impunity, by the 
clergy of all ranks, and particularly by thoſe who 
filled the higheſt ſtations and dignities of the 
church. In reality, if we caſt our eyes upon the 
Romiſh clergy, even in the preſent time, theſe 
complaints will appear as well founded now, 
as they were in the ſixteenth century. In Germany, 


as is notorious to daily obſervation, the biſhops, | 


1f we except their habit, their title, and a few ce- 
remonies that diſtinguiſh them, have nothing in 
their manner of living that is, in the leaſt, 
adapted to point out the nature of their ſacred of- 
fice. In other countries, a great part of the epiſ- 
copal order, unmoleſted by the remonſtrances or 
reproofs of the Roman pontif, pafs their days 
amidſt the pleaſures and cabals of courts, and 
appear rather the ſlaves of temporal princes, than 
the ſervants of Him whoſe kingdom is not of this 
world, They court glory; they aſpire after 
_ riches, while very few employ their time and la- 
bours in edifying their people, or in promoting 
among them the vital ſpirit of practical religion 
and ſubſtantial virtue. Nay, what is ſtill more 
deplorable, thoſe biſhops, who, ſenſible of the 
ſanctity of their character and the duties of ther 
office, diſtinguiſh themſelves by their zeal in the 
cauſe of virtue and good morals, are frequent!y 
expoſed to the malicious efforts of envy, often 


loaded 


| 
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loaded with falſe accuſations, and involved in per- CEN T, 
plexities of various kinds. It may, indeed, be 3, . 


Sect. III. 


partly owing to the examples they have received, Pax I. 
and ſtill too often receive, from the heads of ——” 
the church, that ſo many of the biſhops live diſ- 
folved in the arms of luxury, or toiling in the 
ſervice of ambition. Many of them, perhaps, 
would have been more attentive to their vocation, 
and more exemplary in their manners, had the 
not been corrupted by the models exhibited to 
them by the biſhops of Rome, and had conſtantly 
before their eyes a ſplendid ſucceſſion of popes 
and cardinals, remarkable only for their luxury 
and avarice, their arrogance and vindictive ſpirit, 
their voluptuouſneſs and vanity. 

That part of the clergy that go under the deno- 
mination of canons, continue, almoſt every where, 
their ancient courſe of life, and conſume, in a 
manner far remote from piety and virtue, the 
treaſures which the religious zeal, and liberality of 
their anceſtors, had conſecrated to the uſes of the 
church, and the relief of the poor. a 
It muſt not, however, be imagined, that all the 
other orders of the clergy are at liberty to follow 
ſuch corrupt models, or, indeed, that their in- 
clinations and reigning habits tend towards ſuch” 
a looſe and voluptuous manner of living. For it 
is certain, that the Reformation had a manifeſt 
influence even upon the Roman-catholic clergy, 
by rendering them, at leaſt, more circumſpect 
and cautious in their external conduct, thac 
they might be thus leſs obnoxious to the cen- 
lures of their adverſaries; and it is accordingly 
well known, that ſince that period the clergy of 
the inferior orders have been more attentive to the 
rules of outward decency, and have given leſs of- 
fence by open and ſcandalous vices and exceſſes, 
than they had formerly done, 
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The Hiſtory of the Roman or Latin Church. 
XVI. The ſame obſervation holds good with 


reſpe& to the Monaſtic orders. There are, in- 


deed, ſeveral things, worthy of the ſevereſt ani- 
madverſion, chargeable upon many of the heads 
and rulers of theſe ſocieties ; nor are theſe ſocie- 
ties themſelves entirely exempt from that lazineſs, 
intemperance, 1gnorance, artifice, diſcord, and 
voluptuouſneſs, that were formerly the com- 
mon and reigning vices in the Monaſtic retreats. 
It would be, nevertheleſs, an inſtance of great 
partiality and injuſtice to deny, that. in many 


countries the manner of living, among theſe re- 


ligious orders, has been conſiderably reformed, 
ſevere rules employed to reſtrain licentiouſneſs, 


and much pains taken to conceal, at leaſt, any veſ- 


tiges of ancient corruption and irregularity that 
may yet remain. In ſome places, the auſterity 
of the ancient rules of diſcipline, which had been 


ſo ſhamefully relaxed, was reſtored by ſeveral 


zealous . patrons of Monaſtic devotion ; while 
others, animated with - the ſame zeal, inſtituted 
new communities, in order to promote, as they 
piouſly imagined, a ſpirit of religion, and thus to 
contribute to the well-being of the church. 

Of this latter number was MATTHEW DE Bass!, 
a native of Italy, the extent of whoſe capacity was 
much inferior to the goodneſs of his intentions, 
and who was a Franciſcan of the more rigid 
claſs [i], who were zealous in o&/erving rigoroul- 


ly the primitive rules of their .inſtitution. This 


honeſt enthuſiaſt ſeriouſly perſuaded himſelf, that 


i] The diſpute that aroſe among the Franciſcans by 
Ix xocenT IV.'s relaxing ſo far their i»/titute as to allow of 
property and py/e/ions in their community, produced a diviſion 
of the order into two claſſes, of which the moſt conijderable, 
who adopted the papal relaxation, were denonimated Conven- 

tuals, and the other, who rejected it, Brethren of the Obſerv- 
ance. The latter profeſſed to ob/erve and follow rigoroully 
the primitive laws and inſtitute of their founder. 


he 
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he was divinely inſpired with the zeal that im- 
pelled him to reſtore the original and genuine 
rules of the Franciſcan order to their primitive 
auſterity ; and, looking upon this violent and ir- 
reſiſtible impulſe as a celeſtial commiſſion, attended 
with ſufficient authority, he ſet himſelf to this 
work of Monaſtic reformation with the moſt de- 
vout aſſiduity and ardour [4]. His enterprize 
was honoured, in the year 1525, with the ſolemn 
approbation of CLEMENT VII.; and this was the 
origin of the order of Capuchins. The vows of 
this order implied the greateſt contempt of the 
world and its enjoyments, and the moſt profound 
humility, accompanied with the moſt auſtere and 
ſullen gravity of external aſpect [/]; and its repu- 
tation and ſucceſs excited, in the other Franciſ- 
cans, the moſt bitter feelings of indignation and 


envy [m]. The Capuchins were ſo called from the 


ſharp-pointed Capuche, or Cowl [x], which they 
added to the ordinary Franciſcan habit, and 


5 [4] The Brethren of the Obſervance, mentioned in the 
preceding note, had degenerated, in proceſs of time, from 
their primitive ſelf-denial ; and hence the reforming ſpirit, 
that animated Bass1. ; 

[/] See Luc. Wappinci Annales Ordinis Minorum, tom. 
XVI. p. 207. 257. edit.  Roman,—HELYOT, Hiſtoire des Or- 
ares Monaftiques, tom. vii. ch. xxiv. p. 264.— And, above all, 
Zach. Boverii Annales Capuchinorum. 

ln] One of the circumſtances that exaſperated moſt the 
Franciſcans, was the innovation made in their habit by the 
Capuchins. Whatever was the cauſe of their choler, true it is, 
that their provincial perſecuted the new monks, and obliged 
them to fly from place to place, until they at laſt took refuge in 
the palace of the duke of Camerino, by whoſe credit they were 
received under the obedience of the Conventuals, in the quali- 
ty of hermits minors, in the year 1527. The next year the 
pope approved this union, and confirmed to them the privi- 
lege of wearing the ſquare capuche; and thus the order was ef- 
tabliſhed in 1528. 

la] I know not on what authority the learned Mic HAEIL 


Gevppes attributes the erection and denomination of this order 
to one Francis PUc INE. 
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e EN r. which is ſuppoſed to have been uſed by St. Fx Au- 


828. iu. eis himſelf, as a covering for his head [o]. 

Pan I. Another branch of the Franciſcan order formed 

FT a nw community, under the denomination of 
Recollets in France, Reformed Franciſcans in Italy, 
and Bare-footed Franciſcans in Spain, and were 
erected into a ſeparate order, with their re- 
ſpective laws and rules of diſcipline, in the year 
1532, by the authority of CLEMenT VII. They 
differ from the other Franciſcans in this only, that 


they profeſs to follow, with greater zeal and ex- 


actneſs, the auſtere inſtitute of their common grew 
founder and chief; and hence alſo they were called divic 
Friars Minors of the ftrift obſervance [p J. two 
St. THERESaA, a Spaniſh lady of an illuſtrious by t 
family, undertook the difficult taſk of reforming X 
the Carmelite order [q], which had departed much that 
from its primitive ſanctity, and of reſtoring its all d 
neglected and violated laws to their original cre- read) 
dit and authority. Her aſſociate, in this ardu- chief 
ous attempt, was JOHANNES DE SANTA CRusa, cipal 
and her enterprize was not wholly deſtitute of ſuc- pont 
ceſs, notwithſtanding the oppoſition ſhe met with dable 
from the greateſt part of the Carmelites. Hence pear 
the order was, during the ſpace of ten years, di- tion, 
vided into two branches, of which one followed a even 
milder rule of diſcipline, while the other em- cum 
braced an inſtitute of the moſt ſevere and ſelt- main 
denying kind [7]. But, as theſe different rules of com 
life among the members of the ſame community der t 
were a perpetual ſource of animoſity and diſcord, And 
5 thei 
3 [e] See Du FRESNE Glaſſarium Latinitat. medii vi, tom. . 
U. p. 298. edit. Benedict. N vivin 
e] See Wap DIN OI Annales, tom. xvi. p. 167,—HELYOT, 
Hiſtoire des Ordres * tom. vii. ch. xvii. p. 129. Ungu 
[7] Otherwiſe called the White Fryars. this 
(e] The former, who were the Carmelites of the ancient preſe 
obſervence, were called the moderate or mitigated ; while the ; 
latter, who were of the fri obſervance, were diſtinguiſhed by 
the denomination of are foeted Carmelites, 9 [5] 


the 
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the more auſtere, or bare-footed Carmelites, were 
ſeparated from the others, and formed into a diſ- 
tint body, in the year 1580, by GREOGOORY XIII., 
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at the particular deſire of PaiLie II., king of 


Spain. This ſeparation was confirmed, in the 
year 1587, by Sixrus V., and completed, in 1593, 
by CLemenT VIII., who allowed the bare-footed 
Carmelites to have their own chief, or general. 
But, after having withdrawn, themſelves from the 
others, theſe auſtere friars quarrelled amon 
themſelves, and in a few years their diſſenſions 
grew to an intolerable height; hence they were 
divided anew, by the pontif laſt mentioned, into 
two communities, each of which were governed 
by their reſpect general | 5]. 

X VII. The moſt eminent of all the new orders 
that were inſtituted in this century, was, beyond 
all doubt, that of the Jeſuits, which we have al- 
ready had occaſion to mention, in ſpeaking of the 
chief pillars of the church of Rome, and the prin- 
cipal ſupports of the declining authority of its 
pontifs. Compared with this aſpiring and formi- 
dable ſociety, all the other religious orders ap- 
pear inconſiderable and obſcure. The Reforma- 
tion, among the other changes which it occaſioned, 
even in the Roman church, by exciting the cir- 
cumſpection and emulation of thoſe who ſtill re- 
mained addicted to popery, gave riſe to various 
communities, which were all comprehended un- 
der the general denomination. of Regular Clerks. 
And as all theſe communities were, according to 
their own ſolemn declarations, formed with a de- 
hen of imitating that ſanctity of manners, and re- 
viving that ſpirit of piety and virtue, that had diſ- 
tinguiſhed the ſacred order in the primitive times; 
this was a plain, though tacit confeſſion of the 
preſent corruption of the clergy, and conſequent- 


LJ HeLyoT, Hiſtoire des Ordres, tom. i. ch. xIvii. p. 340. 
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CENT, ly of the indiſpenſable neceſſity of the Reforma. 
rer. III. tion. 

3 The firſt ſociety of theſe regular clerks was 

formed in the year 1524, under the denomination 
of Theatins, which they derived from their prin- 
cipal founder Joux PRTER Cararra (then biſhop 
of Theate, or Chieti, in the kingdom of Naples, 
and afterwards pope, under the title of PAuL IV.), 
who was aſſiſted in this pious undertaking by 
Cajzran, or GAETAN, and other devout aſſo- 
ciates. Theſe monks, being by their vows deſ- 
titute of all poſſeſſions and revenues, and even 
ſecluded from the reſource of begging, ſubſiſt en- 
tirely upon the voluntary liberality of pious per- 
ſons. They are called by their profeſſion and in- 
ſtitute to revive a ſpirit of devotion, to purify and 
reform the eloquence of the pulpit, to aſſiſt the 
ſick and the dying by their ſpiritual inſtructions 
and counſels, and to combat heretics of all deno- 
minations with zeal and aſſiduity [?]. There are 
alſo ſome female convents eſtabliſhed under the 
rule and title of this order, 

The eſtabliſhment of the Theatins was followed 
by that of the Regular Clerks of St. Paul, ſo called 
from their having choſen that apoſtle for their pa- 
tron; though they are more commonly known 
under the denomination of Barnabites, from the 
church of St. Barnabas, at Milan, which was be- 
ſtowed upon them in the year 1545. This order, 


which was approved by CLemenT VII., and con- 


firmed about three years after by PAuL III., was 
originally founded by ANTONIO Mavia Zacha- 
RIAS of Cremona, and BARTHOLOMEW FERRARI, 
and Jacos. ANT. Mor1c1a, noblemen of Milan. 
Its members were at firſt obliged to live after the 
manner of the Theatins, renouncing all worldly 
goods and poſſeſſions, and depending upon the 


DL] HsLYoT, ibid. tom. iv. ch, xii. p. 71. 
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ſpontaneous donations of the liberal for their CEN T. 


daily ſubſiſtence. But they grew ſoon weary of 


mouth, and therefore took the liberty, in proceſs 
of time, of ſecuring to their community cer- 
tain poſſeſſions and ſtated revenues. Their 
principal function is to go from place to place, 
like the apoſtles, in order to convert ſinners, and 
bring back tranſgreſſors into the paths of repent- 
ance and obedience []. 

The Regular Clerks of St. Maieul, who are alſo 
called the fathers of Somaſquo, from the place where 
their community was firſt eſtabliſhed, and which 
was alſo the reſidence of their founder, were 
erected into a diſtin ſociety by TeRoME ZEMi- 
LIANI, a noble Venetian, and were afterwards ſuc- 
ceſſively confirmed, in the years 1540 and 1563, 
by the Roman pontifs Paul III. and Prius 
IV. LI )J. Their chief occupation was to inſtruct 
the 1gnorant, and particularly young perſons, in 
the principles and precepts of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, and to procure aſſiſtance for thoſe that were 
reduced to the unhappy condition of orphans. 
The ſame important miniſtry was committed to 
the Fathers of the Chriſtian doctrine in France and 
Italy. The order that bore this title in France 
was inſtituted by Csar DE Bus, and confirmed, 
in the year 1597, by CLemenT VIII.; while that 
which is known in Taly under the ſame denomi- 
nation, derives its origin from Marx Cusani, 
a Milaneſe knight, and was eſtabliſhed by the ap- 


probation and authority of Pius V. and Gregory 
XIII, 


[ſz] HeLyorT, lc. cit. tom. iv. ch. xvi. p. 100.——In the 
ame part of this incomparable work, this learned author gives 
a molt accurate, ample, and intereſting account of the other 
religious orders, which are here, for brevity's ſake, but barely 
mentioned, 


[w] Add Sanctor. Februar. tom. ii. p. 217, 
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CENT. 
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SxcrT. III. 


PART I 


Other new 
religious 
communi- 
ties. 


The Hiſtory of the Roman or Latin Church, 


X VIII. It would be an endleſs, and, indeed, an 
unprofitable labour to enumerate particularly that 
. prodigious multitude of leſs conſiderable orders 

and religious aſſociations, that were inſtituted in 
Germany and other countries, from an apprehen. 
fion of the pretended heretics, who diſturbed by 
their innovations the peace, or rather the lethar. 
oy, of the church. For certainly no age pro- 
duced ſuch a ſwarm of monks, and ſuch a number 
of convents, as that in which LurEHER and the 
other reformers oppoſed the divine light and 
power of the goſpel to ignorance, ſuperſtition, 
and papal tyranny, We therefore paſs over in 
filence theſe leſs important eſtabliſhments, of 
which many have been long buried in oblivion, 
becauſe they were erected on unſtable foundations, 
while numbers have been ſuppreſſed by the wiſdom 
of certain pontifs, who have conſidered the mul- 
titude of theſe communities rather as prejudicil 
than advantageous to the church, Nor can we 
take particular notice of the female convents, or 
nunneries, among which the Ur/ulines ſhine forth 
with a ſuperior luſtre both in point of number and 
dignity. The Prieſts of the Oratory, founded in 
Italy by Partie Nei, a native of Florence, and 
publicly honoured with the protection of Grzcc- 
RY XIII., in the year 1577, muſt, however, be 
excepted from this general ſilence, on account of 
the eminent figure they have made in the repub- 
lic of letters. It was this community that pro- 
duced BARONIUs, RayNnNaLDus, and LaDER- 
cHIUS, who hold ſo high a rank among the eccle- 
ſiaſtical hiſtorians of the ſixteenth and following 
centuries; and there are ſtill to be found in it men 
of conſiderable erudition and capacity, The name 
of this religious ſociety was derived from an apart- 
ment, accommodated in the form of an Oratc- 
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ry [x], or cabinet for devotion, which St. PRHILI CENT. 


Nez built at Florence for himſelf, and in which, 3 


III. 


for many years, he held ſpiritual conferences with P 4 = !. 


his more intimate companions [Y]. 


XIX. It is too evident to admit of the leaſt diſ- The fate of 
pute, that all kinds of erudition, whether ſacred es. 


or profane, were held in much higher eſteem in 
the weſtern world ſince the time of Lr HER, than 
they had been before that auſpicious period. The 
Jeſuits, more eſpecially, boaſt, and perhaps not 
without reaſon, that their ſociety contributed more, 
at leaſt in this century, to the culture of the lan- 
guages, the improvement of the arts, and the ad- 
vancement of true ſcience, than all the reſt of the 
religious orders. It 1s certain, that the ſchools 
and academies, either through indolence or de- 
ſign, perſiſted obſtinately in their ancient method 
of teaching, though that method was intricate 
and diſagreeable in many reſpects; nor would they 
ſuffer themſelves to be better informed, or per- 
mit the leaſt change in their uncouth and diſguſt- 
ing ſyſtems. The monks were not more remark- 
able for their docility than the ſchools; nor did 
they ſeem at all diſpoſed to admit into the re- 
treats of their gloomy cloiſters, a more ſolid and 
elegant method of inſtruction than they had been 
formerly accuſtomed to. Theſe facts furniſh a 
rational account of the ſurpriſing variety 
that appears in the /ffy/e and manner of the 
writers of this age, of whom ſeveral expreſs their 
ſentiments with elegance, perſpicuity, and order, 
while the diction of a great part of their contem- 


[x] Hzryor, Hip. des Ordres, &c. tom. viii. ch. iv. p. 12. 
J] He was peculiarly aſſiſted in theſe conferences by 
BaxoN1vs, author of the Lcclefiaftical Annals, who alſo ſuc- 
ceeded him as general of the order, and whoſe Annals, on ac- 
count of his imperfect knowledge of the Greek language, are 


ſo remarkably full of groſs faults, miſrepreſentatious, and 
lunders, 
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Cc E N T. poraries is barbarous, perplexed, obſcure, and 


szer. III. inſipid. | 
PazT I. CæSAR BARON Tus, already mentioned, under. 
—— took to throw light on the hiſtory of religion by 
his annals of the Chriſtian church ; but this pre. 
tended light was ſcarcely any thing better than 
perplexity and darkneſs [2]. His example, hoy. 
ever, excited many to enterprizes of the ſame na- 
ture, The attempts of the perſons they called 
heretics, rendered indeed ſuch enterprizes neceſſa- 
ry: for theſe heretics, with the learned FLackivs and 
CHEMNITZ at their head [a], demonſtrated with the 
utmoſt evidence, that not only the declarations of 
holy ſcripture, but alſo the teſtimony of ancient 
hiſtory, and the records of the primitive church, 
were in direct oppoſition both to the doctrines and 
pretenſions of the church of Rome. This was 
wounding popery with its own arms, and attack- 
ing it in its pretended ſtrong holds. It was, there- 
fore, incumbent upon the friends of Rome to em- 
ploy, while it was time, their moſt zealous efforts 
in maintaining the credit of thoſe ancient fables, 
on which the greateſt part of the papal authority 
repoſed, as its only foundation and ſupport. 
XX. Several men of genius in France and Lal), 
who have been already mentioned with the efteem 
that is due to their valuable labours [5], uſed 


The ſtate of 
philoſophy, 


1 The learned Isaac CasauBor undertook a refutation 
of the Annals of BARON Ius, in an excellent work, entitled, 
Exercitationes, &c. and thongh he carried it no farther down 
than the 34th year of the Chriſtian zra, yet he pointed out a 
prodigious number of palpable, and (many of them) ſhameful 
errors, into which the Romiſh annaliſt has fallen during that 
ſhort ſpace. Even the Roman-catholic /zterati acknowledge 
the inaccuracies and faults of BARON TUS; hence many learned 


men, ſuch as Pac1, Nor1s, and TiLLEMONT, have been em- 


ployed to correct them, And accordingly, a few years ago, a 


new edition of theſe Annals was publithed at Lucca, with the | 


corrections of theſe reviewers at the foot of each page. 


[a] The former in the Centuriæ Magdeburgenſes; the latter 


in his Examen Concilii Tridentini. 


[4] See above, Sec. II. VIII. and IX. 
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their moſt zealous endeavours to reform the bar- CENT. 


barous philoſophy of the times. But the exceſ- 
five attachment of the ſcholaſtic doctors to the 
Ariſtotelian philoſophy on the one hand, and, on 
the other, the timorous prudence of many weak 
minds, who were apprehenſive that the liberty of 
ſtriking out new diſcoveries and ways of thinking 
might be prejudicial to the church, and open a 
new ſource of diviſion and diſcord, cruſhed all 
thefe generous endeavours, and rendered them 
ineffectual. The throne of the ſubtile Stagirite 
remained therefore unſhaken ; and his philoſophy, 
whoſe very obſcurity afforded a certain gloom 

kind of pleaſure, and flattered the pride of thoſe 
who were implicitly ſuppoſed to underſtand it, 
reigned unrivalled in the ſchools and monaſteries. 
It even acquired new credit and authority from 


k. dhe Jeſuits, who taught it in their colleges, and 
e-. made uſe of it in their writings and diſputes. By 
n. Wl this, however, theſe artful eccleſiaſtics ſhewed 


rts Wl evidently, that the captious jargon and ſubtilties 


es, Wo that intricate philoſophy were much more 


irn Wy Aapted to puzzle heretics, and to give the popiſh 
doctors at leaſt the appearance of carrying on the 
ily, Wy controverſy with ſucceſs, than the plain and obvi- 
ous method of diſputing, which is pointed out by 

the genuine and unbiaſſed dictates of right reaſon. 
XXI. The church of Rome produced, in this 
century, a prodigious number of theological wri- 
ters, The moſt eminent of theſe, both in point 
of reputation and merit, are as follow: Tomas 
dt Vio, otherwiſe named Cardinal CA IETA N,. — 
Eeklus,—CochlLlæus,—EMskR,--SuRIUS,.— Ho- 
sus, —F ABER, —SADOLET, — PiGHIUs,— VArA- 
E,. —- CAN us,— D' EspEN CR, —CARANZA— Mal- 
DoN AT, — T URRIANUS, — ARIAS MON TAN US. — 
CATHARINUS, — REGINALD POLE,—SIXTUS SE- 


NENSIS,— 
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C EN T. NENSIS, — CASSANDER, —<Paya D'ANDRaDa, - 


S1 Ii. Barvs,—PAMEL1vs, and others [e]. 


Paxr I. XXII. The religion of Rome, which the pon- 
— tifs are ſo deſirous of impoſing upon the faith of 
ples of the all that bear the Chriſtian name, 18 derived, ac- 
ket Cording to the unanimous accounts of its doctors, 
rom two ſources, the written word of God, and 

the unwritten ; or, in other words, from ſcripture 

and tradition. But as the moſt eminent divines of 

that church are far from being agreed concerning 

the perſon or perſons who'are authoriſed to in- 

terpret the declarations of theſe two oracles, and 

to determine their ſenſe; ſo it may be aſſerted 

with truth, that there is, as yet, no poſſibility of 
knowing with certainty what are the teal doctrines 

of the church of Rome, nor where, in that com- 
munion, the judge of religious controverſies is to 

be found. It is true, in the court of Rome, and 

all thoſe who favour the deſpotic pretenſions of its 

pontif, maintain that he alone, who governs the 

church as ChRIST's vicegerent, is entitled to ex- 

plain and determine the ſenſe of ſcripture and tra- 

dition in matters pertaining to ſalvation, and that, 

.of conſequence, a devout and unlimited obe- 

dience is due to his deciſions. To give weight to 

this opinion, Pius IV. formed the plan of a coun- 

cil, which was afterwards inſtituted and confirmed 

by SixTus V., and called the Congregation for in- 


terpreting the decrees of the council of Trent, This) 
congregation was authoriſed to examine and de- 


cide, in the name of the pope, all matters of ſmal 
moment relating to eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, while 
every debate of any conſequence, and particular- 
ly all diſquiſitions concerning points of faith and 
doctrine, were left to the deciſion of the pontit 


| {c] For an ample account of the literary character, rank 
and writings of theſe learned men, and of ſeveral others whole 
names are | i: omitted, ſee Louis ELL. Du Pix, Biblicthequ 
des Auteurs Ecclefraſtiques, tom. xiv and xvi. | 
alone, 
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alone, as the great oracle of the church [4]. But * 
notwithſtanding all this, it was impoſſible to per- szer. Ill. 
ſuade the wiſer part of the Roman-catholic body ? 4* . 
to acknowledge this excluſive authority in their 
| head. And accordingly, the greateſt part of the 

Gallican church, and a conſiderable number of 

very learned men of the popiſh religion in other 
countries, think very differently from the court 

of Rome on this ſubject. They maintain, that all 

biſhops and doctors have a right to conſult the ſa- 

cred fountains of ſcripture and tradition, and to 

draw from thence the rules of faith and manners 

for themſelves and their flock ; and that all difficult 

points and debates of conſequence are to be referred 

to the cognizance and deciſion of general councils. 

Such is the difference of opinion (with reſpect to 

to che determination of doctrine and controverſies) 

ind that ſtill divides the church of Rome; and as no 

its judge has been, nor perhaps can be, found to com- 

tne Wi poſe it, we may therefore reaſonably deſpair of 

ex- {ceing the religion of Rome acquire a permanent, 

ra- ſtable, and determined form. 

hat, XXIII. The council of Trent was aſſembled, Tbe council 
be- s was pretended, to correct, illuſtrate, and fix of Trent. 
t to Vith perſpicuity, the doctrine of the church, to 


bon. reſtore the vigour of its diſcipline, and to reform 

med Wi the lives of its miniſters. But in the opinion of f 
in- thoſe who examine things with impartiality, this 

This 


alembly, inſtead of reforming ancient abuſes, 


de- rather gave riſe to new enormities ; and many - | 
ſmall BY vanſactions of this council have excited the juſt. 
wbile Wi complaints of the wiſeſt men in both communions. 
ular- | 
L and | [4] See Armor, Tableau de la Cour de Rome. part V. ch. 

(WY ir, p. 282, C Hence it was, that the approbation of Ix no- 


cexnT XI. was refuſed to the artfal and infiduous work of Bos- 
VET, biſhop of Meaux, entitled, An Expoſition of the Doctrine 
of the Catholic Church, until the author had ſuppreſſed entirely 


ie firſt edition of that work, and made corrections and alter- 
tions in the ſecond. 
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CENT: They complain that many of the opinions of the 
Szcr, ill. ſcholaſtic doctors on intricate points (that had 


Par l. formerly been left undecided, and had been wiſely 


permited as ſubjects of free debate) were, by 
this council, abſurdly adopted as articles of faith, 
and recommended as ſuch, nay impoſed, with 
violence, upon the conſcierices of the people, 
under pain of excommunication. They complain 
of the ambiguity that reigns in the decrees and 
declarations of that council, by which the diſputes 
and diſſenſions that had formerly rent the church, 
inſtead of being removed by clear definitions and 
wiſe and charitable deciſions, were rendered, on 
the contrary,” more perplexed and intricate, and 
were, in reality, propagated and multiplied inſtead 
of being ſuppreſſed or diminiſhed. Nor were 
theſe the only reaſons of complaint; for it muſt 
have been afflicting to thoſe that had the cauſe of 
true religion and Chriſtian liberty at heart, to ſe 
all things decided, in that aſſembly, according to 
the deſpotic will of the Roman pontif, without any 
regard to the. dictates of truth, or the authority 
of ſcripture, its genuine and authentic ſource, 
and to ſee the aſſembled fathers reduced to ſilence 
by the Roman legates, and deprived, by thele 
inſolent repreſentatives of the papacy, of that 
influence and credit, that might have rendered 
them capable of healing the wounds of the church, 
It was moreover a grievance juſtly to be com- 
plained of, that the few wiſe and pious regulations, 
that were made in that council, were never ſup- 
ported by the authority of the church, but were 
ſuffered to degenerate into a mere lifeleſs form or 


ſhadow of law, which was treated with indifference, | 
and tranſgreſſed with impunity. To ſum up all in 
one word, the moſt candid and impartial obſervers} 


of things conſider the council of Trent as al 


aſſembly that was more attentive to what might] 


maintain the deſpotic authority of the 2 
chan, 


Trident 
tations 
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than ſolicitous about entering into the meaſures c ENT. 
that were neceſſary to promote the good of the 3, n. 
church. It will not therefore appear ſurpriſing, ? «» = 1. 
that there are certain doctors of the Romiſh "© 
church, who, inſtead of ſubmitting to the deciſions 
of the council of Trent as an ultimate rule of faith, 
maintain, on the contrary, that theſe deciſions are 
to be explained by the dictates of /cripture and 
the language of tradition. Nor, when all theſe 
things were duly conſidered, ſhall we have reaſon 
to wonder, that this council has not throughout 
the ſame degree of credit and authority, even in 
thoſe countries that profeſs the Roman-catholic 
religion [e]. | 
Some countries, indeed, ſuch as Germany, Po- 
land, and Italy, have adopted implicitly and ab- 
ſelutely the decrees of this council, without the 
ſmalleſt reſtriction of any kind. But in other 
places it has been received and acknowledged 
on certain conditions, which modify not a little 
its pretended authority. Among theſe latter we 
may reckon the Spaniſh dominions, which diſ- 
puted, during many years, the authority of this 
council, and acknowledged it at length only fo 
far as it could be adopted without any prejudice to 
the rights and prerogatives of the kings of Spain [F]. 
In other countries, ſuch as France [g] and Hun- 
gary [4], it never has been ſolemnly received, or 


le] The tranſlator has here inſerted in the text the note 
of the original, and has thrown the citations it contains in- 
to different notes. | 

[/] See Griannont, Hiſtoire Civile du Royaume de Naples, 
tom. iv. p. 235. 

[e] See HecT. GoborRx. Mas11 Dif. de Contemptu Concilii 
Tridentini in Gallia, which is publiſhed among his other diſſer- 
tations collected into one volume. See alſo the excellent diſ- 
curſe which Dr. Coun RA YER has ſubjoined to the ſecond vo- 
lime of his French tranſlation of Paul Sakri's Hiftary of the 
Council of Trent, entitled, Diſcours ſur la Reception du Concile de 
Irente, particulierement en France, p. 77 78 


759. 
[+] See LoRAN DI SamuELOF, Vita Andr. Dudithii, p. 56. 
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SECT. il. 


The Hiſtory of the Roman or Latin Church. 


It is true indeed, that, 
in the former of theſe kingdoms, thoſe decrees of 


Parr I. Trent that relate to points of religious doctrine, 
have, tacitly and imperceptibly, through the power 


The princi - 
pal heads of 
the Roman- 
catholic te- 


gion. 


of cuſtom, acquired the force and authority of a 
rule of faith; but thoſe which regard external diſ- 
cipline, ſpiritual power, and eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment, have been conſtantly rejected, both in a 
public and private manner, as inconſiſtent with the 
authority and prerogatives of the throne, and pre- 


judicial to the rights and liberties of the Gallican 


cawenh If |. =. 

XXIV. : Notwithſtanding all this, ſuch as are 
deſirous of forming ſome notion of the religion of 
Rome, will do well to conſult the decrees of the 
council of Trent, together with the compendious 
confeſſion of faith, which was drawn up by the or- 
der of Pivs IV. Thoſe, however, who expect 
to derive, from theſe ſources, a clear, complete, 
and perfect knowledge of the Romitlh faith, will 
be greatly diſappointed. To evince the truth of 
this aſſertion, it might be obſerved, as has been 
already hinted, that both in the decrees of Trent 
and in this papal confeſſion, many things are ex- 


preſſed in a vague and ambiguous manner, and | 
that deſignedly, on account of the inteſtine divi- 


ſions and warm debates that then reigned in the 
church. This other ſingular circumſtance might 
alſo be added, that ſeveral tenets are omitted in 
both, which no Roman-catholic is allowed to 
deny, or even to call in queſtion, But, waving 
both theſe conſiderations, let it only be obſerved, 
that in theſe decrees and in this confeſſion leveral 


doctrines and rules of worſhip are inculcated in a 


L See Loy. EIL. Du Pin, Biblicth. des Auteurs Ecclific/- 
tiques, tom. xv. p. 380. 5 

(F For what relates to the Literary Hiſtory of the Council 
of Trent, the hiſtorians who have tranſmitted accounts of it, 
and other circumſtances of that nature, ſee Jo. CHR. KocHER! 
Bibliotheca Theol. Symbolice, p. 325. 377. as alſo 841005 
Hiſtory of the Council of Trent (in German), p. 190 — 320- 
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much more rational and decent manner, than that cr nr. 


in which they appear in the daily ſervice of the 3, , 


. . 5 : g er. III. 
church, and in the public practice of its mem- Parr I. 


notion of the doctrine of Rome is not to be derived 
ſo much from the terms made uſe of in the decrees 
of the council of Trent, as from the real fignification 
of theſe terms, which muſt be drawn from the 
cuſtoms, 1nſtitutions, and obſervances, that are, 
every where, in uſe in the Romiſh church. Add to 
all this, another conſideration, which 1s, that in the 
bulls iſſued out from the papal throne in theſe latter 
times, certain doctrines, which were obſcurely pro- 
poſed in the council of Trent, have been explained 
with ſufficient perſpicuity, and avowed without 
either heſitation or reſerve. Of this CLemenT XI. 
gave a notorious example, in the famous bull called 
UNn1GENITUs, which was an enterprize as audacious 
as it proved unſucceſsful. | 
XXV. As ſoon as the popes perceived the re- The fate of 
markable detriment their authority had ſuffered *p:*1o 


. . theology, or 
from the accurate interpretations of the holy fcrioture- 


ſcriptures that had been given by the learned, and *2*wledre. 


the peruſal of theſe divine oracles, which was now 
grown more common among the people, they 
left no methods unemployed that might diſcou- 
rage the culture of this moſt important branch of 
ſacred erudition. While the tide of reſentment 
ran high, they forgot themſelves in the moſt un- 
accountable manner. They permitted their cham- 


IF [4] This is true, in a more eſpecial manner, with reſpect 
to the canons of the council of Trent, relating to the doirine of 
purgatery, the invocation of ſaints, the worſhip of images and re- 
licks, The terms employed in theſe canons are artfully choſen, 
ſo as to avoid the imputatioa of idolatry, in the philoſophical ſenſe 
of that word; for in the /cripture ſenſe they cannot avoid it, as 
all uſe of images in religious worſhip is expreſsly forbidden in 
the ſacred. writings in many places. But this eircumſpection 
does not appear in the worſhip of the Roman-catholics, which is 
notoriouſly idolatrous in both the ſenſes of that word. 
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C bY T. pions to indulge themſelves openly in reflections 
szer. 111, injurious to the dignity of the ſacred writings, 
pan I. and, by an exceſs of blaſphemy almoſt incredible 
(if the paſſions of men did not render them capable 


of the greateſt enormities), to declare publicly, 
that the edits of the pontifs, and the records of 


oral tradition, were ſuperior, in point of authority, 


to the expreſs language of the holy ſcriptures, 
But as it was impoſſible to bring the ſacred 
writings wholly into diſrepute, they took the moſt 
effectual methods in their power to render them 
obſcure and uſeleſs. For this purpoſe the ancient 
Latin tranſlation of the Bible, commonly called 
the Vulgate, though it abounds with innumerable 
groſs errors, and, in a great number of places, 
exhibits the moſt ſhocking barbarity of ſtyle, and 
the moſt impenetrable obſcurity with reſpect to the 
ſenſe of the inſpired writers, was declared, by a ſo- 
lemn decree of the council of Trent, an authentic, 
i. e. a faithful, accurate, and perfect [I] tranſ- 
lation, and was conſequently recommended as a 


[] If we conſult. the canons of the council of Trent, we 
ſhall find that the word authentic is there explained in terms leſs 

ſitive and offenſive than thoſe uſed by Dr. Mos nEIu. Nor 
is it ſtrictly true, that the Yulgate was declared by this council 
as a production beyond the reach of criticiſm or cenſure ; ſince, as 
we learn from FRA-PAOLo, it was determined that this Ver- 
ſion ſhould be corrected, and a new edition of it publiſhed by 
perſons appointed for that purpoſe *. There was, indeed, 
ſomething highly ridiculous in the proceedings of the council 
in relation to this point ; for, if the natural order of things had 
been obſerved, the reviſal and correction of the Vulgate would 
have preeeded the pompous approbation with which the council 
honoured, and, as it were, conſecrated that ancient Verſion. 


For how, with any ſhadow of good ſenſe, could the aſſembled 


fathers ſet the ſeal of their approbation to a work which they | 


acknowledged to ſtand in need of correction, and that before 


they knew whether or not the correction would anſwer their | 


views, and merit their approbation ? 


* See Fra, Paoro Sarri's Hiftory of the Council of Trent, book II. 
par. LUI, and Dr, Counrayer's French tranſlation of this Hiſtory, } 


| vol. i. p. 284, note (29). 


production 
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production beyond the reach of criticiſm or cen- CENT, 


ſure. It was ealy to foreſee that ſuch a declaration 
was every way adapted to keep the people in igno- 
rance, and to veil from their underſtandings the 
true meaning of the ſacred writings. In the ſame 
council, farther ſteps were taken to execute, with 
ſucceſs, the deſigns of Rome. A ſevere and into- 
lerable law was enacted, with reſpect to all inter- 
preters and expoſitors of the ſcriptures, by which 
they were forbidden to explain the ſenſe of theſe 
divine books, in matters relating to faith and prac- 
tice, in ſuch a manner as to make them ſpeak a 
different language from that of the church and 
the ancient doctors [m], The ſame law farther 


declared, that the church alone Ci. e. its ruler, the 


Roman pontif) had the right of determining the 
true meaning and ſignification of ſcripture. To 
fill up the meaſure of theſe tyrannical and ini- 
quitous proceedings, the church of Rome perſiſted 
obſtinately in affirming, though not always with 
the ſame impudence and plainneſs of ſpeech, that 
the holy ſcriptures were not compoſed for the uſe 
of the multitude, but only for that of their ſpiritual 
teachers; and, of conſequence, ordered theſe divine 
records to be taken from the people in all places 
where it was allowed to execute its imperious 
commands [x]. | 

XXVI. Theſe circumſtances - had a viſible in- 
fivence upon the ſpirit and productions of the 
commentators and expoſitors of ſcripture, which 
the example of LurhER and his followers had 


(+ [m] It is remarkable, that this prohibition extends 
even to ſuch interpretations as were not deſigned for public 
new. Etiamſi hujuſmodi interpretationes nullo unguam tempore in 
lucem edende forent. 88810 Ata, tit. cap. ii. 

{a] The pontifs were not allowed to execute this deſpotic 
order in all countries that acknowledged the juriſdiction of the 
church of Rome. The French and ſome other nations have the 
Bible in their mother-tongue, in which they peruſe it, though 


much againſt the will of the creatures of the pope. 


© 4 rendered, 
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The Hiſtory of the Roman or Latin Church. 


rendered, through emulation, extremely nume. 
rous. The popiſh doctors, who vied with the 
proteſtants in this branch of ſacred erudition, 
were inſipid, timorous, ſervilely attached to the 
glory and intereſts of the court of Rome, and dif. 
covered, in their explications, all the marks of 
ſlaviſn dependance and conſtraint. They ſeem to 
have been in conſtant terror leſt any expreſſion 
ſhould eſcape from their pen that ſavoured of 
opinions different from what were commonly re- 
ceived ; they appeal, every moment, to the de- 
clarations and authority of the holy fathers, as 
they uſually ſtile them; nor do they appear to 
have ſo much conſulted the rea} doctrines taught 
by the ſacred writers, as the language and ſenti- 
ments which the church of Rome has taken the 
liberty to put into their mouths. Several of 
theſe commentators rack their imaginations in 
order to force out of each paſſage of ſcripture 
the four kinds of ſignifications, called Literal, 
Allegorical, Tropological, and Anagogical, which ig- 
norance and ſuperſtition had firſt invented, and 
afterwards held ſo ſacred, in the explication of the 
inſpired writings. Nor was their attachment to 
this manner of interpretation ſo ill-managed, ſince 
it enabled them to make the ſacred writers ſpeak 
the language that was favourable to the views of 
the church, and to draw out of the Bible, with 
the help of a little ſubtilty, whatever doctrine 
they had a mind to impoſe upon the credulity 
of the multitude. 

It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that, be- 
ſides theſe miſerable commentators that diſhonour 
the church of Rome, there were ſome in its com- 
munion, who had wiſdom enough to deſpiſe theſe | 
ſenſeleſs methods of interpretation, and who, | 
avoiding all myſterious ſignifications and fancies, | 
followed the plain, natural, and literal ſenſe of 
the expreſſions uſed in the holy ſcriptures. In this 


claſs | 
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daſs the moſt eminent were Exasmus of Rotterdam, C E K T. 
who tranſlated into Latin, with an elegant and . 9 
faithful ſimplicity, the books of the New Teſta- AA 1. 


ment, and explained them with judgment in a 
paraphraſe which is deſervedly eſteemed; Cardinal 
CAaJeTAN, who diſputed with Lr HER at Aug ſburg, 
and who gave a brief, but judicious expoſition of 
almoſt all the books of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment; Francis TITELMAN, Is1DoORUs CLaR1vus, 
Joan MaLponart, BEN EDIT JusTINIAaN, who 
acquired no mean reputation by their commentaries 
on the Epiſtles of St. Paul. To theſe may be 
added Garicny, DE'ESPENCE, and other Expo- 
fitors [o]. But theſe eminent men, whoſe example 
was ſo adapted to excite emulation, had almoſt no 
followers ; and, in a ſhort ſpace of time, their in- 
fluence was gone, and their labours were forgot. 
For, towards the concluſion of this century, Eo- 
MUND RIcHER, that ſtrenuous oppoſer of the en- 
croachments made by the pontifs on the liberties 
of the Gallican church, was the only doctor in the 
univerſity of Paris who followed the literal ſenſe 
and the plain and natural ſignification of the words 
of ſcripture ; while all the other commentators and 
interpreters, imitating the pernicious example of 
ſeveral ancient expoſitors, were always rackin 
their brains for myſterious and ſublime ſignifica- 
tions, where none ſuch were, nor could be, deſigned 
by the ſacred writers [p]. 


XXVII. The ſeminaries of learning were filled, The gateof 
before the Reformation, with that ſubtile kind of Kade 


theological doctors, commonly known under the 
denomination of ſchoolmen; ſo that even at Paris, 
which was conſidered as the principal ſeat of ſacred 
erudition, no doctors were to be found who were 
capable of diſputing with the proteſtant divines in 


le] See Simon, Hiſt. Critique du Vieux et de Nouv. Tefta- 
ment, 


Lo] See BAILIET, Vie d' Edmund Richer, p. 9, 10. ˖ 
the 
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CEN T. the method they generally purſued, which was that 


XVI 


SxcT. 


m1, Of proving the doctrines they maintained by argu- 


PaxT 1. ments drawn from the Holy Scriptures and the 


—— writings of the fathers. 


This uncommon ſcarcity 
of didactic and ſcriptural divines produced much 
confuſion and perplexity, on many occaſions, even 
in the council of Trent; where the ſcholaſtic doc- 
tors fatigued ſome, and almoſt turned the heads 
of others, by examining and explaining the doc- 
trines that were there propoſed, according to the 
intricate and ambiguous rules of their captious 
philoſophy. Hence it became abſolutely neceſſary 
to reform the methods of proceeding in theological 
diſquiſitions, and to reſtore to its former credit 
that which drew the truths of religion more from 
the dictates of the ſacred writings, and from the 
ſentiments of the ancient doctors, than from the 
uncertain ſuggeſtions of human reaſgn, and the 
ingenious conjectures of philoſophy {q]. It was, 
however, 


See Du BovLlay?'s account of the Reformation of the 
Theological Faculty, or College at Paris, in his Hift. Acad. 
Pariſ. tom. vi. p. 790. In this reform, the Batchelors of 
Divinity, called Sententiarii and Biblici, are particularly diſ- 
tinguiſhed ; and (what is extremely remarkable) the Augu/ine 
monks, who were LuUTHER's fraternity, are ordered to furniſh 
the college of divinity once a-year with a ſcriptural Batchelor 
( Baccalaureum Biblicum preſentare) ; from whence we may 
conclude, that the monks of the Auguſtine order, to which 
LuTHER belonged, were much more converſant in the ſtudy 
of the Holy Scriptures than the other Monaſtic ſocieties. But 
this academical law deſerves to be quoted here at length, and 
that ſo much the more, as Du Bovray?'s Hiſtory is in few 
hands. It is as follows; Auguſtinenſes quolibet anno Biblicum 


præſentabunt, ſecundum ſtatuum fol. 21. quod ſequitur : Quililet 


ordo Mendicantium et Collegium S. Bernardi habeat guolibet anno 
Biblicum qui legat ordinarie, alioqui priventur Baccalaureo ſenten- 
tiario. It appears by this law, that each of the Mendicant 
orders was, by a decree of the Theological Faculty, obliged 
to furniſh, yearly, a ſcriptural Batchelor (ſuch was LuTHER); 
and yet we ſee, that in the Reformation already mentioned, this 
obligation is impoſed upon none but the Auguſtine monks ; 


from which it is natural to conclude, that the Dominicans, 4 


Franciſcans, 


s 
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however, impoſſible to deprive. entirely the ſcho- c E N T. 


laſtic divines of the aſcendant they had acquired . 
in the ſeminaries of learning, and had ſo long Paz 7 1 
maintained almoſt without oppoſition. Nay, after 
having been threatened with a diminution of their 
authority, they ſeemed to reſume new vigour 
from the time that the Jeſuits adopted their 
philoſophy, and made uſe of their ſubtile dialectic, 
as a more effectual armour againſt the attacks of 
the heretics, than either the language of ſcripture, 
or the authority of the fathers. And, indeed, this 
intricate jargon of the ſchools was every way pro- 
per to anſwer the purpoſes of a ſet of men, who 
found it neceſſary to puzzle and perplex, where 
they could neither refute with perſpicuity, nor 
prove with evidence. Thus they artfully con- 
cealed their defeat, and retreated, in the dazzled 
eyes of the multitude, with the appearance of 
victory [r]. 

The Myſtics loſt almoſt all their credit in the 
church of Rome after the Reformation; and that, 
partly on account of the favourable reception they 
found among the proteſtants, and partly in conſe- 
quence of their pacific ſyſtem, which, giving them 
an averſion to controverſy in general, rendered 
them little diſpoſed to defend the papal cauſe 
againſt its numerous and formidable adverſaries. 
Theſe enthuſiaſts however were, in ſome meaſure, 
tolerated in the church of Rome, and allowed to 
indulge themſelves in their philoſophical ſpecula- 
tions, on certain conditions, which obliged them 
to abſtain from cenſuring either the laws or the 
corruptions of the church, and from declaiming, 


Franciſcans, and the other Mendicants, had entirely neglected 
the ſtudy of the Scriptures, and conſequently had among them 
no ſcriptural Batchelors ; and that the Auguſtine monks alone 
_—_ in a condition to ſatisfy the demands of the Theological 
Faculty, 

le] The tranſlator has added the two laſt ſentences of this 
paragraph, to illuſtrate more fully the ſenſe of the author. 


with 
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CENT, with their uſual freedom and vehemence, againſt 


XVI. 


SxcT,. III. 


the vanity of external worſhip, and the diſſenſions 


Pazr 1. of jarring and contentious doctors. 


The ſtate of 


morality 


and practi- 
cal religion. 


XXVIII. There was no ſucceſsful attempt 
made, in this century, to correct or improve the 
practical or moral ſyſtem of doctrine that was fol- 
lowed in the church of Rome; nor, indeed, could 
any make ſuch an attempt without drawing upon 
him the diſpleaſure, and perhaps the fury, of the 
papal hierarchy. For, in reality, ſuch a project 
of reformation ſeemed in no wiſe conducive to the 
intereſts of the church, as theſe intereſts were un- 
derſtood by its ambitious and rapacious rulers. 
And it is undoubtedly certain, that many doctrines 
and regulations, on which the power, opulence, 
and grandeur of that church eſſentially depended, 
would have run the riſk of falling into diſcredit 
and contempt, if the pure and rational ſyſtem of 
morality, contained in the goſpel, had been ex- 
hibited in its native beauty and ſimplicity, to the 
view and peruſal of all Chriſtians without diſtinc- 
tion. Little or no zeal was therefore exerted in 
amending or improving the doctrines that imme- 
diately relate to practice. On the contrary, many 
perſons of eminent piety and integrity, 1n the 
communion of 'Rome, have grievouſly complained 
(with what juſtice ſhall be ſhewn in its proper 
place [s]), that, as ſoon as the Jeſuits had gained 


an aſcendant in the courts of princes and in the 


ſchools of learning, the cauſe of virtue began 
viſibly to decline. It has been alleged, more 
particularly, that this artful order employed all 


the force of their ſubtile diſtinctions to ſap the 


foundations of morality, and, in proceſs of time, 
opened a door to all forts of licentiouſneſs and 
iniquity, by the looſe and diſſolute rules of 


conduct they propagated as far as their influence | 


t [5] See Cent. XVII. Sect. II. Part I. Chap. I. $ XXXIV. 
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extended. This poiſonous doctrine ſpread ,indeed, e FN T, 
its contagion, in # latent manner, during the ſix- g,. nr. 
teenth century; but, in the following age, its abet- PI. 


tors ventured to expoſe ſome ſpecimens of its tur- 
pitude to public view, and thus gave occaſion to 
great commotions in ſeveral parts of Europe. 

All the moral writers of the Romiſh church, in 
this century, may be diſtinguiſhed into three 
claſſes, the Schoolmen, the Dog matiſts [C], and the 
Myſtics. The firſt explained, or rather obſcured, 
the virtues and duties of the Chriſtian life, by 
knotty diſtinctions, and unintelligible forms of 
ſpeech, and buried them under an enormous load 
of arguments and demonſtratios. The ſecond 
illuſtrated them from the declarations of ſcripture, 
and the opinions of the ancient doctors. While 
the third placed the whole of morality in the tran- 
quillity <3 a mind withdrawn from all ſenſible ob- 


xs, and habitually employed in the contempla- 
tion of the divine nature. 


— — q 


* 


— 


XXIX. The number of combatants that the 71. fate of 
pontifs brought into the field of controverſy, dur- sie, 


ing this century, was prodigious, and their glaring 


defects are abundantly known. It may be ſaid, 
with truth, of the moſt of them, that, like many 
warriors of another claſs, they generally loſt fight 
of all conſiderations, except thoſe of victory and 
plunder. The diſputants, which the order of 
Jeſuits ſent forth in great number againſt the ad- 
verſaries of the church of Rome, ſurpaſſed all the 
reſt in ſubtilty, impudence, and invective. But 
the chief leader and champion of the polemic 
tribe was ROBERT BELLARMINE, a Jeſuit, and one 
of the college of cardinals, who treated, in ſeveral 
bulky volumes, of all the controverſies that ſub- 


CF [:] The reader will eaſily perceive, by the ſhort account 
of theſe three claſſes that is given by Dr. Mos u erm, that the 


word Dogmati/? muſt not be taken in that magifterial ſenſe, 
which it bears in modern language. 
ſiſted 


verſy. 
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CET. ſiſted between the proteſtants and the church of 


XVI. 
SecT, III. 


Rome, and whoſe merit as a writer conſiſted, prin- 


Par 1. cipally, in clearneſs of ſtyle, and a certain copioul. 


— — 


The contro» 
verſies that 
divide the 
church of 


Rame, 


were turned againſt him alone. 


neſs of argument, which ſhewed a rich and fruitful 
imagination. This eminent defender of the church 
of Rome aroſe about the concluſion of this century, 
and, on his firſt appearance, all the force and 
attacks of the moſt illuſtrious proteſtant doctors 
His candor and 
plain-dealing expoſed him, however, to the cen- 
fures of ſeveral divines of his own communion; 
for he collected, with diligence, the reaſons and 
objections of his adverſaries, and propoſed them, 


for the moſt part; in their full force, with integrity 


and exactneſs. Had he been leſs remarkable 
on account of his fidelity and induſtry ; had he 
taken care to ſelect the weakeſt arguments of his 
antagoniſts, and to render them ſtill weaker, by 
propoſing them in an imperfect and unfaithful 
light, his fame would have been much greater 
among the friends of Rome, than it actually 
is [u]. 

XXX. If we turn our view to the internal ſtate 
of the church of Rome, and conſider the reſpective 
ſentiments, opinions, and manners of its different 
members, we ſhall find that, notwithſtanding its 
boaſted unity of faith, and its oſtentatious pre- 
tenſions to harmony and concord, it was, in this 
century, and is, at this day, divided and diſtracted 
with diſſenſions and conteſts of various kinds. The 
Franciſcans and the Dominicans contend with 
vehemence about ſeveral points of doctrine and 
diſcipline, The Scotiſts and Thomiſts are at eter- 
nal war. The biſhops have never ceaſed diſputing 
with the pontif (and the congregations that he has 
inſtituted to maintain his pretenſions) concerning 


| [«] See Jo. FID. MayEri Ecloga de fide Baronii et Bel- 
larmini ipfis pontificiis dubia, publiſhed a 
1698. . 
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the origin and limits of his authority and juriſdic- 
tion. The French and Flemings, together with 


223 


CEN r. 


XVI. 


SzcrT. III. 


other countries, openly oppoſe the Roman pontif Paz 7 L 


on many occaſions, and refuſe to acknowledge his 
ſupreme and unlimited dominion in the church; 
while, on the other hand, he ſtill continues to 
encroach upon their privileges, ſometimes with 
violence and reſolution, when he can do fo with 
impunity, at other times with circumſpection and 
prudence, when vigorous meaſures appear danger- 
tous or unneceſſary. The Jeſuits, who, from their 
firſt riſe, had formed the project of diminiſhing 
the credit and influence of all the other religious 
orders, uſed their warmeſt endeavours to ſhare 
with the Benedictines and other monaſteries, which 
were richly endowed, a part of their opulence ; 
and their endeavours were crowned with ſucceſs. 
Thus they drew upon their ſociety the indignation 


and vengeance of the other religious communi- | 


ties, and armed againſt it the monks of every 
other denomination ; and, in a more eſpecial 
manner, the Benedictines and Dominicans, who 
ſurpaſſed all its enemies in the keenneſs and bit- 
terneſs of their reſentment. The rage of the 
Benedictines is animated by a painful reflection 


on the poſſeſſions of which they had been deprived; 


while the Dominicans contend for the honour 
of their order, the privileges annexed to it, and 
the religious tenets by which it is diſtinguiſhed. 
Nor are the theological collegies and ſeminaries 
of learning more exempt from the flame of con- 
troverſy than the clerical and monaſtic orders; 
on the contrary, debates concerning almoſt all 


the doctrines of Chriſtianity are multiplied in 


them beyond number, and conducted with little 
moderation. It is true indeed, that all theſe 
conteſts are tempered and managed, by the 
prudence and authority of the Roman pontifs, in 
luch a manner as to prevent their being carried to 


an 
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CENT. an exceſſive height, to a length that might prove 


XVI. 


Srer. III. 


fatal to the church, by deſtroying that phantom 


Pazr 1. of external unity that is the ſource of its conſiſtence 


Tbe more 
momentous 
Coantrovers- 


nes that 


have divided 
the church 
of Rome. 


as an eccleſiaſtical body. I ſay tempered and ma- 
naged; for to heal entirely theſe diviſions, and 
calm theſe animoſities, however it may be judged 
an undertaking worthy of one who calls himſelf the 
Vicar of Chriſt, is, nevertheleſs, a work beyond the 
power, and contrary to the intention, of the Ro. 
man pontif. | 
RXXI. Beſides theſe debates of inferior mo- 
ment, which made only a flight breach in the 
tranquillity and union of the church of Rome, 
there aroſe, after the period in which the council 
of Trent was aſſembled, controverſies of much 
greater importance, which deſervedly attracted 
the attention of Chriſtians of all denominations, 
Theſe controverſies were ſet on foot by the Jeſuits, 
and from ſmall beginnings have increaſed gra- 
dually, and gathered ſtrength ; ſo that the flame 
they produced has been tranſmitted even to our 
times, and continues, at this very day, to divide 
the members of the Romiſh church in a manner 
that does not a little endanger its ſtability. While 
the Roman pontifs foment, perhaps, inſtead of 
endeavouring to extinguiſh, the leſs momentous 
diſputes mentioned above, they obſerve a diffe- 
rent conduct with reſpect to thoſe now under con- 
ſideration. The moſt zealous efforts of artifice 
and authority are conſtantly employed to calm the 
contending parties (ſince it appears impoſſible to 
unite and reconcile them), and to diminiſh the 
violence of commotion, which they can ſcarcely 
ever hope entirely to ſuppreſs. Their efforts 
however have hitherto been, and ſtill continue to 
be, ineffectual. They have not been able to calm 
the agitation and vehemence with which theſe de- 
bates are carried on, nor to inſpire any ſentiments 
of moderation and mutual forbearance into minds, 
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which are leſs animated by the love of truth, than o E x r. 
by the ſpirit of faction. XxvI. 


F SecT, III. 
XXXII. Whoever looks with attention and Parr 1. 


, F . Two general 
ceive, that there are two parties in the Roman claſs of 


church, whoſe notions with reſpe& both to ori 
doctrine and diſcipline are extremely different. of Rene, 
The Jeſuits, in general, conſidered as a body [w)], 
maintain, with the greateſt zeal and obſtinacy, 
the ancient ſyſtem of doctrine and manners, which 
was univerſally adopted in the church before the 
riſe of LuTHER, and which; though abſurd and 
ill-digeſted, has, nevertheleſs, been conſidered as 
highly favourable to the views of Rome, and the 
grandeur of its pontifs. Theſe ſagacious eccle- 
ſiaſtics, whoſe peculiar office it is to watch for 
the ſecurity and defence of the papal throne, are 
fully perſuaded that the authority of the pontifs, 
as well as the opulence, pomp, and grandeur of 
the clergy, depend entirely upon the preſervation 
of the ancient forms of doctrine; and that every 
project that tends either to remove theſe forms, 
or even to correct them, muſt be, in the higheſt 
degree, detrimental to what they call the intereſts 
of the church, and gradually bring on its ruin. 
On the other hand, there are within the pale of 
the Roman church, eſpecially ſince the dawn of 
the Reformation, many pious and well-meaning 
men, whoſe eyes have been opened, by the peruſal 
of the inſpired and primitive writers, upon the 
corruptions and defects of the received forms of 
doctrine and diſcipline. Comparing the dictates 
of primitive Chriſtianity with the vulgar ſyſtem of 
popery, they have found the latter full of enormi- 
ties, and have always been defirous of a Reforma- 
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I? [ww] The Jeſuits are here taken in the general and col- 
lectiye ſenſe of that denomination ; becauſe there are ſeveral 
individuals of that order, whoſe ſentiments differ from thoſe 
tat generally prevail in their community. | ; 

Vor. IV. 4 tion 


1 The Hiſtory of the Roman or Latin Church. Cu. 


o EN r., tion (though indeed a partial one, according to rule 

8. In. their particular fancies), that thus the church next 

PazrT 1. might be purified from thoſe unhappy abuſes that Ror 

— have given riſe to ſuch fatal diviſions, and til] X 

draw upon it the cenſures and reproaches of the cbur 

| heretics. ſuits 

| The min From theſe oppoſite ways of thinking, aroſe na- far 
| 3 turally the warmeſt contentions and debates be- cirei 
1 vide the tween the Jeſuits and ſeveral doors of the church com 
| Rome te- Of Rome. Theſe debates may be reduced under herit 


duced to fix the fix following heads ; 


theſe principles, the biſhops and other inferior] 
2 6 rulers] 


| 99 The firſt ſubject of debate concerns the limit or of 
|  ofdebaixs. and extent of the Power and juriſdiction of the Roman bers 
| pontif. The Jeſuits, with their numerous tribe its d 
of followers. and dependents, all maintain, that reduc 
the pope is infallible; that he is the only viſible CHR 
ſource of that univerſal and unlimited power ſalvat 
which CHRISH has granted to the church ;—that all chure 
| biſhops and ſubordinate rulers derive from him live 1 
| alone the authority and juriſdiction with which their 
| they are inveſted ;—that he 1s not bound by any of lif 
| laws of the church, nor by any decrees of the Wh other 
| councils that compoſe it ;—and that he alone is churc 
| the ſupreme lawgiver of that ſacred community, unjuſt 
| a lawgiver whoſe edits and commands it is in or p0; 
| the higheſt degree criminal to oppoſe or diſobey, 
| Such are the ſtrange ſentiments of the Jeſuits; * 
but they are very far from being univerſally | wg 
adopted. For other doctors of the church of W 51-4 
| Rome hold, on the contrary, that the pope is liable * 
to error ;—that his authority is inferior to that of libility, 
| a general council that he is bound to obey the nest 
| commands of the church, and its laws, as they WM Thi p 
are enacted in the councils that repreſent it; that MW , W. 
theſe councils have a right to depoſe him from I vas thi 
the papal chair, when he abuſes, in a flagrant — 6 
manner, the dignity and prerogatives with which ©.4- 
he is intruſted; — and that, in conſequence of church 


queſtion 
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rulers and doctors derive the authority that is an- CEN T. 

nexed to their reſpective dignities, not from the 3, In. 

Roman pontif, but from Carrsr himſelf, Parr I 
XXXIII. The extent and prerogatives of the e b. 

church form the ſecond ſubject of debate. The Je- jea ef de- 

ſuits and their adherents ſtretch out its borders “. 

far and wide. They comprehend within its large 

circuit, not only many who live ſeparate from the 

communion of Rome [x], but even extend the in- 

heritance of eternal ſalvation to nations that have 

not the leaſt knowledge of the Chriſtian religion, 

or of its divine author, and conſider as true mem- 

bers of the church open tranſgreſſors which profeſs 

its doctrines. But the adverſaries of the Jeſuits 

reduce within narrower limits the kingdom of 

Cunktsr, and not only exclude from all hope of 

ſalvation thoſe who are not within the pale of the 

church of Rome, but alſo thoſe who, though they 

live within its external communion, yet diſhonour 

their profeſſion by a vicious and profligate courſe 

of life. The Jeſuits, moreover, not to mention 

other differences of leſs moment, aſſert, that the 

church can never pronounce an erroneous or 

unjuſt deciſion, either relating to matters of fat, 

or points of doctrine [y]; while the adverſe party 


IF [x] They were accuſed at Spoleto, in the year 1653, of 
having maintained, in their public inſtructions there, the pro- 
bability of the ſalvation of many heretics. See LER CLERC, 
Biblioth. Univer/. et Hiſtorique, tom. xiv. p. 320. 

] This diſtinction, with reſpect to the oje of infal- 
libility, was chiefly owing to the following hiſtorical circum- 
lance: Pope InnocenT N. condemned five propefitions, drawn 
from the famous book of JansEN1vs, entitled, Auguſtinus. 
This condemnation occaſioned the two following queſtions : 
If, Whether or no theſe propoſitions were erroneous ? This 
was the queſtion 4e jure, 1. e. as the tranſlator has rendered 
t, the queſtion relating to doctrine. zd, Whether or no theſe 
propoſitions were really taught by IAN SEN IVS? This was the 
queſtion de facto, 1. e. relating to the matter of fact. The 
church was ſuppoſed, by ſome, infallible only in deciding 
queſtions of the former kind. 
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Cc E A r. declare, that, in judging of matters of fact, it is 
81 In. not ſecured againſt all poſſibility of erring. 

XXXIV. The third claſs of controverſies, that 

Te cd divides the church of Rome, comprehends the de- 

ſubje& of - bates relating to the nature, efficacy, and neceſſity of 

debate. divine grace, together with thoſe that concern ori- 

ginal fin, the natural power of man to obey the 

laws of God, and the nature and foundation of 

thoſe eternal decrees that have for their object the 

ſalvation of men. The Dominicans, Auguſtins, 

and Janſeniſts, with ſeveral other doctors of the 

church, adopt the following propoſitions : That 

the impulſe of divine grace cannot be oppoſed or 

reſiſted; —that there are no remains of purity or 

goodneſs in human nature ſince its fall; that the 

eternal decrees of God, relating to the ſalvation of 

men, are neither founded upon, nor attended 

with, any condition whatſoever ;—that God wills 

the ſalvation of all mankind; and ſeveral other 

tenets that are connected with theſe. The Jeſuits 

maintain, on the contrary, that the natural domi- 

nion of ſin in the human mind, and the hidden 

corruption it has produced in our internal frame, 

are leſs uni verſal and dreadful than they are repre- 

ſented by the doctors now mentioned; — that 

human nature is far from being deprived of al 


PART l. 


power of doing good; — that the ſuccours of grace 


are adminiſtered to all mankind in a meaſure /uffi- 
cient to lead them to eternal life and ſalvation; 
—that the operations of grace offer no violence to 
the faculties and powers of nature, and therefore 
may be re/ifted ;—and that God from all eternity 
has appointed everlaſting rewards and puniſhments, 
as the portion of men in a future world, not by an 
abſolute, arbitrary, and unconditional decree, but in 
conſequence of that divine and unlimited pręſcience, 
by which he foreſaw the actions, merits, and cha- 


rafters of every individual, 
XXXV, The 
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the controverſies” that deſtroy the pretended unity 
of the church of Rome, contains various ſubjects 
of debate; relative to doctrines of morality and rules 
of practice, which it would be both tedious and 
foreign from our purpoſe to enumerate in a cir- 
cumſtantial manner; though it may not be im- 
proper to touch lightly the firſt principles of this 
endleſs controverſy [Zz]. | 

The Jeſuits and their followers have inculcated 
a very ſtrange doctrine with reſpect to the motives 
that determine the moral conduct and actions of 
men. They repreſent it as a matter of perfect 
indifference from what motives men obey the 
laws of God, provided theſe laws are really obeyed ; 
and maintain, that the ſervice of thoſe who obey 
from the fear of puniſhment is as agreeable to the 
Deity, as thoſe actions which proceed from a prin- 
ciple of love to him and to his laws. This deci- 
ſion excites the horror of the greateſt part of the 
doctors of the Roman church, who affirm, that no 


0 

05 [z] No author has given a more accurate, preciſe, and 
e- clear enumeration of the objections that have been made to the 
at moral doctrine of the Jeſuits, and the reproaches that have 
all been caſt on their rules of life; and none at the ſame time 
_ has defended their cauſe with more art and dexterity, than the 


eloquent and ingenious GaBRIEL DANIEL (a famous member 
2 of their order), in a piece, entitled, Extretiens de Cleandre et 
n; 4 Eudoxe. This dialogue is to be found in the firſt volume of 
to his Opu/cules, p. 35 1. and was deſigned as an anſwer to the 
celebrated Provincial Letters of Pas c AlL, which did more real 
prejudice to the ſociety of the Jeſuits, than can be well ima- 
ty gined, and expoſed their looſe and perfidious ſyſtem of morals 
Its, with the greateſt fidelity and perſpicuity, embelliſhed by the 
an moſt exquiſite ſtrokes of humour and irony. Father Da IRL, 
in the piece above mentioned, treats with great acuteneſs the 


L In famous doctrine of probability, p. 351; the method of directing 
ncez our intentions, p. 556; equivocation and mental reſervation , 


p. 552; fins 7 ignorance and oblivion, p. 719 and it muſt be 
acknowledged, that, if the cauſe of the Jeſuits were ſuſcepti- 
ble of defence or plauſibility, it has found in this writer a n 
able and dexterous champion. 
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XXXV. The fourth head, in this diviſion of e EW T. 


XVI, 
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CENT. acts of obedience, that do not proceed from the 


XVI. 
Sxcr, III. 


PART. 


love of God, can be acceptable to that pure and 
holy Being. Nor is the doctrine of the Jeſuits 
only chargeable with the corrupt tenets already 
mentioned. They maintain farther, that a man 
never ſins, properly ſpeaking, but when he tranſ- 
greſſeth a divine law, which is fully known to him, 
which is preſent to his mind while he acts, and of 
which he underſtands the true meaning and intent. 
And they conclude from hence, that, in ftri& 


Juſtice, the conduct of that tranſgeſſor cannot be 


looked upon as criminal, who is either ignorant 
of the law, or is in doubt about its true ſignifica- 
tion, or loſes ſight of it, through forgetfulneſs, at 
the time that he violates it. From theſe propoſi- 
tions they deduce the famous doctrines of proba- 
bility and philoſophical fin, that have caſt an eternal 
reproach upon the ſchools of the Jeſuits [a]. Their 
adverſaries behold theſe pernicious tenets with the 
utmoſt abhorrence, and affert that neither igno- 
rance, nor forgetfulneſs of the law, nor the doubts 
that may be entertained with reſpect to its ſignifi- 
cation, will be admitted as ſufficient to juſtiſy 
tranſgreflors before the tribunal of God. This 
conteſt, about the main and fundamental points 
of morality, has given riſe to a great variety of 
debates concerning the duties we owe to God, our 


IF [a] The dofrine of probability conſiſts in this: That «n | 


epinion or precept may be followed with a goed conſcience, when it 
7s inculcated by four, or three, or two, nay even by one dedler if 
any confiderable reputation, even though it be contrary to the judg- 
ment of him that follows it, and even of him that recommend it. 
This doctrine rendered the Jeſuits capable of accommodating 
themſelves to all the different; paſſions of men, and to perions 
of all tempers and characters, from the moſt auſtere to the 
moſt licentious. Phileſephical fin, according to the Jeſuits doc- 
trine, 7s an action, or courſe of. ations, that is repugnant to the 
dictates of reaſon, and yet not offenſive to the Deity, 


and in the author's and tranſlator's notes. 


See a fuller 


account of theſe two odious doctrines in the following part of 
this work, Cent. XVII. Sect. II. Part I. Chap. I. & XXXV. 
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neighbour, and ourſelves; and produced two fects C E N T. 
of moral doctors; whoſe animoſities and diviſions e et 
have miſerably rent the church of Rome in all PA 1. 


parts of the world, and involved it in the greateſt 
perplexities. 


XXXVI. The adminiſtration of the ſacraments, The fifth 


eſpecially thoſe of penance and the euchariſt, forms 
the % ſubject of controverſy in the church of 
Rome. The Jeſuirs and many other doctors are 
of opinion, that the ſalutary effects of the ſacra- 
ments are produced by their intrinſic virtue and 
immediate operation [G] upon the mind at the time 
they are adminiſtered, and that conſequently it 
requires but little preparation to receive them to 
edification and comfort; nor do they think that 
God requires a mind adorned with inward purity, 
and a heart animated with divine love, in order to 
the obtaining of the ends and purpoſes of theſe 
religious inſtitutions. And hence it is, that ac- 
cording to their doctrine, the prieſts are empowered 
to give immediate abſolution to all ſuch as con- 
feſs their tranſgreſſions and crimes, and afterwards 
to admit them to the uſe of the ſacraments. But 
ſuch ſentiments are rejected with indignation by 
all thoſe of the Romiſh communion who have the 
progreſs of vital and practical religion truly at 


(&] This is the only expreſſion that occurred to the 
tranſlator, as proper to render the true ſenſe of that phraſe of 
the ſcholaſtic divines, who ſay, that the ſacraments produce 
their effect opera operato. The Jeſuits and Dominicans main- 
tain, that the ſacraments have in themſelves an in/?#umental and 
eficient power, by virtue of which they work in the ſoul (in- 
dependently on its previous preparation or propenſities) a diſ- 
poſition to receive the divine grace; and this is what is com- 
monly called the opus operatum of the ſacraments. Thus, ac- 
cording to their doctrine, neither knowledge, wiſdom, humi- 
lity, faith, nor devotion, are neceſſary to the efficacy of the 
lacraments, whoſe victorious energy nothing but a mortal ſin 
can refiſt, See Dr. Courrayer's Tranſlation of Paul 
SarPl's Hiftory of the Council of Trent, tom. i. livr. tl. p. 423. 

24. edit. Amſterdam. | 
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CEN r. heart. Theſe look upon it as the duty of the 
Sten, in, Clergy to uſe the greateſt diligence and affiduity 


PART Il. 


——  —— 


in examining the characters, tempers, and actions 
of thoſe who demand abſolution and the uſe of the 
ſacraments, before they grant their requeſts; 


ſince, in their ſenſe of things, the real benefits of 


theſe inſtitutions can extend to thoſe only whoſe 
hearts are carefully purged from the corruptions 
of iniquity, and filled with that divine love hat 
cafteth out fear. Hence aroſe that famous diſpute 
in the church of Rome, concerning a frequent ap- 
proach to the holy communion, which was carried on 
with ſuch warmth in the laſt century, between the 
Jeſuits and the Janſeniſts, with ARNAuLD [Cc] at 
the head of the latter, and has been renewed in 
our times by the Jeſuit Picaon, who thereby in- 
curred the indignation of the greateſt part of the 
French biſhops [4]. The frequent celebration of 
the Lord's ſupper 1s one of the main duties, which 
the Jeſuits recommended with peculiar earneſtnels 
to thoſe who are under their ſpiritual direction, 
repreſenting it as the moſt certain and infallible 
method of appeaſing the Deity, and obtaining 
from him the entire remiſſion of their fins and 
tranſgreſſions. This manner of proceeding the 
Janſeniſts cenſure with their uſual ſeverity ; and 
it is alſo condemned by many other learned and 
pious doctors of the Romiſh communion, who 
reject that intrinſic virtue and efficient operation that 
is attributed to the ſacraments, and wiſely main- 
tain, that the receiving the ſacrament of the Lord's 
ſupper can be profitable-to thoſe only whoſe minds 
are prepared, by faith, repentance, and the Jove 
of God, for that ſolemn ſervice. 


le] AxxAuUUp publiſhed, on this occaſion, his famous book 
concerning the Practice of communicating frequently. The 
French title is, Traité de la frequente Communion. 

[4] See Feurnal Univerſe!, tom. xiii. p. 148. tom. Xv. 
p. 363. tom. xvi. p. 124. 
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XXXVII. The Arth and laſt controverſy turns C EN f. 1 


upon the proper method of inſtructing Chriſtians 8, 4. ur, by 
in the truths and precepts of religion. One part Pazr Ll | 
of the Romiſh doctors, who have the progreſs of ene 1 
religion truly at heart, look upon it as expedient, ſubje& of im 
and even neceſſary, to ſow the ſeeds of divine 1 
truth in the mind, in the tender and flexible ſtate bo 
of infancy, when it is moſt ſuſceptible of good | = 
impreſſions, and to give it by degrees, according 1 
to the meaſure of its capacity, a full and accurate 19 
knowledge of the doctrines and duties of religion. 14 
Others, who have a greater zeal for the intereſts if 
of the church than the improvement of its mem- 
bers, recommend a devout ignorance to ſuch as 
ſubmit to their direction, and think a Chriſtian 


ſufficiently inſtructed when he has learned to bk | 
yield 'a blind and unlimited obedience to the Ty 
orders of the church. The former are of opinion, nl 
that nothing can be ſo profitable and inſtructive to 1 | | 


Chriſtians as the ſtudy of the Holy Scriptures, 
and conſequently judge it highly expedient that 
they ſhould be tranſlated into the vulgar tongue 
of each country. The latter exclude the people 
from the ſatisfaction of conſulting the facred 
oracles of truth, and look upon all vernacular 
tranſlations of the Bible as dangerous, and even 
of a pernicious tendency. They accordingly 
maintain, that it ought only to be publiſhed in 
a learned language, to prevent its inſtructions kl 
from becoming familiar to the multitude. The | 
former compoſe pious and inſtructive books to 1 
nouriſh a ſpirit of devotion in the minds of 
Chriſtians, to enlighten their ignorance, and } 
diſpel their errors; they. illuſtrate and explain jo 
the public prayers and the ſolemn acts of reli- 
gion in the language of the people, and exhort 
all, who attend to their inſtructions, to peruſe 
conſtantly theſe pious productions, in order to 
improve their knowledge, purify their affections, 44 
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luſtrated, and enlarged, by conſultin 


The Hiſtory of the Roman or Latin Church, 


and to learn the method of worſhipping the Deity 
in a rational and acceptable manner. All this, 
however, is highly diſpleaſing to the latter kind 
of doctors, who are always apprehenſive, that the 
blind obedience and implicit ſubmiſſion of the 
people will diminiſh in proportion as their views 
are enlarged, and their knowledge increaſed [e]. 
XXXVIII. All the controverſies that have 
been here mentioned did not break out at the 
ſame time. The diſputes concerning divine 
grace, the natural power of man to perform good 
actions, original ſin, and predeſtination, which 


[e] The account here given of the more momentous contro- 
verſies that divide the church of Rome, may be confirmed, il- 
a multitude of books 
publiſhed in the laſt and preſent centuries, eſpecially in France 
and Flanders, by Janſeniſts, Dominicans, Jeſuits, and others, 
All the productions, in which the doctrine and precepts of the 
Jeſuits, and the other creatures of the Roman pontif, are op- 
poſed and refuted, are enumerated by Dominick CoLox1a, 
a French Jeſuit, in a work publiſhed, in 1735, under the fol- 
lowing title; Bibliothegue Fanſenifle, ou Catalogue Alphabe- 
tigue des principaux livres Janſeniſtes, ou ſuſpets de Fanſeniſne, 
avec des notes critiques. This writer is led into many abſurdi- 
ties by his extravagant attachment to the Roman pontif, and 
to the cauſe and tenets of his order. His book, however, is of 
uſe in pointing out the various controverſies that perplex and 
divide the church of Rome. It was condemned by the late 
pope BEN EDIT XIV.; but was, nevertheleſs, republiſhed in 
a new form, with ſome change in the title, and additions, 
that ſwelled it from one octavo volume to four of the ſame ſize. 
This new edition appeared at Antwerp in the year 1752, under 
the following title; Dictionnaire des livres Tanſeniſtes, ou qui 
favoriſent le Fanſeniſme, à Anvres ches J. B. Verduſſen. And 
it muſt be acknowledged, that it is extremely uſeful, in ſhew- 
ing the inteſtine diviſions of the church, the particular con- 
teſts that divide its doQors, the religious tenets of the Jeſuits, 
and the numerous productions that relate to the fix heads of 
controverſy here mentioned. It mult be obſerved, at the ſame 


time, that this work abounds with the moſt malignant invec- 
tives againſt many perſons of eminent learning and piety, and} 
with the moſt notorious inſtances of partiality and injuſtice *. } 


See s particular. account of this learned and ſcandalous work in the 


firſt and ſrcond volumes of the Bibliotbeue des Sciences et des Beaux Ari 
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liely carried on in the century of which we are . al 
now writing. The others were conducted with Parr 1. Nil 
more ſecrecy and reſerve, and did not come YT” 1 
" 


forth to public view before the following age. 1 
Nor will this appear at all ſurpriſing to thoſe who 4 
conſider that the controverſies concerning grace | 1 
and Free- will, which had been ſet in motion by is ly: 
LUTHER, were neither accurately examined, nor 1 | 
peremptorily decided, in the church of Rome, but 1 
were rather artfully ſuſpended and huſhed into WE, 
filence. - The ſentiments of LurkER were indeed Wn 
condemned; but no fixed and perſpicuous rule of bf 
faith, with reſpect to theſe diſputed points, was | 
ſubſtituted in their place. The deciſions of St. 
AvcGusTIN were ſolemnly approved; but the 
difference between theſe deciſions and the ſenti- 
ments of LuTHER were never clearly explained. 
The firſt riſe of this fatal controverſy was owing 
to the zeal of MicgAEL Balus, a doctor in the 
univerſity ' of Louvain, equally remarkable on ac- 
count of the warmth of his piety and the extent 
of his learning. This eminent divine, like the 
other followers of AucusrTin, had an' invincible 
averſion to that contentious, ſubtile, and intricate 
manner of teaching theology, that had long pre- 
vailed in the ſchools; and under the auſpicious 
name of that famous prelate, who was his darling 
guide, he had the courage or temerity to condemn 
and cenſure, in an open and public manner, the 
tenets commonly received in the church of Rome, 
in relation to the natural powers of man, and the 
merit of good works. This bold ſtep drew upon 
Barus the indignation of ſome of his academical 
colleagues, and the heavy cenſures of ſeveral 
Franciican monks. Whether the Jeſuits imme- 
diately joined in this oppoſition, and may be 
reckoned among the firſt accuſers of Batus, is a 
matter unknown, or, at moſt, uncertain; but it 
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n is unqueſtionably evident and certain, that, even 
szer. III. at the riſe of this controverſy, they abhorred the 
PazT I. principal tenets of BAlus, which he had taken 
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from AvcvsT1N, and adopted as his own. In the 
year 1567, this doctor was accuſed at the court 
of Rome, and ſeventy-ſix propoſitions, drawn from 
his writings, were condemned by pope Pius V., 
in a circular letter expreſsly compoſed for that 
purpoſe. This condemnation, however, was 
iſſued out in an artful and inſidious manner, without 
any mention being made of the name of the au- 
thor; for the fatal conſequences that had ariſen 
from the raſh and inconſiderate meaſures em- 
ployed by the court of Rome againſt LVrurz, 
were too freſh in the remembrance of the prudent 
pontif to permit his falling into new blunders of 
the ſame nature. The thunder of excommunica- 
tion therefore ſuppreſſed by the dictates of 
prudence, and the perſon and functions of Batvs 
were ſpared, while his tenets were cenſured, 
About thirteen years after this tranſaction, GRx- 
coRY XIII. complied fo far with the importunate 
ſolicitations of a Jeſuit, named TolExr, as to re- 
inforce the ſentence of Pius V., by a new con- 
demnation of the opinions of the Flemiſh doctor. 
Barvs ſubmitted to this new ſentence, either from 
an apprehenſion that it would be followed by 
ſeverer proceedings in caſe of reſiſtance, or, 
which is more probable, on account of the ambi- 
gulty that reigned in the papal edict, and the 
vague and confuſed manner in which the ob- 


noxious propoſitions were therein expreſſed. But 


his example, in this reſpect, was not followed by 
the other doctors who had formed their theologi- 


cal ſyſtem upon that of Avevsrin [/]; and, 


even, 


/] See, for an account of the diſputes relating to Balve, 
the works of that author, publiſhed in 4to at Cologn, in 16994 
particularly the ſecond part, or appendix, entitied, Baiana, 
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even, at this day, many divines of the Romiſh 
communion, and particularly the Janſeniſts, de- 
clare openly that Balus was unjuſtly treated, and 
that the two edicts of Prus and GrxEGoRY, men- 
tioned above, are abſolutely deſtitute of all autho- 
rity, and have never been received as laws of the 
church [g]. 

XXXIX. Be that as it may, it is at leaſt cer- 
tain, that the doctrine of AucusTin, with reſpect 
to the nature and operations of divine grace, loſt 
none of its credit in conſequence of theſe edicts, 
but was embraced and propagated, with the ſame 
zeal as formerly, throughout all the Belgic pro- 
vinces, and more eſpecially in the two flouriſhing 
univerſities of Louvain and Douay. This appeared 
very ſoon after, when two Jeſuits, named Less1us 
and HAMEDIus, ventured to repreſent the doctrine 
| of predeſtination in a manner different from that 
in which it appears in the writings of AuGusTin : 
For the ſentiments of theſe Jeſuits were publicly 
condemned by the doctors of Louvain in the year 
1587, and by thoſe of Douay the year following. 
The biſhops of the Low-Countries were diſpoſed 


s follow the example of theſe two univerſities, 
end had already deliberated about aſſembling a 
we in f f 

* provincial council for this purpoſe, when the 


0 Roman pontif Sixrus V., ſuſpended their pro- 
eeedings by the interpoſition of his authority, and 
x declared, that the cognizance and deciſion of reli- 
n * vious controverſies belonged only to the vicar of 
* Cuxisr, reſiding at Rome. But this cunning 


Jeu Scripta, que contro wverſſas ſpe dant occaſione ſententiarum Baii 


] by exortas,—BAYLE's Diction. at the articles Ba ĩus, in which 
logi- there is an ample and circumſtantial account of theſe diſputes. 
and, Du Pix, Bibliothegue des Auteurs Eccle/iaſtiques, tom. xvi. 


Þ 144, — Hiſtoire de la Compagnie de Feſus, tom. iii. p. 161. 
2] This is demonſtrated fully by an anonymous writer, in 
piece, entitled, Diſſertation ſur les Bulles contre Baius, ou Pon 


noutre qu'elles ne font pas regues par  Egliſe, and publiſhed in 
Wo volumes 8 vo, at Utrecht, in the year 1737. 
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C EN r. vicar, whoſe ſagacity, prudence, and knowledge 
Src in. Of men and things, never failed him in tranſactions 
Parr I. of this nature, wiſely avoided making uſe of the 
privilege he claimed with ſuch confidence, that he 
might not inflame the diviſions and animoſities 
that were already ſubſiſting. And accordingly, 
in the year 1588, this conteſt was finiſhed, and 
the ſtorm laid in ſuch a manner, as that the con- 
_ tending parties were left in the quiet poſſeſſion of 
their reſpective opinions, and ſolemnly prohibited 
from diſputing, either in public or in private, 
upon the intricate points that had excited their 
diviſions. Had the ſucceeding pontifs, inſtead 
of aſſuming the character of judges in this ambi- 


O o . * . 
guous and difficult controverſy, imitated the 


prudence of SixTus V., and impoſed ſilence on 


the litigious doctors, who renewed afterwards the 
debates concerning divine grace, the tranquillity 
and unity of the church of Rome would not have 
been interrupted by ſuch violent diviſions as rage 
at preſent in its boſom [H]. 


Thecontr-== XL. The Roman church had ſcarcely perceived 


verfie- with. the fruits of that calm, which the prudence of 


pits, —S1IxTUS had reſtored, by ſuppreſſing, inſtead of 
deciding, the late controverſies, when new com- 
motions, of the ſame nature, but of a much more 

terrible aſpe&, aroſe to diſturb its tranquillity. 

Theſe were occaſioned by Lewis MoLina [ih a 

Spaniſh 


[i] See Apologie Hiſtorigue des deux Cenſures de Louvain et it 
Douay, par M. GzRY, 1688, in Bvo. The famous PAs uE 
QueNEL was the author of this apology, if we may give cre- 
dit to the writer of a book, entitled, Catechiſme Hiftorique el 
Dogmatique ſur les Conteſtatiens de Þ Egliſe, tom. i. p. 104.— 


See an account of this controverſy in a piece, entitled, Me- 


moires pour ſervir à Þ Hiſtoire des Controverſes dans Þ Eglije Ko- 


maine ſur la Predeſtination et ſur la Grace; this vurious piece 15! 


to he found in the fourteenth tome of Le CLzrc's Bibliotheque 
Univer/elle Hiſtorique. 
[5] From this Spaniſh doctor's name proceeded the well- 


known denomination of Maliniſis, by which thoſe — 
: tholic 
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Spaniſh Jeſuit, profeſſor of divinity in the uni- C LENT 
verſity of Ehora in Portugal, who, in the year 1588, ster. in. 
publiſhed a book to ſhew that the operations of di- PARA . 
vine grace were entirely conſiſtent with the freedom 
of human wwill | x], and who introduced a new kind 
of hypotheſis, to remove the difficulties atteading 
the doctrines of predeſtination and liberty, and to 
reconcile the jarring opinions of Auguſtinians, 
Thomiſts, Semi- Pelagians, and other contentious 
divines [/]. This attempt of the ſubtile Spaniſh 
doctor was fo offenſive to the Dominicans, who 
followed St. THomas as their theological guide, 
that they founded, throughout the whole 5 
dom of Spain, the alarm of hereſy, and accuſed 

the Jeſuits of endeavouring to renew the errors of 
| PeLaGtus, This alarm was followed by great 
commotions, and all things ſeemed to prognoſti- 


ity cate a general flame, when CLemenT VIII., in 
we | 
ige tholics are diſtinguiſhed, who ſeem to incline to the doctrines 


of grace and free-wwill, that are maintained in oppoſition to 


4 thole of AUGUSTINE. Many, however, who differ widely 
N from the ſentiments of Mol Ix A, are unjuſtly ranked in the 
of claſs of Moliniſts. 
| of [4] The title of this famous book is as follows: Liberi Ar- 
—_ bitrii Concordia cam Gratiæ donis, divina preſcientia, providen- 
= lia, predeftinatione, et reprobatione, auctore Lud. Molina. This 


book was firſt publiſhed at Lin, in folio, in the year 1588. 
Afterwards, with additions, and in 4to, at Antwerp, Lyons, 
Venice, and other places, in 1595.—A third edition, ſtill far. 
ther augmented, was publiſhed at Antwerp in 1609, 

I] MoriIxA affirmed, that the Decree of predeſtination 
to eternal glory was founded upon a previous knowledge and 
conſideration of the merits of the elect; that the grace, from 
whoſe operation theſe merits are derived, is not efficacious by 
ts own intrinſic power only, but alſo by the conſent of our 
own will, and becauſe it is adminiſtered in thoſe circumſtances 
in which the Deity, by that branch of his knowledge, which 
is called Scientia Media, foreſecs that it will be efficacious, 
The kind of preſcience, denominated in the ſchool Scientia 
Media, is that foreknowledge of future contingents, that ariſes 
rom an acquaintance with the nature and faculties of rational 
deings, of che circumſtances in which they ſhall be placed, of 
the objects that ſhall be preſented to them, and of the influence A 
that theſe eircumſtances and objects muſt have on their actions. 25.8 


the 0 
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. CENT. the year 1594, impoſed ſilence on the contending 0 
| 820. Ill. parties, promiſing that he himſelf would examine n 

Pazr 1. with care and diligence every thing relating to tl 

| this new debate, in order to decide it in ſuch a Cc 
manner as might, tend to promote the cauſe of he 
truth, and the peace of the church. | te 
XLI. The pontif was perſuaded that theſe or 
gentle remedies would ſoon remove the diſeaſe, of 
and that, through length of time, theſe heats and me 
animoſities would undoubtedly ſubſide. But the ent 
event was 'far from being anſwerable to ſuch of 
pleaſing hopes. The Dominicans, who had long fre 
foſtered a deep-rooted and invincible hatred act 
againſt the Jeſuits, having now a favourable op- 
portunity of venting their indignation, exhauſted U 
their furious zeal againſt the doctrine of Mol ixa, _ 
notwithſtanding the pacific orders of the papal WI bes 
edict. They fatigued inceſſantly the Spaniſh Au 
monarch, PaiLie II., and the Roman pontif, entit] 
CLEMENT VIII., with their importunate clamours, r 
until at length the latter found himſelf under a Fus | 
neceſſity of aſſembling at Rome a ſort of council view, 
for the deciſion of this controverſy. And thus Grati, 
commenced, about the beginning of the year ws 
1598, thoſe famous deliberations concerning the 2 wort 
conteſts of the Jeſuits and Dominicans, which WE their e 
were held in what was called the congregation r 8*at 
auxiliis, or of aids. This congregation was fo — 
denominated on account of the principal point in — 
debate, which was the efficacy of the aids and WF ton. 
ſuccours of divine grace, and its conſultations & Rom 
were directed by Lewis Map Rust, biſhop of vic an 
Trent, and one of the college of cardinals, who Geſe d. 
ſat as preſident in this aſſembly, which was com- i Lens 
poſed beſides of three biſhops and ſeven divines ire 
choſen out of ſo many different orders. The re. de. 2 
maining part of this century was wholly employed laming 
by theſe ſpiritual judges in hearing and weighing leſaits, 
the arguments alleged in favour of their reſpe&ive_y * of 
| opinions, Vol. 


f 
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opinions by the contending parties [mJ]. The Do- EN u. 
minicans maintained, with the greateſt obſtinacy, 3, in. 
the doctrine of their patron St. TwoMas, as alone Parr 1. 
conformable to truth. The Jeſuits, on the other 
hand, though they did not adopt the religious 
tenets of MoLina, thought the honour of their 
order concerned in this controverſy, on account 
of the oppoſition ſo publicly made to one of its 
members, and conſequently uſed their utmoſt 
endeavours to have the Spaniſh doctor acquitted 
of the charge of Pelagianiſm, and declared 
free from any errors of moment. In this they 
acted according to the true Monaſtic ſpirit, which 


[u] The hiſtory and tranſactions of this Congregation are 
related and- illuſtrated by ſeveral writers of ditferent com- 
plexions, by Jeſuits, Dominicans, and Janſeniſts. HYacixTH 
SERR1, a Dominican, publiſhed, under the feigned name of 
AucusTiNn LE BLANC, in the year 1700, at Louvain, a work 
entitled, Hiſtoria Congregationum de auxiliis Gratiæ divine ; 
which was anſwered by another hiſtory of theſe debates com- 
poſed by Liv. de MEYER, a Jeſuit, who aſſumed the name of 
Tazop. ELEUTHER1vUs, in order to lie concealed from public 


cil view, and whoſe book is entitled, Hiftoria Controverfiarum de 
us Gratie divine auxilits, The Dominicans alſo publiſhed the 

Aa congregationum et aiſputationum, que coram' CLEMENTE 
jou VIII., er Paulo V., de auxiliis divine Gratie ſunt celebrate, 
che 


2 work compoſed by THouASs pz Lemos, a ſubtile monk of 


uch their order, who, in this very congregation, had defended with 
\ de great applauſe the glory of St. Tomas againſt the Jeſuits. — 
{ Amidſt theſe jarring accounts, a man muſt be endowed with a 
8 10 ſupernatural ſagacity to come at the truth. For acts are op- 
1t in poſed to acts, teſtimony to teſtimony, and narration to narra- | 
and tion, It is therefore as yet a matter of doubt, which the court 
tions of Rome favoured moſt on this occaſion, the Jeſuits or tlie Do- 
of vicans, and which of theſe two parties defended their cauſe 
pv with the moſt dexterity and ſucceſs. —There is alſo a hiſtory of 


who theſe debates written in French, which was publiſhed, in 8vo, 


com- Levain, in the year 1702, under the following title; 
vines Hiſtoire de Congregations de auxiliis, par un Docteur de la Fa- 

alt de T heologie de Paris. This hiſtorian, though he be nei- 
© 10" Wl ther deſtitute; of learning nor elegance, being nevertheleſs a 
loyed flaming Janſeniſt, diſcovers throughout his enmity againſt the 
ghing i Jefaits, and relates all things in a manner that favours the 
give vie of the Dominicans. 


nions, e Vor. IV. leads 
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CEN T, leads each order to reſent the affronts that are of. 


XVI 


Ster. 111, fered to any of its members, as if they had been caſt 


Parry 1. 
— re ES 


Rites and 
ceremonies. 


upon the whole community, and to maintain, at 
adventures, the cauſe of every individual monk, 
as if the intereſts of the ſociety were involved in 


Ic. 

XLII. Notwithſtanding the zealous attempts 
that were made, by ſeveral perſons of eminent 
piety, to reſtore the inſtitutions of public worſhip 
to their primitive ſimplicity, the multitude of 
vain and uſeleſs ceremonies ftill remained in the 
church ; nor did the pontifs judge it proper to 
diminiſh that pomp and ſhow, that gave the mi- 
niſters of religion a great, though ill-acquired, 
influence on the minds of the people. Beſides 
theſe ceremonies, many popular cuſtoms and in- 
ventions, which were multiplied by the clergy, 
and were either entirely abſurd or groſsly ſuperſti- 
tious, called loudly for redreſs; and, indeed, the 
council of Trent ſeemed diſpoſed to correct theſe 
abuſes, and prevent their farther growth. But 


this good deſign was never carried into execu- 


tion ; it was abandoned, either through the cor- 
rupt prudence of the pope and clergy, who looked 
upon every check given to ſuperſtition as an 
attempt to diminiſh their authority, or through 
their criminal negligence about every thing that 
tended to promote the true intereſts of religion, 
Hence it happens, that in thoſe countries where 
there are few proteſtants, and conſequently where 
the church of Rome is in no danger of loſing its 


credit and influence from the proximity and at- | 


tempts of theſe pretended hererics, ſuperſtition 
reigns with unlimited extravagance and abſurdity. 


Such is the caſe in Italy, Spain, and Portugal, 


where the feeble glimmerings of Chriſtianity, that 


yet remain, are overwhelmed and obſcured by an 
enormous multitude of ridiculous ceremonies, and 


abſurd, fantaſtic, and unaccountable, rites; On 
that 


Spaniard 
count 


lt the op 
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that a perſon who arrives in any of theſe countries, CEN r. 
. | ” XVI. 
after having paſſed through other nations even of 3 4. Ill. 


the Romiſh communion, is immediately ſtruck PI. 
with the change, and thinks himſelf tranfported 1 


into the thickeſt darkneſs, into the moſt gloomy 
retreats, of ſuperſtition [u]. Nor, indeed, are 
even thoſe countries, whom the neighbourhood 
of the proteſtants, and a more free and liberal turn 
of mind have rendered ſomewhat leſs abſurd, en- 
tirely exempt from the dominion of ſuperſtition, 
and the ſolemn fooleries that always attend it; 
for the religion of Rome, in its beſt form, and in 
thoſe places where its external worſhip is the leaſt 
ſhocking, is certainly loaded with rites and ob- 
ſervances that are highly offenſive to ſound reaſon. 
If, from this general view of things, we deſcend 
to a more circumſtantial conſideration of the in- 
numerable abuſes that are eſtabliſhed in the diſci- 
pline of that church; if we attend to the pious, 
or rather impious, frauds which are impoſed, 
with impunity, upon the deluded multitude, in 
many places ; if we paſs in review the corruption 
q of the clergy, the ignorance of the people, the 


public worſhip, and the infipid jargon and trifling 
. chetoric that prevail in the diſcourſes of the 


Roman-catholic preachers ; if we weigh all theſe 
things maturely, we ſhall find, that they have 


[ It is well known that the French, who travel into Lady, 
employ the whole force of their wit and raillery in rendering 
ndiculous the monſtrous ſuperſtition of the Italians. The Ita- 
lans, in their turn, look upon the French that viſit their coun- 
try as totally deſtitute of all principles of religion. This is evi- 
dently the caſe, as we learn from the teſtimony of many writers, 
and particularly from that of Father LaBaT, in his Poyages en 
ltalie et en Eſpagne. This agreeable Dominican lets no opportu- 
nity eſcape: of cenſuring and expoſing the ſuperſtition of the 
dpaniards and Ttalians ; nor does he pretend to deny that his 
countrymen, and even he himſelf, paſſed for impious libertines 
the opinion of theſe bigots. 


, R 2 little 


devout farces that are acted in the ceremonies of 
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CENT. little regard to impartiality and truth, who pretend 
Weeds Ry that, ſince the council of Trent, the religion and 
Paar l. worſhip of the Roman church have been every 
—— where corrected and amended. 


| I 
The Hiſtory of the Greek and Eaſtern CHURCHES, 


The eaſtern I. 


HE ſociety of Chriſtians, that goes under 


e r the general denomination of the eaſtern 

2 church, is diſperſed throughout Europe, Aſia, and 

nm" Africa, and may be divided into three diſtinct 
communities. The r is, that of the Greek 
Chriſtians, who agree, in all points of doctrine 
and worſhip, with the patriarch reſiding at Con- 
ſtantinople, and reject the pretended ſupremacy of 
the Roman 3 The ſecond comprehends thoſe 
Chriſtians, who differ equally from the Roman 
pontif and the Grecian patriarch in their religious 
opinions and inſtitutions, and who live under the 
government of their own biſhops and rulers. The 
third is compoſed of thoſe who are ſubject to the 
ſee of Rome. 

The Greek II. That ſociety of Chriſtians, that lives in reli- 

— gious communion with the patriarch of Conſtanti- 
nople, is, properly ſpeaking, the Greek, though it 


ſpeaking, 
bo aſſumes likewiſe the title of the eaſtern, church. 


This ſociety is ſubdivided into two branches, of 
which the one acknowledges the ſupreme authority 


and juriſdiction of the biſhop of Conſtantinople; while 


the other, though joined in communion of doctrine 
and worſhip with that prelate, yet obſtinately re- 
fuſes to receive his legates, or to obey his edicts, 


and is governed by its own laws and inſtitutions, | 


under the juriſdiction of ſpiritual rulers, who as 
independent on all foreign authority. 


II. That 
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III. That part of the Greek church which BN x. 
acknowledges the juriſdiction of the - biſhop of g, . It. 
Conſtantinople, is divided, as in the early ages of ?Paxr 1. 
Chriſtianity, into four large diſtricts or provinces, TI 
Conſtantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeruſalem, mott part 
over every one of which a biſhop preſides with the Peg wir 
title of Patriarch, whom the inferior biſhops and arch of Ce- 1 
monaſtic orders unanimouſly reſpect as their com- Tu. N 
mon Father. But the ſupreme chief of all theſe 14 
patriarchs, biſhops, and abbots, and, generally 1 
ſpeaking, of the whole church, is the patriarch of 8 
Conflantinople. This prelate has the privilege of 
nominating the other patriarchs, though that dig- 
nity ſtill continues elective, and of approving the 
election that is made; nor is there any thing of 
moment undertaken or tranſacted in the church 
without his expreſs permiſſion, or his eſpecial or- 
der. It 1s true indeed, that, in the preſent decayed 
. ſtate of the Greek churches, whoſe revenues are 
lo ſmall, and whoſe former opulence is reduced 
almoſt to nothing, their ſpiritual rulers enjoy little 
more than the ſplendid title of Parriarchs, without 
being in a condition to extend their fame, or 
promote their cauſe, by any undertaking of ſignal 
importance. | 

IV. The ſpiritual juriſdiction and dominion of and . 
the patriarch of Conflantinople are very extenſive, hr pro. 
comprehending a conſiderable part of Greece, the vinces or 
Grecian Jes, Wallachia, Moldavia, and ſeveral here de- 
of the European and Aſiatic provinces that are fcrived. 
ſubje& to the Turk. The patriarch of Alexandria 
relides generally at Cairo, and exerciſes his ſpiritual 
authority in Egypt, Nadia, Lybia, and part of Ara- - 
bia ſo]. Damascus is the principal reſidence 


of 


Ie] For an account of the patriarchate of Alexandria, and 
the various prelates who have filled that ſee, it will be proper * 
to conſult 8SoLLERII Commentar. de Patriarchis Alexandrinis, wr 
Which is prefixed to the fifth volume of the Ada Santtorum, _— 
R 3 Menfis $19 
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CENT. of the patriarch of Antioch, whoſe juriſdiftion ex. 
: io ch 3 tends to Meſopotamia, Syria, Cilicia, and other 


Pax I, provinces [p], while the patriarch of Feru/alen 
—— comprehends, within the bounds of his pontifi- 
i cate, Paleſtine, Syria [g], Arabia, the country be- 
yond Jordan, Cana in Galilee, and mount Sion [r]. 


Menſis Funii ; as alſo the Orient Chriftianus of LR Quits, 
tom, ii. p. 329. The nature of their office, the extent of their 
authority, and the manner of their creation, are accurately de- 
ſcribed by Eus. REenavporT, in his Difertatio de Patriareba 
Alexandrino, which is publiſhed in the firſt volume of his Li- 
turgiæ Orientales, p. 365.,—The Grecian patriarch has, at this 
day, no biſhops under his juriſdiction; the chorepiſcopi or rural 
biſhops alone are ſubject to his authority. All the biſhops ac- 


— — 
—— —— — —— 


_ —— 


knowledge as their chief the patriarch of the Monophy/ites, who biſh 
is, in effect, the patriarch of Alexandria. but 
[ ] The Jeſuits have prefixed a particular and learned ac- enab 
count of the patriarchs of Antioch to the fifth volume of the ſpiri 
Ada SS. Menfis Tulii, in which, however, there are ſome em 
omiſſions and defects. Add to this the account that is given p 


of the diſtrict or dioceſe of the patriarch of Antioch by Mich. ently 


Ls Qu1eN, in his Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. ii. p. 670. and by caſio 
BLasiuvs TERT1vs, in his Siria Sacra, 6 Deſcrittione Hiſtoric corr! 


Geographica delle due Chieſe Patriarchali, Antiocha, et Gieru- Th 
falemme, publiſhed in folio at Rome, in the year 1695. There on 
are three biſhops in Syria which claim the title and dignity of | with 
| patriarch of Antioch. The firft is the biſhop of the Melchiter, nenc 
| a name given to the Chriſtians in Syria, who follow the doc- tain 
| 


— — — — ——— — 
— - — — — — 


trine, inſtitutions, and worſhip, of the Greek church; the /econd "M 
is the ſpiritual guide of the Syrian Monophyfites; and the git m 


| is the chief of the Maronites, who hold communion with the their 
| church of Rome. This laſt biſhop pretends to be the true and by th 
| lawful patriarch of Antioch, and is acknowledged as ſuch, what 


or at leaſt receives this denomination from the Roman pontif. 
And yet it is certain, that the pope creates at Rome, a patriarch 4 
of Antioch of his own choice. So that the ſee of Antioch has, at in th 


this day, four patriarchs, one from the Greeks, two from the depo! 
Syrians, and one created at Rome, who is patriarch in partilus, only 
i. e. titular patriarch, according to the fignification of that WW inde 
uſual phraſe. X 


[> [9] Syria is here erroneouſly placed in the patriarchate by th 
of Teru/alem, as it evidently belongs to that of Antioch, in Which office 
alſo Dr. Mos nEIM places it in the preceding ſentence. W in th; 

[r] Bras. Tex T11 Siria Sacra, hb. ii. p. 165.— P. Part- | 
PROCH11 Comment. de Patriarch. Hirroſolm. tom. iii. Adler. ploys 
Sanct. Menſ. Maii.— LE Qu1zN, Oriens Chriſt. tom. iii. Pp. 102. wortl 


The] 
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The epiſcopal dominions of theſe three patriarchs CEN x. 
are indeed extremely poor and inconſiderable; for 8s, . ill. 
the Monophyſites have long ſince aſſumed the pa- Par 1. 
triarchal ſeats of Alexandria and Antioch, and have 
deprived the Greek churches of the greateſt part 

of their members in all thoſe places where th 

gained an aſcendant. And as Jeruſalem is the re- 

ſort of Chriſtians of every ſect, who have their 
reſpective biſhops and rulers, the juriſdiction of the 

Grecian patriarch is conſequently confined there 

within narrow limits. 

V. The right of electing the patriarch of Con- The patri- 
ftantinople is, at this day, veſted in the twelve L muted rag 
biſhops who reſide neareſt that famous capital; 
but the right of confirming this election, and of 
10. enabling the new-choſen patriarch to exerciſe his 
the ſpiritual functions, belongs only to the Turkiſh 
emperor. This inſtitution, however, if it is not 


* entirely overturned, is nevertheleſs, on many oc- : 
by caſions, proſtituted in a ſhameful manner by the 

ic corruption and avarice of the reigning miniſters. 

Ort 


Thus it happens, that many biſhops, inflamed 
var vich the ambitious Juſt of power and pre-emi- 
iter, WI hence, purchaſe by money what they cannot ob- 
doc. WF tain by merit; and ſeeing themſelves excluded 
4% from the patriarchal dignity by the ſuffrages of 
the their brethren, find an open and ready way to it 
and WF by the mercenary ſervices of men in power. Nay, 
what is yet more deplorable has frequently hap- 
pened ; even that prelates, who have been choſen 
in the lawful way to this eminent office, have been 


as, at 
n the WY depoſed, in order to make way for others, whoſe 
** only pretenſions were ambition and bribery. And 


indeed, generally ſpeaking, he is looked upon 
by the Turkiſh vizirs as the moſt qualified for the 
office of patriarch, who ſurpaſſes %ia competitors 
in the number and value of the preſents he em- 
ploys on that occaſion. It is true, ſome accounts 
worthy. of credit repreſent the preſent ſtate of the 
| x "hs Greek 
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Hiſtory of the Greek and Eaſtern Churches. 


N r. Greek church as advantageouſly changed in this 


XVI. 
SecrT. III. 
PART I. 


reſpect; and it is reported, that, as the Turkiſh 


manners have gradually aſſumed a milder and more 


humane caſt, the patriarchs live under their domi- 


nion with more ſecurity and repoſe than they did 
ſome ages ago bol. 

The power of the patriarch among a people 
diſpirited by oppreſſion, and ſunk, through their 
extreme ignorance, into the greateſt ſuperſtition, 
muſt undoubtedly be very conſiderable and ex- 
tenſive; and ſuch, indeed, it is. Its extent, how. 
ever, is not entirely owing to the cauſes now 
mentioned, but to others that give no ſmall 


weight and luſtre to the patriarchal dignity. For 


this prelate does not only call councils by his own 
authority, in order to decide, by their aſſiſtance, 
the controverſies that ariſe, and to make ule 
of their prudent advice and wiſe deliberations in 
directing the affairs of the church; his pre- 
rogatives go yet farther, and, by the ſpecial per- 
miſſion of the emperor, he adminiſters juſtice and 
takes cognizance of civil cauſes among the mem- 
bers of his communion, His influence is main- 


| tained, on the one hand, by the authority of the 


Turkiſh monarch, and, on the other, by his right 
of excommunicating the diſobedient members of 
the Greek church. This right gives the patriarch 
a ſingular degree of influence and authority, as 
nothing has a more terrifying aſpect to that 
people than a ſentence of excommunication, which 
they reckon among the greateſt and moſt tremen- 
dous evils. The revenue of this prelate is drawn 
particularly from the churches that are ſubject to 
his juriſdiction ; and its produce varies ac- 
cording to the ſtate and circumſtances of the 


[5] Le Quitgn, ibid, tom. i. p. 145.—ELsNER, Beſcbrei- 
bung der Greechijchen Chriſten in der T urckey, p. 54+ 


Greek 


revenui 
veral { 


Grece 


[4] 
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Greek Chriſtians, whoſe condition is expoſed to 
many viciſſitudes [7]. 

VI. The holy ſcriptures and the decrees of the 
firſt ſeven general councils are acknowledged by the 
Greeks as the rule of their faith. It is received, 
however, as a maxim eſtabliſhed by long cuſtom, 
that no private perſon has a right to explain, for 


ture, or the deciſions of theſe councils; and that 
the patriarch, with his brethren, are alone autho- 
riſed to conſult theſe oracles, and to declare their 
meaning. And, accordingly, the declarations of 


| this prelate are looked upon as ſacred and infal- 
r kble directions, whoſe authority is ſupreme, and 
n which can neither be tranſgreſſed nor diſregarded 
15 without the utmoſt impiety. The ſubſtance of 


ſe the doctrine of the Greek church is contained in 


in a treatiſe, entitled, The Orthodox Confeſſion of the. 


e- Catholic and Apoſtolic Eaſtern Church, which was 
r- Wh drawn up by PETER MocisLavs, biſhop of Kiow, 
nd in a provincial council aſſembled in that city. 
n- Wh This confeſſion was tranſlated into Greek [a], and 
in- publicly approved and adopted, in the year 1643, 
the Wl by PaxTHENTvus of Conſtantinople, and all the other 
gut WM Grecian patriarchs. It was afterwards publiſhed 
of in Greek and Latin at the expence of PanactoTa, 

the Turkiſh emperor's interpreter, a man of great 
opulence and liberality, who ordered it to be 
diſtributed gratis among the Greek Chriſtians ; 


L] Ceyrer, a Jeſuit, has given a Hiſtory of the Patriarchs 
of Conſtantinople, in the Aa Sanctorum Menſis Auguſti, tom. i. 
p. 1-257. There is alſo a very ample account both of the ſee 
of Conſtantinople and its patriarchs, in the firſt volume of the 
Oriens Chriftianus of M1cn. Ls Quizgn, who treats moreover 
of the Latin patriarchs of that city, in the third volume of the 
ſame work, p. 786. See alſo a brief account of the power and 
revenues of the preſent patriarch, and of the names of the ſe- 
veral ſees under his ſpiritual juriſdiction, in SMiTH, De Eccleſ. 
Grece Hodierno Statu, p-. 48 — 


9. 
[+] It was originally compoſed in the Ruſſian language, 
and 
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The doc- 
trine of 
the Greek 
church. 


himſelf or others, either the declarations of ſcrip- 
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CENT; 
XVI. 
SzxeT, III. 


Paar I. ruſalem [w]. It appears evidently from this con- 


— 
. 
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and it was alſo enriched with a recommendatory 
letter compoſed by NzcTartvs, patriarch of Je- 


feſſion, that the Greeks differ widely from the 
votaries of the Roman pontif, whoſe doctrines 
they reject and treat with indignation in ſeveral 
places; but it appears, at the ſame time, that 
their religious tenets are equally remote from 
thoſe of other Chriſtian ſocieties. So that who- 
ever peruſes this treatiſe with attention, will be 
fully convinced, how much certain writers are 
miſtaken, who imagine that the obſtacles which 
prevent the union of the Greeks with this or the 


other Chriſtian community, are but ſmall and in- 
conſiderable [| x]. 


[w] This confz/ion was publiſhed in 8vo, at Leipfic, with 
a Latin tranſlation, by La uR. Nox MANN us, in the year 1695. 
In the preface we are informed, that it had been compoſed by 
NecTaAR1vus: but this aſſertion is refuted by NR TARIUs 
himſelf, in a letter which follows immediately the preface. It 
is alſo affirmed, both in the Preface and Title-page, that this 
is the firſt public edition that has been given of the Greek con- 
feſſion. But this aſſertion is alſo falſe; ſince it is well known 
that it was publiſhed in Holland, in the year 1662, at the ex- 
pence of PanacioTa. 'The German tranſlation of this con- 
feſſion was publiſhed at Francfort and Leipfic, in 4to, in 1727. 
The learned Jo. CHRIST. Kocugrvs has given, with his 
uſual accuracy and erudition, an ample account both of this 
and the other confeſſions received among the Greeks, in his 
Bibliotheca T heologie Symbol. p. 45 & 53. and the laborious 
Dr. Horrman, principal Profeſſor of Divinity at Wittemberg, 
publiſhed at Breflaw, in 1751, a new edition of the Orthodox 
Confeſton, with an hiſtorical account of it. Thoſe who are de- 
firous of a circumſtantial account of the famous PAN AG TOT, 
to whom this confeſſion is indebted for a conſiderable part of 
its credit, and who has rendered to the Greek church in general 
the moſt eminent ſervices, will find it in CaxTEmiR's Hiſftcir? 
ae P Empire Ottoman, tom. iii. p. 149. 

[x] The learned Fasr1c1vs has given, in the tenth volume 


of his Bibliotheca Greea, p. 441. an exact and ample liſt of the 


writers, whom it is proper to conſult, in order to the forming à 


juſt notion of the ſtate, circumſtances, and doctrines, of the 
Greek church. 
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VII. The votaries of Rome have found this to CENT. 
be true on many occaſions. And the Lutherans 1 
made an experiment of the ſame kind, when they Pann I 
reſented a fruitleſs invitation to the Greek ru. egg 
churches to embrace their doctrine and diſcipline, of vnitiag 
and live with them in religious communion, The 8 
firſt ſteps in this laudable attempt were taken by protettants 
MELANCTHON, who ſent to the patriarch of Con- mics 


ſantinople à copy of the confeſſion of Aug ſburg, 
tranſlated into Greek by Paul Dorscrus. This 
preſent was accompanied with a letter, in which 
the learned and humane profeſſor of Wittemberg 


Us repreſented the proteſtant doctrine with the utmoſt 
n- ſimplicity and faithfulneſs, hoping that the artleſs 

charms of truth might touch the heart of the 
" Grecian prelate. But his hopes were diſappointed ; 
8 for the patriarch did not even deign to ſend him 


an anſwer [y]. After this, the divines of 7. ubingen 
renewed, with his ſucceſſor IEREMIARH [Z], the 
correſpondence which had been begun by Mx- 
LANCTHON, They wrote frequently, during the 
courſe of ſeveral years [a], to the new patriarch, 
ſent him another copy of the confeſſion of Augſburg, 
together with a Compend of Theology, compoſed by 
HEERBRAND, and tranſlated into Greek by Max- 
Tin CRuSius; nor did they leave unemployed 
any means, which a pious and well-condutted 
zeal could ſuggeſt as proper to gain over this pre- 
late to their communion. The fruits, however, 
of this correſpondence were very inconſiderable, 
and wholly conſiſted in a few letters from the 
Greek patriarch, written, indeed, with an amiable 


i . 
goed / \ \ 


i] Leo AL Larius, De perpetua Conſenſione Ecelefie Orient. 


fy 2 + Fes CE —_ 2 2 0 2 * N 8 
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1 
kad 1 Occident. lib. iii. cap. viii. & i. p. 1005. 24 
\f the (] The name of the former patriarch was Jos zy H. In FY 
ing the year 1559, he had ſent his Deacon DrweTRIUS to Witten 1 
f the berg to inform himſelf upon the ſpot of the genius and doc- i 
tines of the proteſtant religion. | 
The [a] This correſpondence commenced in the year 1576, and 


ended in 1581, 
| ſpirit 
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The miſe- 
rable ſtate 
of the 
Greeks, 


The whole ſtrain of theſe letters diſcovered in the 


Hiſtory of the Greek and Eaſtern Churches, 


ſpirit of benevolence and cordiality ; but at the 
ſame time in terms which ſhewed the impoſſibility 
of the union ſo much deſired by the proteſtants, 


Greeks an inviolable attachment to the opinions 
and inſtitutions of their anceſtors, and was ſufficient 
to demonſtrate the vanity of attempting to diflolve 
it in the preſent ſituation and circumſtances of that 
people | 5]. 

VIII. Nothing, indeed, more deplorable can 
be conceived than the ſtate of the greateſt part 
of the Greeks, ſince their ſubjection to the op- 
preſſive yoke of the Turkiſh. emperors. Since 
that fatal period, almoſt all learning and ſcience, 
human and divine, had been extinguiſhed among 
them. They have neither ſchools, colleges, nor 
any of thoſe literary eſtabliſhments that ennoble 
human nature, by ſowing in the mind the im- 
mortal ſeeds of knowledge and virtue. Thoſe few 
that ſurpaſs the vulgar herd in intellectual acquire- 
ments, have derived this advantage from the 
ſchools of learning in Sicily or Italy, where the 
ſtudious Greeks uſually repair in queſt of know- 
ledge, or from a peruſal of the writings of the 
ancient doctors, and more eſpecially of the theo- 
logy of St. Twomas, which they have tranſlated 
into their native language [o]. 

Such, at leaſt, is the notion of the learning of 
the modern Greeks, that is entertained by all the 


[5] All the Ad and Papers, relating to this correſpondence, 
were publiſhed in one volume at Vittemberg, in the year 1584. 
See CuRISsT. MATT RH. Prarril Liber de Ackis et Scriptis pub- 
licis Ecclefie Wittembergice, p. 50. —See alſo Jo. AL B. Fa- 
BRICII Biblicth. Grace, vol. x. p. 517, —EMMAN. A 
SCHELSTRATE, Ada Ecclefie Orientati contra Lutheri herefin, 


publiſhed at Rome in the year 1739.,—La mi Deliciæ Eruditorun, | 


tom. viii. p. 176. 


& le] The tranſlator has inſerted the note [4] of the original 
into the following paragraph of the Engliſh text, which begins 


thus: Such, at leaſt, &c. 


European 
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European Chriſtians, as well Roman-catholics a 
proteſtants, and it is built upon the cleareſt evi- 
dence, and ſupported by teſtimonies of every kind. 
Many of the Greeks deny with obſtinacy this in- 
glorious charge, and not only defend their country- 
men againſt the imputation of ſuch groſs igno- 
rance, but even go ſo far as to maintain, that all 
the liberal arts and ſciences are in as flouriſhing 
a ſtate in modern Greece, as they were in any 
period of the hiſtory of that nation. Among the 
writers that exalt the learning of the modern 
Greeks in ſuch an extraordinary manner, the firſt 
place 1s due to an eminent hiſtorian [4], who has 


6’‚.ů Zn 


e taken much pains to demonſtrate the error of 
e, thoſe who are of a different opinion. For this 
9 purpoſe he has not only compoſed a liſt of the 
or learned men that adorned that country in the laſt 
le century, but alſo makes mention of an academy 


N- founded at Conſtantinople by a certain Greek, whoſe 
name was ManoLax, in which all the branches 


ew 
re- of philoſophy, as well as the liberal 'arts and 
the ſciences, are taught with the utmoſt ſucceſs and 
the Wl ipplauſe, after the manner of the ancient ſages of 
WW- Greece, But all this, though matter of fact, does 
the by no means amount to a ſatisfactory proof of the 
eo- point in queſtion. It only proves, what was never 
ited WM doubted by any thinking perſon, that the popu- 
lous nation of the Greeks, in which there is ſuch a 
g of conſiderable number of ancient, noble, and opu- 
"the et, families, is not entirely deſtitute of men of 
learning and genius. But it does not at all demon- 
ence, ſtrate, that this nation, conſidered in general, is 
1584. at preſent enriched with ſcience either ſacred or 
b * profane, or makes any ſhining figure in the re- 


u, x W public, of letters. In a nation which, generally 
eren, Wl peaking, is ſunk in the moſt barbarous igno- 


on [d] See Dem. CanTEMIR, Hiftoire de Þ Empirg Ottoman, 
19113" om. 11. p. 38. | | 


rance, 


I ˙ » A—W 
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Cn. 

C 122 r. rance, ſome men of genius and learning may pati 

S»< III. ariſe, and ſhine like meteors in a gloomy firma- into 

Pax T I. ment, With reſpect to the academy founded at his 

— Conſtantinople, it may be obſerved, that a literary forc 

eſtabliſhment, ſo neceſſary and yet ſo recent, con- this 

firms the judgment that has been almoſt univer. . Nia 

ſally formed concerning the erudition of the Gra 

Greeks. LIDE 

This ignorance, that reigns among the Greeks, enin 

has the moſt pernicious influence upon their mo- plact 

rals. Licentiouſneſs and impiety not only abound depe 

among the people, but alſo diſhonour their nople 

leaders; and the calamities that ariſe from this vas 

corruption of manners, are deplorably augmented alſen 

by their endleſs contentions and diviſions. Their and 

religion is a motley collection of ceremonies, the ft 

. greateſt part of which are either ridiculouſly tri- dinar 

fling, or ſhockingly abſurd. Yet they are much that 

more zealous in retaining and obſerving theſe Gem 

ſenſeleſs rites, than in maintaining the doctrine, or of Cl 

obeying the precepts, of the religion they profeſs, for th 

Their miſery would be extreme, were it not vanſ⸗ 

| for the ſupport they derive from the Greeks, who Wards 

| perform the functions of phyſicians and inter- Conſt 

| Þreters at the emperor's court; and who, by their WW; © 

| | opulence and credit, frequently interpoſe to re- lent [ 

concile the differences, or to ward off the dangers, tne p 

— | that ſo often portend the deſtruction of their about 

| church. | four { 

| The Greek IX. The Ruſſians, Georgians, and Mringrelians, Diox 

| — adopt the doctrines and ceremonies of the Greek anpte 

| on foreign Church ; though they are entirely free from the branc 

1 Jutiſdi gion. juriſdiction and authority of the patriarch of Con- Ma © 
ftantinople. It is true, indeed, that this prelate | 

had formerly enjoyed the privilege of a fpiricual Wy 

ſupremacy over the Ruſſians, to whom he ſent a nö 

biſhop whenever a vacancy happened. But, to- b, 


wards the concluſion of this century, this privi- 
lege ceaſed by the following incident, JEREMIAH, 
I patriarch 
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patriarch of Conſtantinople, undertook a journey 
into Moſcovy, to, levy pecuniary ſuccours, againſt 
his rival METROPHANES, and to drive him, by the 
force of money, from the patriarchal throne. - On 
this occaſion, the Moſcovite monks, in com- 
pliance, no doubt, with the ſecret orders of the 
Grand Duke Taxzopors, the ſon of Joun Bast- 
LIDES, employed all the influence both of threat- 
enings and ſupplications to engage JEREMIAH to 


dependent patriarch. The patriarch of Conſtanti- 
wple, unable to reſiſt ſuch powerful ſolicitations, 
was forced to yield; and accordingly, in a council 
aſſembled at Moſcow in the year 1589, nominated 
and proclaimed Jos, archbiſhop of Roſtow, the 
firſt patriarch of the Moſcovites. This extraor- 


0 dinary ſtep was, however, taken on condition 
ot that every new patriarch of the Ruſſians ſhould 
% wand the conſent and ſuffrage of the patriarch 
* of Conſtantinople, and pay, at certain periods fixed 
6. WW that purpoſe, five hundred gold ducatj. The 
dor WW "oo factions of this Moſcovite council were after- 
No wards ratified in one aſſembled by IEREMIAH at 
1 Conſtantinople in the year 1593, to which ratifica- 
ben bon the Turkith emperor gave his ſolemn con- 
de. bet [el. But the privileges and immunities of 
ers, e patriarch of Moſcow were ſtill farther extended 
en bout the middle of the following age, when the 

four eaſtern patriarchs, under the pontificate of 
5 DioxysIus II., patriarch of Conſtantinople, ex- 
. empted him, at the renewed ſolicitation of the 
* Grand Duke of Moſcovy, from the double obliga- 
Cu. |. of paying tribute, and of depending, for the 


le] See Ax rox. Poss VNN I MC, - MIC RH. LI QuIEN, 
Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. i. p. 1292.— ce alſo a relation of this 


ent 2 Hanſaction, which is publiſhed in the Catalogus Codic. MSS. 
drivi- ; g 
5 confirmation 
jarch 6 

4 


* 
* 
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place at the head of the Moſcovite nation an in- 
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Cn 
c E — r. confirmation of his election and inſtallation, on a the 
Sr er. Ill. foreign juriſdiction []. | prie 
Parzrtl, X. The Georgians and Mingrelians, or, as they of tl 
Fe ce were anciently called, the Jberians and Colchians, voti. 
gians and have declined fo remarkably ſince the Mahometan repa 
bn dominion has been eſtabliſhed in theſe countries, X 
that they can ſcarcely be ranked in the number of com 
Chriſtians. Such, in a more eſpecial manner, is it be 
the depraved ſtate of the latter, who wander about hend 
in the woods and mountains, and lead a ſavage belor 
and undiſciplined life; for among the Georgians, from 
or 1berians, there are yet ſome remains of religion, their 
morals, and humanity. Theſe nations have a there 
pontif at their head, whom they call The Catholic; hend: 
they have alſo their biſhops and prieſts ; but theſe callec 
fpiritual rulers are a diſhonour to Chriſtianity, by princ, 
their ignorance, avarice, and proflicacy ; they two d 
ſurpaſs almoſt the populace in the corruption of The. 
their manners, and, groſsly ignorant themſelves 
of the truths and principles of religion, they 5 
never entertain the leaſt thought of inſtructing Sa 
the people. If therefore it be affirmed, that the Relation 
Georgians and Mingrelians, at this day, are neither de la 
attached to the opinions of the Monophyſites, nor 19 ˖ 
to thoſe of the Neſtorians, but embrace the at a 
doctrine of the Greek church, this muſt be p. 71. i 
affirmed rather in conſequence of probable con- „ 
jecture, than of certain knowledge; ſince it is pong 
_ impoſſible almoſt to know, with any degree of Tt this d 
preciſion, what are the ſentiments of a people who WI however 
| ſeem to lie in the thickeſt darkneſs. Any remains Wl Cen 
of religion that are obſervable among them, are . 2 1 
entirely comprehended in certain ſacred feſtivals WW Muy 5 
and external ceremonies, of which the former are Wi and mod 
celebrated, and the latter are performed, without | denomin 
= Prehendi 
[DLS Quizn, Oriens Chriſtian. tom. i. p. 155.— Nic. 2 
BzrGivs, De Eccleſia Muſcovitica, par. I. ſect. I. c. xi. reſtorer : 
P · 164. ; entaux, C 
HED the correctio 


Vol. 
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the leaſt appearance of decency; ſo that the ce nr, 
prieſts adminiſter the ſacraments of baptiſm and 8, 4. Ul. 
of the Lord's ſupper with as little reſpect and de- a = » 1. 
votion, as if they were partaking of an ordinary 
aſt g]. 
Te he eaſtern Chriſtians, who renounce the Of the eaft- 
communion of the Greek church, and differ from arb 
it both in doctrine and worſhip, may be compre- parte from 
hended under two diſtinct claſſes. To the former deen 


nion of the 


belong the Monophyſites, or Facobites, fo called Greeks and 
from JacoB ALBaRDai [5], who declare it _—— 
their opinion, that in the Saviour of the world 

there is only one nature; while the latter compre- 

hends the followers of NesTorIus, frequently 

called Chaldzans, from the country where they 
principally reſide, and who ſuppoſe that there are 

two diſtinct perſons or natures in the Son of God. 

The Monophy/ites are ſubdivided into two ſects or 


[eg] CLEMENT. GaLLAaNus, Conciliatio Ecelgæ Armenic. 
cum Romana, tom. i. p. 156.—CHARDIN, Yoyage en Perſe, &c. 
tom. 1. p. 67. where the reader will find Jos. Mar. Zametr's 
Relation de la Colchide et Mingrelie —-LaMBERT1 Relation 
de la Colchide ou Mingrelie, in the Recueil des Voyages au 
Nord, tom. vii. p. 160. Le Quizn, Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. 
i. p. 1333. 1339.—Sece alſo Rien. Simon, Hiſtoire Critique 
des dogmes et ceremonies des Chretiens Orientaux, ch. v & vi. 
p. 71. in which the learned author endeavours to remove, at 
leaſt, a part of the reproach under which the Georgians and Min- 
grelians labour on account of their ſuppoſed ignorance ard cor- 
ruption. The catholics or pontifs of Georgia and Mingrelia are, 
at this day, independent on any foreign juriſdictton; they are, 
however, obliged to pay a certain tribute to the patriarch of 
Conſtantinople. | 

7 [4] This JacoB ALBARDA1, or BaRADEUS as he is 
called by others, reſtored, in the ſixth century, the ſect of the 
Monophyſites, which was almoſt expiring, to its former vigour, 
and modelled it anew; hence they were called Facobites, This 
denomination is commonly uſed in an extenſive ſenſe, as com- 
prehending all the Monophyfites, excepting thoſe of Armenia; 
it however more ſtrictly and properly belongs only to thoſe 
Afiatic Monophyſites, of which-JacosB AL BAR DAI was the 
reſtorer and the chief. See StMon, Hiftoire de Chretiens Ori- 
entaux, ch. ix. p- 118. a work, nevertheleſs, that often wants 
correction. e 
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The Copts 
and Aby ſſi 
nians. 
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parties, the one African, the other Aſiatic. At 
the head of the Aſiatics is the patriarch of Antioch, 
who reſides, for the moſt part, in the monaſtery 
of St. ANan1as, which is ſituated near the city of 
Merdin, and ſometimes at Merdin, his epiſcopal 
ſeat, as alſo at Amida, Aleppo, and other Syrian 
cities [7]. The government of this prelate is too 
extenſive, and the churches over which he preſides 
too numerous, to admit of his performing, him- 
ſelf, all the duties of his high office ; and there- 
fore a part of the adminiſtration of the pontificate 
is given to a kind of colleague, who is called the 
maphrian or E of the Eaſt, and whoſe doc- 
trine and diſcipline are ſaid to be adopted by the 
eaſtern churches beyond the Tigris. This primate 
uſed formerly to reſide at Tauris, a city on the 
frontiers of Armenia; but his preſent habitation is 
the monaſtery of St. MaTTHEw, which is in the 
neighbourhood of Mouſul, a city of Meſopotamia. 
It is farther obſervable, that all the patriarchs 
of the Jacobites aſſume the denomination of lo- 
NATIUsS [k&], _ 

XII. The African Monophyſites are under the 
juriſdiction of the patriarch of Alexandria, who 
generally reſides at Grand Cairo, and they are ſub- 
divided into Copts and Abyſſinians. The denomi- 
nation of Copts comprehends all thoſe Chriſtians 
who dwell in Egypt, Nubia, and the countries 
adjacent, and whoſe condition is truly deplorable. 
Oppreſſed by the inſatiable avarice and tyranny of 
the Turks, they draw out their wretched days in 
miſery and want, and are unable to ſupport either 
their patriarch or their biſhops. Theſe are not, 
however, left entirely deſtitute; ſince they are, 


DL] As8zEManni Difſert. de Monophyſ. tom. ii. — Biblioth. | 


Orient. Clem. Vatican. & viii.—-Faust. Nairon, Euoplia fit! 


Catholice ex Syrorum Monument. par. I. p. 40.—LIE ON 


Oriens Chriſt. tom. ii. p. 1343. 
LJ AssEMAN NI Differtat. de Monophyfftis, & ville 


in 
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ſeveral manual arts, highly uſeful, though en- 


tirely unknown to the Turks, have gained ad- 


mitrance into the principal Mahometan families [7]. 
As to the Aby/ſinians, they ſurpaſs conſiderably the 


Copts both in their numbers, their power, and / 


their opulence; nor will this appear ſurpriſing, 
when it is conſidered, that they live under the 


259 
in a manner, maintained by the liberality of thoſe c E N r. 
Copts, who, on account of their capacity in houſe- 6 
hold affairs, and their dexterity in the exerciſe of Paz 7 1, 


— — 


* 


dominion of a Chriſtian emperor; they, never- 


theleſs, conſider the Alexandrian pontif as their 
ſpiritual parent and chief, and conſequently, in- 
ſtead of chuſing their own biſhop, receive from 
that prelate a primate, whom they call abbuna; 
and whom they acknowledge as their ghoſtly 
ruler [n]. | | 

XIII. Theſe Monophyſites differ from other 
Chriſtian ſocieties, whether of the Greek or Latin 
communion, in ſeveral points both of doctrine 
and worſhip; though the principal reaſon of their 
ſeparation lies in the opinion they entertain con- 
cerning the nature and perſon of Jxsus CarisT, 


I Rę NAU Dor publiſhed at Paris, in 4to, in the year 1713, 
a very learned work, relative to the Hiſtory of the Eaſtern 
Patriarchs, under the title of Hiſtoria Alexandrinorum Patri- 
archarum Jacobitarum, &c. He alſo publiſhed the Office uſed 
in the ordination of the Jacobite Patriarch, with remarks, in 
the firſt volume of his Liturgiæ Orient. p. 467.— The internal 
ſtate of the Alexandrian or Coptic church, both with reſpect to 
doctrine and worſhip, is deſcribed by WansLzs, in his H;/oire 
* P Bgliſe 4 Alexandrie, que nous appellons celle de Jacobites 
Coptes, publiſhed at Paris in 1667. Add to this another work 
the ſame author, entituled, Relation d un Voyage en Eg ypte, 
p. 293. in which there is a particular account of the Coptic 
monaſteries and religious orders. See alſo Nouveaux Memoires 
%% % Miffons de la ompagnie de Jaſus dans le Levant, tom. ii. 
ei P.9.—MaLlLET, Deſcription de P Eg ypte, tom. ii. p. 64. 
111 1 o Ludo r, Comment. in Hiſtor. Atbiop. p. 451. 461. 
2 oo, Voyage d Abiſſinia, tom. ii. p. 36.—Nowveaux 
ines des Miſfions dans le Levant, tom. iv. p. 277.— 
Mics. Ls Quizn, Oriens Chriſtian. tom. ii. p. 641. 
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_ Hiſtory of the Greek and Eaſtern Churches, 


EN r. Following the doctrine of Droscorvs, Barsuma, 


XVI. 


Ster. III. 
PAR Tr 1, 


XENAIAS, Fur Lo, and others, whom they con- 
ſider as the heads or chief ornaments of their ſect, 


they maintain that in CHRIS the divine and human 


nature were reduced into one, and conſequently - 
reject both the decrees of the council of Chalcedon, 
and the famous letter of Lzo the Great. That, 
however, they may not ſeem to have the leaſt in- 
clination towards the doctrine of Eurvchts, 
which they profeſs to reject with the moſt ardent 
zeal, they propoſe their own ſyſtem with the ut- 
moſt caution and circumſpection, and hold the 
following obſcure principles: That the #200 natures 
are united in CHR1sT without either confuſion or 
mixture ; ſo that though the nature of our Saviour 
be really one, yet it is at the ſame time 7wofold 
and compound In]. By this declaration it appears, 
that thoſe learned men, who look upon the diffe- 
rence between the Monophyſites and the Greek and 
Latin churches, rather as a diſpute about words 
than things, are not ſo far miſtaken as ſome have 
imagined [o]. Be that as it may, both the Aſiatic 


[z] AssEMANNI Biblicth, Orient. Clement. Vatican. tom. il. 
p- 25, 26. 29. 34. 117. 133. 135. 277. 297, &c,=See, in the 
ſame work, ABULPHARAGE's Subtile Vindication of the Dic- 
trine of his Sect, vol. ii. p. 288. There is a complete and cir- 
cumſlantial account of the religion of the Abyſlinians, in the 
Theologia thiopica of Gre cory the Abyſſinian, publiſhed by 
FaBricivs, in his Lux evangelii toti orbi exoriens, p. 716. 
where there is alſo a liſt of all the writers who have given ac- 
counts of the Abyſſinians. | 

[e] See La Croze, Hift. du Chriftianiſme des Indes, p. 23. 
Ass EMANNI Joc. citat. tom. ii. p. 291. 297.,—RICH. S1MON, 
Hiſtoire des Chretiens Orientaux, p. 119.— Jo. Joacn. SCHR0- 
-DER1 Theſaurus Lingus Armenice, p. 276. FF The truth of 
the matter is, that the terms uſed by the Monophyſites are 
ſomething more than equivocal; they are contradictory. It 
may alſo be farther obſerved, that thoſe who pretend to hold a 
middle path between the doctrines of. Ne/ftorius and Eutyche:, 
were greatly embarraſſed, as it was almoſt impoſſible to oppoſe 
1 one, without adopting, or at leaſt appearing to adopt, the 
other. 
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and African Monophyſites of the preſent times CENT. 
are, generally ſpeaking, ſo deeply ſunk in igno- 8s. 11. 
rance, that their attachment to the doctrine Pazr 1, 
by which they are diſtinguiſhed from other 
Chriſtian ſocieties, 1s rather founded on their own 
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XIV. The Armenians [4], though they agree The Arme- 
with the other Monophy/ites in the main doctrine of 


if 

15494 

obſtinacy, and on the authority of their anceſtors, 10 
than on any other circumſtance; nor do they 14 
even pretend to appeal, in its behalf, to reaſon I [ 
and argument [p]. "TH 
41 


1 
that ſe& relating to the unity of the divine and . | | 
human nature in ChRIS, differ from them, never- | H 10 
theleſs, in many points of faith, diſcipline, and e 
worſhip; and hence it comes to paſs, that they By: 3! 
hold no communion with that branch of the Mo- 1 15 4 
nophyſites, who are Jacobites in the more limited wy | 
ſenſe of that term. The Armenian church is go- 1 BY 
verned by three patriarchs [r]. The chief of a 


">. 
On : 22 
PITT 
- 


[2] The liturgies of the Copts, the Syrian Jacobites, and 
the Abyflinians, have been publiſhed, with learned obſerva- 
| tions, by RENAU Dor, in the firſt and ſecond volumes of his 
Liturgiæ Orientales, 

[2] The firſt writer, who gave a circumſtantial account of 
the religion and hiſtory of the Armenians, was CLEMENT 
GALAN I, an Italian of the order of the Theatint, whoſe Con- 
cliatio Eccleſiæ Armenice cum Romana, was publiſhed at Rome, 
in three volumes in folio, in the year wo The other au- 
tors, who have treated of this branch of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſ- 


"me Oy 3 % 
_—— —— — * * * 
— AM — — — 
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8 
A To 
— - 

- 


2 
a — —— 


: 
tory, are enumerated by Fa BRIC Ius, in his Lux Evangelii 5 3 | j 
toti orbi exoriens, ch. xxxviii. p. 640. ; to which muſt be added, | 20 
Li Quiex Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. i. p. 1362.— The Hiftory 99 Mo, | 
23. of Chriftiquity in Armenia, which the learned La Croze has N | 
IN» lubjoined to his account of the progreſs of the Chriſtian reli: 468 
Fe: pion in Aby/inia, and which was publiſhed at the Hague in 1 f 
1 of 1739, is by no means anſwerable to the importance and copi- - [onal 
are ouſneſs of the ſubject; which muſt be attributed to the age and 1 3 
[t nfirmities of that author. For an account of the particular ö 
id a inſtitutions and rites of the Armenians, ſee GemeLLi Car- 1286 


RERT Poyage du tour du monde, tom. ii. p. 146. | 
le] Sir Pavi Rica ur mentions four; but his authority, 
were it more reſpectable than it really is, cannot be compared 


with that of the excellent ſources from whence Dr. Mos nEIu . 
draws his materials, | 8. 
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Hiftory of the Greek and Eaſtern Churches, 


CENT. theſe, whoſe dioceſe comprehends the Greater 


XVI. 
Ster. III. 
PAR T J. 
— 


Armenia, beholds forty-two archbiſhops ſubjected 
to his juriſdiction, and reſides in a monaſtery at a 
place called Echmiazin. The revenues of this 
ſpiritual ruler are ſuch as would enable him to 
live in the moſt ſplendid and magnificent 
manner [5]; but there is no mark of pomp or 
opulence in his external appearance, nor in his 
domeſtic œconomy. His table is frugal, his 
habit plain; nor is he diſtinguiſned from the 
monks, with whom he lives, by any other circum- 
ſtance than his ſuperior power and authority. He 
is, for the moſt part, elected to his patriarchal 


dignity by the ſuffrages of the biſhops aſſembled 


at Echmiazin, and his election is confirmed by the 
ſolemn approbation of the Perſian monarch. The 


\ ſecond patriarch of the Armenians, who is called 


The Catholic, reſides at Cis, a city of Cilicia, rules 
over the churches eſtabliſhed in Cappadocia, Cili- 
cia, Cyprus, and Syria, and hath twelve archbiſhops 
under his juriſdiction, He alfo at preſent ac- 
knowledges his ſubordination to the -patriarch of 
Echmiazin. The third and laſt in rank of the 
patriarchs above mentioned, who has no more 
than eight or nine biſhops under his dominion, 
reſides in the iſland of Aghtamar, which is in the 
midft of the Great Lake of Varaſpuracan, and is 
looked upon by the other Armenians as the enemy 
of their church. 
Beſides theſe prelates, who are patriarchs in 
the true ſenſe of that term, the Armenians have 
other ſpiritual leaders, who are honoured with 


[5] R. Sruon has ſubjoined to his Hiſtoire de Chretiens Orient. 

- 217. an account of all the Armenian churches that are ſub- 
ject to the juriſdiction of this grand patriarch. But this ac- 
count, though taken from Us cAx us, an Armenian biſhop, 15 


nevertheleſs defective in many reſpects. For an account of the 


reſidence and manner of life of the patriarch of ECHUIAZIx, 
ſee Paul. Lucas Voyage au Levant, tom. ii. p. 247, and G- 
MELLI CARRERI Voyage du tour du monde, tom. ii. p. 1 


Chriſt 
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the title of Patriarchs; but this, indeed, is no CENT, 
more than an empty title, unatrended with the 3, . In. 
authority and prerogatives of the patriarchal dig- ? a = 7 I. 
nity. Thus the archbiſhop of the Armenians, 
who hves at Conſtantinople, and whoſe authority is 
reſpected by the churches eſtabliſhed in thoſe pro- 
vinces that form the connexion between Europe 
and Alia, enjoys the title of Patriarch. The fame 
denomination 1s given to the Armenian biſho 
who reſides at Jeruſalem ; and to the prelate of the | 
ſame nation, who has his epiſcopal ſeat at Caminec 1 
in Poland, and governs the Armenian churches „„ 
that are eſtabliſhed in Ria, Poland, and the ad- | 
jacent countries. "Theſe biſhops aſſume the title | 
of Patriarchs, on account of fome peculiar privi- 1 
leges conferred on them by the Great Patriarch of ] 
Echmiazin. For by an authority derived from his 
this ſupreme head of the Armenian church, they Wh © 
are allowed to conſecrate biſhops, and to make, ti 
| every third year, and diſtribute among their con- l 
gregations, the holy chriſin or ointment, which, 11 
according to a conſtant cuſtom among the eaſtern 4.18 
Chriſtians, is the privilege of the patriarchs 
alone [T]. 

xv. The Neſtorians, who are alſo known by the The Neo. ö 
denomination of Chaldeans, have fixed their habi- Chaikean 
tations chiefly in Meſopotamia and the adjacent . 
countries, They have ſeveral doctrines, as well 
as ſome religious ceremonies and inſtitutions, that 
in ve peculiar to themſelves. But the main points, | 
we that diſtinguiſh them from all other Chriſtian ſo- | 
ith Wh cieties, are, their perſuaſion that NEsrokius was [: 
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cont, t] See the Nove] Memoires des Miſfons de la Compagnie 124 
ſub⸗ a+ Jeſus, tom. iii. p. 1—218. where there is an ample and 1 
ac- WI @cumitantial account both of the civil and religious ſtate of Fa 
p is] tie Armenians. This account has been highly applauded by ' 1 "FA 
rwe M. ds ta Croze, for the fidelity, accuracy, induſtry, 1 
uin, ich which it is drawn up, and no man was more converſant | RE. 
Gz WH objects of this nature than that learned author. —See ILA | 4 

10. Croze, Hiſtoire du Chriſtianiſme d'Ethiopie, p. 345. f WY. 
th S 4 unjuſtly N 
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GE r. unjuſtly condemned by the council of Epheſus, 


Ster. III. 


PART I. 


——ůů—. 


and their firm attachment to the doctrine of that 
prelate, who maintained that there were not only 
two natures, but alſo two diſtinct perſons in the 
Son of God. In the earlier ages of the church, 
this error was looked upon as of the moſt momen- 
tous and pernicious kind; but in our times it is 
eſteemed of leſs conſequence, by perſons of the 


greateſt weight and authority in theological mat- 


ters, even among the Roman-catholic doctors. 
They conſider this whole controverſy as a dil. 
pute about words, and the opinion of NxsToR1vs 
as a nominal, rather than a real, hereſy; that is, 


as an error ariſing rather from the words he em- 


ployed, than from his intention in the uſe of 
them. It 1s true indeed, that the Chaldeans at- 
tribute to CHRIS H two natures, and even two 


* perſons ; but they correct what may ſeem raſh in 


this expreſſion, by adding, that theſe natures and 
perſons are fo cloſely and intimately united, that 
they have only one a/pef?. Now the word bar/opa, 
by which they expreſs this aſpect, is preciſely 
of the ſame ſignification with the Greek word 
WporwrTovy which ſignifies a per/on [4] and from 
hence it is evident, that they attached to the 
word aſpect the ſame idea that we attach to the 
word perſon, and that they underſtood by the 


word perſon, preciſely what we underſtand by the 
term nature. 


However that be, we muſt ob- 
ſerve here, to the laſting honour of the Neſto- 
rians, that, of all the Chriſtian ſocieties eſtabliſhed 
in the Eaſt, they have been the moſt careful and 
ſucceſsful in avoiding a multitude of ſuperſtitious 


[u] It is in this manner that the ſentiments of the Neſtorians 
are explained in the inſcriptions which adorn the tombs of their 
patriarchs in the city of Mouſul.—See AsSEMANN1 Biblioth. 

Oriental. Vatican. tom. iii, par. II. p. 210.—R. Siuox, Hu 
toire de la Creance des Chretiens Orientaux, ch. vii. p. 94— 
 PygTRvs STROzZZA, De dogmatibus Chaldeorum, publiſhed, in 
8vo, at Rome, in the year 1617. 
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opinions and practices that have infected the e E N r. 1 

Greek and Latin churches [x]. RN. 4 
XVI. In the earlier ages of Neſtorianiſm the P a = = 1. 

various branches of that numerous and powerful —- 

ſe& were under the ſpiritual juriſdiction of the criarchs, 

ſame pontif, or catholic, who reſided firſt at 

Bagdat, and afterwards at Moy/ul. But in this 

century the Neſtorians were divided into two fects. 

They had choſen, in the year 1552, as has been 

already obſerved, two biſhops at the ſame time, 

SIMEON BARMANA and JohN SULAKA, otherwiſe 

named Siup., The latter, ro ſtrengthen his in- 

tereſt, and to triumph over his competitor, went 

directly to Rome, and acknowledged the juriſdic- 

jon, that he might be ſupported by the credit of 

the Roman pontif. In the year 1555, S1MEON 

DEnHa, archbiſhop of Gelu, adopted the party of 

the fugitive patriarch, who had embraced the 

communion of the Latin church; and, bein 

afterwards choſen patriarch himſelf, fixed his re- 

ſidence in the city of Ormia, in the mountainous 

parts of Perfia, where his ſucceſſors ſtill continue, 

and are all diſtinguiſhed by the name of Simeon. 

So far down as the laſt century, theſe patriarchs 

perſevered in their communion with the church of 

Rome, but ſeem at preſent to have withdrawn 

themſelves from it [y]. The great Neſtorian 

pontifs, who form the oppoſite party, and look 

with an hoſtile eye on this little patriarch, have, 

ſince the year 1559, been diſtinguiſhed by the 

general denomination of EL1as, and reſide con- 


. MG on SK. a. ED 


[x] See the learned diſſertation of AsSEMANN1 de Syris 
Neftorianis, which occupies entirely the fourth volume of his 


ns Biblioth. Oriental. Vatican. and which ſeems to have been 
ry much conſulted, and partly copied, by Mica. Le Quizsn, in 
th, the eleventh volume of his Oriens Chriftianus, p. 1078. . 
iſe [y] See Jos. Stu. AsSEMANN1 Bibliorh, Orient. Vatican. 
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CENT, ſtantly in the city of Mouſul [2]. Their ſpiritual 
srer. 11. dominion is very extenſive, takes in a great part 
PazrT I. of Ala, and comprehends alſo within its circuit 


The re- 


mains of 


ancient 


ſects. 


the Arabian Neſtorians; as alſo the CHRISTTANS 
of St. ThHoMas, who dwell along the coalt of 


Malabar [a]. | 


XVII. Beſide the Chriſtian ſocieties now men- 
tioned, who ſtill retained ſome faint ſhadow at 
leaſt of that ſyſtem of religion delivered by CHRIST 


and his Apoftles, there were other ſects diſperſed 


through a great part of Aſia, whoſe principles 
and doctrines were highly pernicious. Theſe 
ſes derived their origin from the Ebionites, Va- 


lentinians, Manicheans, Baſilidians, and other 


ſeparatiſts, who, in the early ages of Chiſtianity, 
excited ſchiſms and factions in the church, 
Equally abhorred by Turks and Chriſtians, and 
thus ſuffering oppreſſion from all quarters, they 
declined from day'to' day, and fell at length into 
ſuch barbarous ſuperſtition and ignorance, as ex- 
tinguiſhed among them every ſpark of true reli- 
gion. Thus were they reduced to the wretched 
and ighominious figure they, at preſent make, 


having fallen from the privileges, and almoſt 


forfeited the very name, of Chriſtians. The ſect, 


who paſs in the Eaſt under the denomination of 


Sabians, who call themſelves Mendai, Jjabi, or the 
diſciples of Joan, and whom the Europeans entitle 


the Chriſtians of St. Joan, becaufe they yet retain | 
ſome knowledge of the goſpel, is probably of 


Jewiſh origin, and ſeems to have been derived 


from the ancient Hemerobaptiſts, of whom the 


[=] A liſt of the Neftorian pontifs is given by AsSEMAnNI, 


in his Biblioth. Orient. Yatic. tom. iii. par. I. p. 711. which is 


corrected, however, in the ſame volume, par. II. p. u. — See 
alſo Le QurEN, Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. ii. p. 1078. 

fa] The reader will find an ample account of the Chriftians 
of St. Thomas in La Croze, Hiftoire du Chriſtianiſme dts 


Indes.—See alſo Ass EMAN NI Joc. citat. tom. iii. par. II. cap. 


ix. p. ccccxiii. : 
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writers of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory make frequent o x N T, 


mention [a]. This at leaſt is certain, that that 3, . in. 
Joux, whom they conſider as the founder of their P « « r 1 


ſect, bears no ſort of ſimilitude to Joun the ——* 
Baptiſt, but rather reſembles the perſon of that 
name whom the ancient writers repreſent as the 
chief of the Jewiſh Hemerobaptiſts [b]. Theſe 
ambiguous Chriſtians, whatever their origin be, 
dwell in Perfa and Arabia, and principally at 
Baſſora; and their religion conſiſts in bodily 
waſhings, performed frequently and with great 
ſolemnity [e], and attended with certain cere- 


monies which the prieſts mingle with this ſuperſti- 
tious ſervice [4]. 


X VIII. The 


2 (a] The ſect of Hemerobaptits among the Jews were ſo 
called from their waſhing themſelves every day, and their per- 
forming this cuſtom with the * ſolemnity, as a religious 
rite neceſſary to ſalvation, The account of this ſect given 
EPIPHANIUS in the introduction to his book of Hereſies, has 
been treated as a fiction, in conſequence of the ſuſpicions of 
inaccuracy and want of veracity under which that author too 
july labours. Nay, the exiſtence of the Hemerobaptiſtis has 
been denied, but without reaſon ; fince they are mentioned 
by JusTin MarTYR, EvsEB1vus, and many other ancient 
writers, every way worthy of credit. That the Chriſtians of 
dr. Jon were deſcended from this ſect, is rendered probable 
by many reaſons, of which the principal and the moſt ſatiſ- 
factory may be ſeen in a very learned and ingenious work of 
Dr. Mos uE IM, entitled, Mosxem11 De Rebus Ghriſftianorum 
ante Conftantinum Magnum Commentarii, p. 44. 

] See the preceding note. 

IF [c] The Mendæans at preſent perform theſe ablutions 
only once in a year. See MosuEIu, De Rebus Chriſtian. ante 
Conft. Mag. 1 45 

4] See the work of a learned Carmelite, named Io x ATIUSG 
Jesu, publiſhed at Rome, in 8 vo, inthe year 1652, under the 

owing title: Narratio originis rituum et errorum Chriſtianc- 
rum S. Fohannis . cui adjungitur diſcurſus, per madum Dialogi, in 
quo confutantur xxx v errores ejuſdem nationis.— EN ALB. KA Zu- 
I Amenitates Exoticæ, Faſcic. II. Relat. XI. p. 3584 Es 
Preface to his Engliſh Tranſlation of the Koran, p. 1g5.—Ass8- 
ManNi Biblioth. Oriental. tom. iii. par. II. p. ? EVE» 
vor, Yoyages, tom. iv. p. 584.—HERBELOT, Bidhioth, Orient. 
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czNnT. XVIII. The Jaſdians, or Jezdeans, of whoſe * 
Szcr. III. religion and manners many reports of a very _ 
Pazr I. doubtful nature are given by voyage- writers, are . 
The Jak. an unſettled wandering tribe, who frequent the differ 
a ye : ; ther 
diane, or Gordian mountains, and the deſerts of Curdiſtan, 2 oun 
lezten province of Perſia; the character of whoſe inha- ny 
bitants has ſomething in it peculiarly fierce and 1 
intractable. The Jezdzans are divided into . Pane 
black and white members. The former are the of the 
prieſts and rulers of the ſect, who go arrayed in if the 
fable garments; while the latter, who compoſe to thi 
the multitude, are cloathed in white. Their I deu 
ſyſtem of religion 1s certainly very ſingular, and a = 
p. 725.—The very learned Bayt had compoſed an hiſ. tumel 
torical account of theſe Mendæans, which contained a variety N ay, 
| of curious and intereſting facts, and of which he deſigned that cumſp 
| J ſhould be the editor, but a ſudden death prevented his exe- efforts 
| euting his intention. He was of opiniort (as appears from the | 
| Theſaurus Epiſtolicus Crozianus, tom. i. p. 21.) that theſe death 
| Mendzans, or 4i/ciples of St. Jon x, were a branch of the ancient preſs a 
| Manicheans ; which opinion La Croze himſelf ſeems to have they w 
| adopted, as may be ſeen in the work now cited, tom. ii. ear 
| p. 31. 52. But there is really nothing, either in the doctrines en 
or manners of this ſect, that reſembles the opinions and prac- to him 
| tice of the Manicheans. Hence ſeveral learned men conjec- 
| ture, that they derive their origin from the ancient idolators 
| who worſhipped a plurality of gods, and more eſpecially from le] S 
| thoſe who payed religious adoration to the ſtars of heaven, p. 549.— 
and who were called, by the Arabians, Sabians or Sabean tom. 11, 
{Sabini). This opinion has been maintained with much eru- ſeſuit, u 
dition by the famous Fou R MONT, in a Diſſertation inſerted in them juf 
the eighteenth volume of the Memoires de Þ Academie des In- Vijages, 
feriptions et des Belles Lettres, p. 2 35 But it is abſolutely whoſe na 
groundleſs, and has not even a ſhadow of probability, if we enterpriz 
except the name which the Mahometans uſually give to this p.298.) ; 
ſet. The Mendzans, themſelves, acknowledge that they their min 
are of Jewiſh origin, and that they were tranſlated out of Pa- pears fro! 
. into the country they at preſent inhabit. They have liſhed by 
acred books of a very remote antiquity; among others, one deſcendar 
which they attribute to Ap Au, and another compoſed by $ impre 
Joan, whom they revere as the founder of their ſect. As anichea 
theſe books have been ſome years ago added to the library of Wi concernin 
the king of France, it is to be hoped, that they may contri- Manichei 
bute to give us a more authentic account of this people than ve Wil fon of th 
have hitherto received. | AY kems rath 


18 
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is not hitherto ſufficiently knowh ; though it be cx wt. 
evidently compoſed of ſome Chriſtian doctrines, g, . . 
and a motley mixture of fictions drawn from a Parr i. 
different ſource. They are diſtinguiſhed from the 
other corrupt ſects, that have diſhonoured Chriſt- 
janity, by the peculiar impiety of their opinion 
concerning the evil genius. This malignant 
principle they call Karubin or. Cherubim, i. e. one 
of the great miniſters of the Supreme Being. And 
if they do not directly addreſs religious worſhip 
to this evil miniſter, they treat him at leaſt with 
the utmoſt reſpect, and not only abſtain, them- 
ſelves, from offering him any marks of hatred or 
contempt, but moreover will not ſuffer any con- 
tumelious treatment to be given him by others. 
Nay, they are ſaid to carry this reverence and cir- 
cumſpection to ſuch an exceſſive height, that no 
efforts of perſecution, no torments, not even 
death itſelf, can engage them to conceive' or ex- 


p.549,—OTTER, Voyage en Turguie et en Perſe, tom. i. p. 121. 
dom. ii. p. 249. In the laſt century, MicnaEL Nav, a learned 
ſeſuit, undertook to inſtruct this profane ſect, and to give 
them juſter notions of religion (ſee D'Arvieux, Memorres ou 


preſs an abhorrence of this evil genius; and that 45 
they will make no ſcruple to put to death ſuch 1 
6: perſons as expreſs, in their preſence, an averſion Þ 
v him el. 1 
. XIX. The hy 
t le] See Hype, Hiſtoria Relig. Veter. Perſarum in Append. 1 


EOS 
2 Fojages, tom. vi. p. 362. 377.) and after him another Jeſuit, 7 ; 0 
ely whoſe name was MoNn1ER, embarked in the ſame dangerous [ {+ | 
we enterprize (ſee Memoires des. Miſſions des Teſuites, tom. iii. 1 
his p. 291. ); but how they were received, and what ſueceis attended 4 
hey their miniſtry, is hitherto unknown. RrxenyERDIVs, as ap- by 14 
. bears from the letters of the learned GIs BERT Cr Ex, pub- Ws. > 
ave liked by BAYER (ſee p. 30.) confidered the Fe/dwans as the FP 
one deſcendants of the ancient Sethiant. But this opinion is no 1 
by els improbable than that which makes them a branch of the 1 
As WH Manicheans ; which is ſufficiently refuted by their ſentiments ; {208 
of Wil ©oncerning the Evil Genius, BrausoOBRE, in his Hiftoire de 


ris Mazicheiſme,' tom. ii. p. 613. conjectures that the denomina- | 
we don of this ſe& is derived from the name of Jesvs; but it T- 
kems rather to be borrowed from the word Fazid, or Fezdan, 


18 which, 


. 
Th 
p 
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CENT, XIX. The Duruzians, or Durfians, a fierce and 


822. Ill. warlike people that inhabit the craggy rocks and 

Par I inhoſpitable wilds of mount Libanus, give them. 

= ſelves out for deſcendants of the Franks, who, 

er Durſians, from the eleventh century, carried on the Holy 

war with the Mahometans in Paleſtine; though 

this pretended origin is a matter of the greateſt 

uncertainty. What the doctrine and diſcipline of 

this nation are at preſent, is extremely difficult 

to know, as they are at the preateſt pains ima- 

ginable to conceal their religious ſentiments and 

principles. We find, however, both in their opi- 

nions and practice, the plaineſt proofs of their 

acquaintance with Chriſtianity. Several learned 

men have imagined, that both they and the Curdi 

of Perſia had formerly embraced the ſentiments of 

the Manicheans, and perhaps ſtill perſevere in 
their pernicious errors [F]. EIS 

The Chamfi, or Solares, who reſide in a certain 

diſtrict of Meſopotamia, are ſuppoſed, by curious | 

inquirers into theſe matters, to be a branch of the T. 

| the Samſæans mentioned by EpIPHANTus [g]. to the 

There are many other Semi-chriſtian ſects of Wl the R 

theſe kinds in the eaſt [h], whoſe principles, e {1 

renets, WM ©Pline 


which, in the Perſian language, ſignifies the Good God, and is WM confirn 
oppoſed to Abrimne, or Arimanius, the Evil Principle (ſee latter 
HeRBELOT, Biblioth. Orientale, p. 484.—CHAREFEDDIN 
ALY, Hiſt. de Timurbec, tom. iti. p. 81.), fo that the term 
Faxzidans points out that ſect as the worſhippers of the good or and to 
true God. Notwithſtanding the plauſibility of this account of thority 
the matter, it is not impoſſible that the city Jed, of which ln the 
Orrs ſpeaks in his Yoyage en Turquie et en Perſe, tom. i. 
. 283. may have given rife to the title of Jaſidians, or 
ezAzans. and cap 
V] See Lucas, Foyages en Grece et Afie Mineure, tom. il. and are 

p. 36.—- Hy, Hiftor. Relig. Peter, Perſar. p. 491. 554. 
Sir Paul Ricaur's Hiftory of the Ottoman Empire, vol. WW This aut 
P- 313. | 

Hype, Hiftor. Relig. Voter. Perſar. p. S the 

4 See the mw_ of * Jeſuit — — Lettre. "gn 0 

Edifiantes et Curieuſes des Mifſions Etrangeres, tom. i. p. — | 

| is 


. rnb e ao — ran 
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tenets, and inſtitutions, are far from being un- E A r. 
worthy of the curioſity of the learned. And thoſe 3, in. 
who would be at the pains to turn their reſearches Pa=r 1, 
this way, and more eſpecially to have the reli- 
gious books of theſe ſects conveyed into Europe, 
would undoubtedly render eminent ſervice to the 
cauſe of ſacred literature, and obtain applauſe 
from all who have a taſte for the ſtudy of Chriſtian 
antiquities ; for the accounts which have hitherto 

been given of theſe nations and ſects are full of 
uncertainty and contradiction. | 

XX. The miſſionaries of Rome have never of the 

ceaſed to diſplay in theſe parts of the world their Creeks who 
dexterity in making proſelytes, and accordingly the Roman 
have founded, though with great difficulty and munion. 
expence, among the greateſt part of the ſecs 

now mentioned, congregations that adopt the 

doctrine, and acknowledge the juriſdiftion, of the 

Roman pontif. It is abundantly known, that, 

among the Greeks, who live under the empire of 

the Turk, and alſo among thoſe who are ſubject 

to the dominion of the Venetians, the emperor of 


1i; Wl confirmation and authority from Rome. In this ; 

ce latter city there is a college, expreſsly founded by 171 
1" WF vith a view to multiply theſe apoſtatizing ſocieties, 5 =. 
de ad to increaſe and ſtrengthen the credit and au "1 
i o and to increaſe and ſtrengthen the credit and au- 18 
ic of WM fbority of the Roman pontif among the Greeks. "F369 
hick la theſe colleges a certain number of Grecian $344 


are ſeveral who have adopted - the faith and diſ- 
cpline of the Latin church, and are governed by 
their own clergy and biſhops, who receive their 


ſtudents, who have given early marks of genius 
and capacity, are inſtructed in the arts and ſciences, 
ad are more eſpecially prepoſſeſſed with the deepeſt 


This author tells us, that in the mountains, which ſeparate 
ſje from India, there lives a ſect of Chriſtians, who imprint 
te ſign of the croſs on their bodies with a red-hot iron. 


ſentiments 


the Romans, and other Chriſtian princes, there ip 
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CEN r. ſentiments of veneration and zeal for the authority 
875, Il. of the pope. Such an inſtitution, accompanied 
Par I. with the efforts and labours of the miſſionaries, 
— H could not fail, one would think, to gain an im- 
menſe number of proſelytes to Rome, conſidering 
the unhappy ſtate of the Grecian churches. But 
the caſe is quite otherwiſe; for the moſt reſpecta- 
ble writers, even of the Roman-catholic perſua. 
ſion, acknowledge fairly, that the proſelytes they 
have drawn from the Greek churches make a 
wretched and deſpicable figure, in point of num- 
ber, opulence, and dignity, when compared with 
thoſe, to whom the religion, government, nay, 
the 'very name of Rome, are diſguſting and odious, 
They obſerve farther, that the ſincerity of a great 
part of theſe proſelytes is of the Grecian ſtamp; 
ſo that, when a favourable occaſion 1s offered 
them of renouncing, with advantage, their pre- 
tended converſion, they ſeldom fail, not only to 
return to the boſom of their own church, but even 
to recompence the good offices they received from 
the Romans with the moſt injurious treatment, 
The ſame writers mention another circumſtance, 
much leſs ſurpriſing, indeed, than thoſe now 
mentioned, but much more diſhonourable to the 
church of Rome; and that circumſtance is, that 
even thoſe of the Greek ſtudents who are educated 
at Rome with ſuch care, as might naturally attach 
them to its religion and government, are, never- 
theleſs, ſo diſguſted and ſhocked at the corrup- 
tions of its church, clergy, and people, that they 
forget, more notoriouſly than others, the obliga- 
tions with which they have been loaded, and exert 
themſelves with peculiar obſtinacy and bitternels 
in oppoſing the credit and authority of the Lavin 
church [i]. 
XXI. I 


[] See, among other authors who have treated this point of 
hiſtory, UAB. CERRI, Etat preſent 4 Egliſe Romaine, p. 92. 1 
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XXI. In their efforts to extend the papal empire 
over the Greek churches, the deſigning pontifs did 
not forget the church of Ruſſia, the chief bulwark 
and ornament of the Grecian faith. On the con- 
trary, frequent deliberations were held at Rome, 
about the proper methods of uniting, or rather 
ſubjecting, this church to the papal hierarchy. In 
this century Joun BasiLipes, Grand Duke of the 
Ruſſians, ſeemed to diſcover a propenſity towards 
this union, by ſending, in the year 1580, a ſolemn 
embaſſy to GRECORY XIII., to exhort that pontif 
to reſume the negociations relative to this im- 
portant matter, that ſo they might be brought to 
a happy and ſpeedy concluſion. Accordingly, 
the year following, Ax roxy Possevin, a learned 
and artful Jeſuit, was charged with this commiſ- 
lon by the Roman pontif, and ſent into Mu/ſcovy 
to bring it into execution. But this dexterous 
miſſionary, though he ſpared no pains to obtain 
the purpoſes of his ambitious court, found by ex- 
perience that all his efforts were unequal to the 
talk he had undertaken; nor did the Ruſſian 
ambaſſadors, who arrived at Rome ſoon after, 
bring any thing to the ardent wiſhes of the pontif, 


e but empty promiſes, conceived in dubious and ge- 
at WF neral terms, on which little dependence could be 
ed Wl made [#]. And, indeed, the event abundantly 
„ < ſhewed, 
mo | 

p-, ſpeaking of the Greeks, he expreſſes himſelf in the 
1c) losing manner: Ils dewiennent les plus violent ennemis des 


Catboliques lorſqu'ils ont apris nos ſciences, et qu*ils ont connoiſſance 
& n IMPERFECTIONS: f. e. in plain Engliſh, They (the 
Greeks) become the bittereſt enemies of us Roman-catholics, when 
li have been inſtructed in our ſciences, and have acquired the 
wnuledge of our 1MPERFECTIONS. Other teſtimonies of a like 
Wure ſhall be given hereafter.— Mick. Le Quigx has given 
u an enumeration, although a defective one, of the Greek 
dhops that follow the rites of the Roman church, in his 
Oriens Chriſt. tom. iii. p. 860. © | 
[+] See the conferences between Poss Evix and the duke of 
Macovy, together with the other writings of this Jeſuit, rela- 
Vor. IV. T tive 
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CE N r. ſhewed, that BASTILID ES had no other view, in all 

Fe thefe negociations, than to flatter the Pope, and 

Pa I. obtain his aſſiſtance, in order to bring to an ad- 

—— vantageous concluſion the unſucceſsful war, which 
he had carried on againft Poland. 

The miniſtry of Possevin and his aflociates 
was, however, attended with more fruit among 
that part of the Ruſſians who reſide in the Poliſh 
dominions, many of whom embraced the doctrine 
and rites of the Roman church, in conſequence 
of an aſſociation agreed on 1n the year 1596, ina 

meeting at Breſiy, the capital of the Palatinate of 
Cujavia. Thoſe that thus ſubmitted to the com- 
munion of Rome were called the United, while the 
adverſe party, who adhered to the doctrine and 
juriſdiction of the patriarch of Conſtantinople, were 
diſtinguiſhed by the title of the Non- united [I J. It 
is likewiſe farther worthy of obſervation here, that 
there has been eſtabliſhed at Kzovie, fince the 
fourteenth century, a congregation of Ruſſians, 
fubject to the juriſdiction of the Roman pontih, 
and ruled by its own Metropolitans, who are en- 
tirely diſtinct from the Ruſſian biſhops that reſide 
in that city [u]. 
Thevotaris XII. The Roman miſſionaries made ſcarcely 
leg nume- Any ſpiritual conqueſts worthy of mention among 
ie among either the Aſiatic or African Moxophyſites. About 
Nollen the middle of the preceding century, a little in- 
—7 ſignificant church, that acknowledged the juriſ- 
nians. diction of the Roman pontif, was erected among 

the Neſtorians, whofe patriarchs, ſucceſlively 


| tive to the negociation in queſtion, that are ſubjoined to hi 


work, called Mo/covia.See alſo La Vie du P. Pofſevin, par 


Jzan Dor1cny, livr. v. p. 351. 


(/] Ap R. Recexvolscnii Hiſtor. Eccleffar. Slavonicar. lib. 
Iv. cap. ii. p. 465. 


Ln] See Mien. LIZ Quizn, Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. i. p. 
1274. and tom. iii. p. 1126.— Ada Sanctorum, tom. ii. Fe- 


bruar. p. 693. 
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named JoszPn [A], reſide in the city of Diarbek. CENT. 
Some of the Armenian provinces embraced the 3, , in. 
doctrines and diſcipline of Rome ſo early as the Yanrl, 
fourteenth century, under the pontificate of 
Joun XXII., who, in the year 1318, ſent them a 
Dominican monk to govern their church, with 

the title and authority of an archbiſhop. The 

epiſcopal ſeat of this ſpiritual ruler was firſt fixed 

at Adorbigana, in the diſtrict of Soldania [o]; but 

was afterwards transferred to Naxivan, where 'it 

ſtill remains in the hands of the Dominicans, who 
alone are admitted to that ghoſtly dignity [p]. 
The Armenian churches in Poland, who have 
embraced the faith of Rome, have alſo their biſhop, 
who reſides at Lemberg [e]. The Georgians and 
Mingrelians, who were viſited by ſome monks of 
he Theatin and Capuchin orders, diſguſted theſe 
iſſionaries by their ferocity and ignorance, re- 
mained inattentive to their counſels, and unmoved 
by their admonitions ; ſo that their miniſtry and 
kbours were ſcarcely attended with any viſible 
Iruit [7], | | 
XXIII. The pompous accounts which the pa- The 1:bours 
al miſſionaries have given of the vaſt ſucceſs of f tbe Ro- 
ir labours among all theſe Grecian ſects, are gonwies a- 
qally deſtitute of candour and truth. It is evi- Tos a 
lent, from teſtimonies of the beſt and moſt re- produce 
pectable authority, that, in ſome of theſe coun- liale nuit. 
les, they do nothing more than adminiſter 
andeſtine baptiſm to fick infants who are com- 
nitted to their care, as they appear in the ficti- 


> bis-] See Ass Manx Bibliotb. Orient. Vatican. tom. iii. par. 
par : big. —Lx Qu1zn, Oriens Chriftianus, tom. ii. p. 1084. 
17585 RATNAL D. Annal. tom. xv. ad A. 1318. 5 iv. 
Lz Quizsn, Oriens Chriftian. tom. iii. p. 1362 and 1403. 
LIMENS GALANUS, Conciliatione Eccleſie Armeniæ cum Ro- 
p-, tom. i. p. 527. | b 
Fe- [7] Memoires des Mifffons de la Compagnie de Feſus, tom. iii. 


34. 
ned 6 Uns. Cer mr: Eat mw de P Egliſe Romaine, p. 162. 
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CENT: tious character of phyſicians [s]; and that, in 
. other places, the whole ſucceſs of their miniſtry 


Pazxr I. is confined to the gathering together ſome 


wretched tribes of indigent converts, whoſe po- 
verty is the only bond of their attachment to the 
church of Rome, and who, when the papal 
largeſſes are ſuſpended or withdrawn, fall from 
their pretended allegiance to Rome, and return to 
the religion of their anceſtors-[z]. It happens 
alſo, from time to time, that a perſon of diſtinction 
among the Greeks or Orientals embraces the 
doctrine of the Latin church, and promiſes obe- 


dience to its pontif, nay, carries matters ſo far as 


to repair to Rome to teſtify his reſpectful ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the apoſtolic ſee. But in theſe obſequious 
ſteps the noble converts are almoſt always moved 
by avarice or ambition; and accordingly, when 
the face of their affairs changes, when they have 
obtained their purpoſes, and have nothing more 
to expect, then they, generally ſpeaking, either 
ſuddenly abandon the church of Rome, or exprels 
their attachment to it in fuch ambiguous terms, 2 
are only calculated to deceive. Thoſe who, like 
the Neſtorian biſhop of Diarbek [u], continue 
ſtedfaſt in the profeſſion of the Roman faith, and 
even tranſmit it with an appearance of zeal to 


L] Ua. CRI Ezat preſent de PEgliſe Romaine, p. 164. 


Gap. DE CHINON, Relations nowvelles du Levant, par. J. 
c. vi. p. 174. This Capuchin monk delivers his opinions on 


many ſubjects with frankneſs and candour. 

[t] See CrarDin's Yoyages en Perſe, tom. ji. p. 186. tom 
Ii. p. 53. 75. 206. 271. 349. and principally tom. ui. p. 433 
of the laſt edition publiſhed in Holland, in 4to; for in the for 
mer editions all the ſcandalous tranſactions of the Romat 
miſſionaries among the Armenians, Colchians, Iberians, and 


Perſians, are entirely wanting. — See alſo Cx1xoN, Relation 


du Levant, par. II. p. 308. which regards the Armenians 
and MaiLlLEeT, Deſcription d' Egypte, tom. iii. p. 65. W 
is relative to the Copts. 

L] Otherwiſe named Au d and Caramit. * 
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their poſterity, are excited to this perſeverance CEN r. 

by no other motive than the uninterrupted libertts r 

firy of the Roman pontif. Gel . 
On the other hand, the biſhops of Rome are 

extremely attentive and aſſiduous in employing all 

the methods in their power to maintain and ex, 

tend their dominion among the Chriſtians of the 

Eaſt, For this purpoſe, they treat, with the 

greateſt lenity and indulgence, the profelytes they 

have made in theſe parts of the world, that their 

yoke may not appear intolerable. Nay, they 

carry this indulgence ſo far, as to ſhew evidently, 

that they are actuated more by a love of power, 

than by an attachment to their own doctrines and 

inſtitutions. For they do not only allow the Greek 

and other eaſtern proſelytes the liberty of retain- 

ing, in their public worſhip, the rites and cere- 

monies of their anceſtors (though in direct oppo- 
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ber don with the religious ſervice of the church of 1 
of WH eme), and of living in a manner repugnant to Bi 


the cuſtoms and practice of the Latin world; bur, 
what is much more ſurpriſing, they ſuffer the pe- 
culiar doctrines, that diſtinguiſh the Greeks and 
Orientals from all other Chriſtian ſocieties, - to 
remain in the public religious books of the pro- 
klytes already mentioned, and even to be re- 
printed at Rome in thoſe that are ſent. abroad for 
heir uſe [2]. The truth of the matter ſeems to 


[w] AssEMAN NI complains in many paſſages of his Biblioth, 
Orient. Vatican, that even the very books that were printed at 
Rome for the uſe of the Neſtorians, Jacobites, and Armenians, 
were not corrected, nor purged, from the errors peculiar to 
theſe ſets ; and he looks upon this negligence, as the reaſon 
af the defection of many Roman converts, and of their return | 
© the boſom of the eaſtern and Greek churches, to which 18M 
bey originally belonged. —See, on the other hand, the Lettres | 1 
Chaſies du R. Simon, tom. ii. let. xxili. p. 156. in which this 1333 
author pretends to defend this conduct of the Romans, which | Wo 
ome attribute to indolence and negle&, others to artifice and 


Pudence, —_ 
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CEN T. be briefly this: That at Rome, a Greek, an Ar. 


XVI. 
Ster. III. 


PART II. 


—— —_—_ 


The Maro- 
nites, 
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* or a Copt, is looked upon as an obedient 
child, and a worthy member of the church, if he 
acknowledges the ſupreme and unlimited power 
of the Roman pontif over all the Chriſtian world. 
XXIV. The Maroxites, who inhabit the mount 
Zibanus and Antilibanus, date their ſubjection to 
the ſpiritual juriſdiction of the Roman pontif 
from the time that the Latins carried their hoſtile 
arms into Paleſtine, with a view to make them- 
ſelyes maſters of the Holy land [x]. This bes 
: jection 


[x] The Maronite doctors, and more eſpecially thoſe that 
reſide at Rome, maintain, with the greateſt efforts of zeal and 
argument, that the religion of Rome has always been preſerved 
among them in its purity, and exempt from any mixture of 
hereſy or error. The proof of this aſſertion has been attempted, 
with great labour and induſtry, by Fa us r. Na1rox, in his 
Differtatio de origine, nomine, ac religione, Maronitarum, pub- 
liſhed in 8vo at Rome, in the year 1679. It was from this 
treatiſe, and ſome other Maronite writers, that DER LA Roque Roms 
drew the materials of his diſcourſe concerning the origin of the 8 
Maronites, together with the abridgment of their hiſtory, od 
which is inſerted in the ſecond volume of his Yoyage de Hrie et 0 ry 
du Mont Liban, p. 28, &c. But neither this hypotheſis, nor 5 a 
the authorities by which it is ſupported, bave any weight with orfica 
the moſt learned men of the Roman church; who maintain, againf| 
that the Maronites derived their origin from the Meonephy/iter, Front 
and adhered to the doctrine of the Monothelites *, until the 
twelfth century, when they embraced the communion of Rome. 
See R. Simon, Hiſtoire Critique des Chritiens Orientaux, AY 


ch. xiü. p. 146.—Eus zB. RENAU Or, Hiftor. Patriarch. A 
Alexand. in Prefat. iii. 2. in Hiftor. p. 49. The very learned - _ 
Ass MAN NI, Who was himſelf a Maronite, ſteers a middle way! 15 U 
between theſe two oppoſite accounts, in his Biblioth. Orient. 5 wee 
Vatic. tom. i. p. 496. while the matter in debate is left unde · = 
cided by Mick. Ls Quin, in his Oriens Cbriſtianus, tom. li. fllo 
. 1. where he gives an account of the Maronite church and 5 
its ſpiritual rulers.— For my own part, I am perſuaded, that 9570 0 
thoſe who conſider, that all the Maronites have not as yet em- 1 
braced the faith, or acknowledged the juriſdiction, of Roney ſub 2 
will be little diſpoſed to receive wich credulity the aſſertions oF Prencz 
® Thoſe who maintained, that, notwithſtanding the two natures in ount 
CanisT, vis the buman and the divine, there was, ney leſs, but o Jo Eu 


will, which waz the divine, . 
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jection however was agreed to, with this expreſs 


condition, that neither the popes nor their emiſ- 
faries ſhould pretend to change or aboliſh any 
thing that related to the ancient rites, moral 
precepts, or religious opintons, of this people. So 
that, in reality, there is nothing to be found 
among the Maronites that favours of popery, if 
we except their attachment to the Roman pon- 
tif ſy], who is obliged to pay very dear for their 
friendſhip. For, as the Maronites live in the 
utmoſt diſtrefs of poverty, under the tyrannical 
yoke of the Mahometans, the biſhop of Rome is 
under a neceſſity of furniſhing them with ſuch 


certain Maronite prieſts, who are, after the manner of the 
Syrians, much addicted to boaſting and exaggeration. Cer- 
tain it is, that there are Maronites in Syria, who ſtill behold 
the church of Rome with the greateſt averſion and abhorrence ; 
nay, what is till more remarkable, great numbers of that na- 
tion reſiding in Italy, even under the eye of the pontif, oppoſed 
his authority during the laſt century, and threw the court of 
Rome into great perplexity. One body of theſe non-conform- 
ing Maronites retired into the vallies of Piedmont, where they 
joined the Faldenſes; another, above fix hundred in number, 
with a biſhop and ſeveral eccleſiaſtics at their head, fled into 
Corfica, and implored the protection of the republic of Genoa 
apainſt the violence of the Inguiz/itors. See Urs. CERRI Etat. 
preſent de Þ Egliſe Romaine, p. 121, 122.—Now, may it not be 
aſked here, What could have excited the Maronites in 1taly to 
this public and vigorous oppoſition to the Roman pontif, if it 
be true, that their opinions were in all reſpe&s conformable 
to the doctrines and decrees of the church of Rome? This op- 
poſition could not have been owing to any thing, but a differ- 
ence in point of doctrine and belief; fince the church of Rome 
allowed, and ſtill allows, the Maronites, under its juriſdiction, 
to retain and perform the religious rites and inſtitutions that 
have been handed down to them from their anceſtors, and to 
follow the precepts and rules of life to which they have always 

en accuſtomed. Compare with the authors above-cited, 
Theſaur. Epiftol. Grozian. tom. i, p. 11. 

J] The reader will do well to conſult principally, on this 
ſubje&, the obſervations ſubjoined by Rich. Simon, to his 
French tranſlation of the Italian Jeſuit Dax DIxI's Yoyage to 
Mount Libanus, publiſhed in 12mo at Paris, in 1685.—See 
Iſo Eus BB. RENAU DOT, Hiftoria Patriarch. Alexandr. p- 5 48. 
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CEN T. ſubſidies as may appeaſe the voracity of their op. 
$, XVI. 1. preſſors, procure a ſubſiſtence for their biſhop and 
Parr | Clergy, provide all things that are requiſite for 
— the ſupport of their churches and the uninter. 
rupted exerciſe of public worſhip, and contribute 

in general to leſſen their miſery. Beſides, the 

college erected at Rome by Gxzcory XIII., with 

a deſign to inſtruct the young men, 3 — 

ſent from Syria, in the various branches of uſeful 

ſcience and ſacred erudition, and to prepoſleſs 

them with an early veneration and attachment 

for the Roman pontif, is attended with a very 
conſiderable expence. The patriarch of the Ma- 

ronites performs his ſpiritual functions at Canobin, 

a convent of the monks of St. ANTHONY, on 
mount Libanus, which is his conſtant reſidence. 

| He claims the title of Patriarch of Antioch, and 


always aſſumes the name of PETER, as if he ſeemed 1.89 
| deſirous of being conſidered as the ſucceſſor of : 
| that apoſtle [2]. ; relat' 
; 


[z] See PsTITQUEUX, Poyage à Canobin dans le Mont Liban, 
in the Nouweaux Memoires des Miſſions de la Compagnie de Jeſus, 
tom. iv. p. 252. & tom. viii. p. 355.—La Roque, Poyage de 
Gries tom. ii. p. 10.—Lauk. D'Arvieux, Memoires, 0% 

oyages, tom. tl. P» 418. | 
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The His roxy of the MopERN CHURCHEs. 


_— — _ 


CAP. 


The HisTory of the LurHERAN Cnurcn. 


I. FTP HE rife and progreſs of the Evangelical, e x u r. FM 

| or Lutheran, church, have been already EF 21x HY Fd 
related, ſo far as they belong to the hiſtory of P a= T 11, '1 

the Reformation. The former of theſe titles was aſ- Fn a 

ſumed by that church in conſequence of the ori- wencement 3% 
| 


ginal deſign of its founders, which was to reſtore ann“ 
to its native luſtre the Goſpel of CuRIST, that had church. 
ſo long been covered with the darkneſs of ſuper- i. 
ſtition, or, in other words, to place' in its proper 6 
and true light that important doctrine, which re- 

preſents ſalvation as attainable by the merits of 
CarisT alone. Nor did the church, now under 
conſideration, diſcover any reluctance againſt 
adopting the name of the great man, whom Pro- 
vidence employed as the honoured inſtrument of 
its foundation and eſtabliſhment. A natural ſen- 
timent of gratitude to him, by whoſe miniſtry the 
clouds of ſuperſtition had been chiefly diſpelled, 
who had deſtroyed the claims of pride and ſelf- 
ſufficiency, expoſed the vanity of confidence in 
the interceſſion of ſaints and martyrs, and pointed 


out the Son of God as the only proper object of 
truſt 
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CENT. truſt to miſerable mortals, excited his followers bo 
8:cr, 11, to aſſume his name, and to call their community tha 
Pa II. the Lutheran Church. | | of 
The riſe of this church muſt be dated from ſpe 

that remarkable period, when the pontif LEO X. el 

drove MaxTin LuTHER, with his friends and . ag: 
followers, from the boſom of the Roman hierarchy, do- 


by a ſolemn and violent ſentence of excommuni- 
cation. It began to acquire a regular form, and 


N a conſiderable degree of ſtability and conſiſtence, C 

1 from the year 1530, when the ſyſtem of doctrine __ 

and morality it had adopted, was drawn up and py 

preſented to the diet of Aug /burg. And it was rep! 

raiſed to the dignity of a lawful and complete jent 

hierarchy, totally independent on the laws and _ 

Juriſdiction of the Roman pontif, in conſequence is th 

of the treaty concluded at Paſſau, in the year as a0 

1552, between CHARLES V. and Maurice elector pena 

of Saxony, relating to the religious affairs of the js 

' empire. ans 

I The form II. The great and leading principle of the Lu- gent 

| Hence ar i theran church, is, that the Holy Scriptures are en. 

i . religious the only ſource from whence we are to draw our 2 
doctrine. 1 | . - 

religious ſentiments, whether they relate to faith the e 

or practice; and that thefe inſpired wrieings are, hes 

in all matters that are eſſential to ſalvation, ſo 2 

plain, and ſo eaſy to be thoroughly underſtood, — 

that their ſignification may be lehrned, without the þ 


the aid of an expoſitor, by everyiperfon of com- Chri 
mon ſenſe, who has a competeny knowledge of fence 
the language in which they are poſed. There 5 
are, indeed, certain formularie adopted by this 20008 


church, which contain the priſcipal points of its diſſer 
doctrine, ranged, for the ſake of method and per- a "I 
ſpicuity, in their natural order, But theſe books 5 
have no authority but what they derive from the recoll 
{criptures of truth, whoſe ſenſe and meaning they | on 
are deſigned to convey ; nor are the Lutheran — 
doctors permitted to interpret or explain theſe fured 


books 


- 
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books ſo as, to draw from them any propoſitions C E r. 
that are inconſiſtent with the expreſs declarations OR 
of the word of God. The chief and the moſt re- Parr 1, 


ſpectable of theſe human productions is the Con- 


feſſion of Aug ſburg, with the annexed Defence of it 
againſt the objections of the Roman-cathohc 
doctors [a]. In the next rank may be placed the 

| Articles 


la] When the confeſſion of Aug burg had been preſented 
to the diet of that city, the Roman-catholic doctors were em- 
ployed to refute the doctrines it contained; and this pre- 
tended refutation was alſo read to that auguſt aſſembly. A 
reply was immediately drawn up by MEtancTHon, and pre- 
ſented to the emperor ; who, under the pretext of a pacific 
ſpirit, refuſed to receive it. This reply was publiſhed after- 
wards, under the title of Apologia Confeſionis Auguſtane ; and 
is the defence of that confeſſion, mentioned by Dr. Mosnerm 
as annexed to it. To ſpeak plain, MeLancTron's love of 
peace and concord ſeems to have carried him beyond what he 
owed to the truth, in compoſing this Defence of the conſeſſion 
of Augſburg. In the edition of that defence that ſome Luther- 
ans (and CHYTREUS among others) look upon as the moſt 
genuine and authentic, MELancTHox makes ſeveral ſtrange 


conceſſions to the church of Rome; whether through ſervile fear, 


exceſſive charity, or heſitation of mind, I will not pretend to 
determine. He ſpeaks of the preſence of CHRIST's body in 
the euchariſt in the very ſtrongeſt terms that the Roman-catho- 
lies uſe to expreſs the monſtrous doctrine of Tran/ib/antia- 
tion; and adopts thoſe remarkable words of TyrzorHyYLacT, 


that the bread was not a figure only, but was TRULY changed 


into fleſp, He approves of that canon of the maſs, in which 


the prieſt prays that the bread may be changed into the body of 


Cbriſt. It is true that in ſome ſubſequent editions of the de- 
fence or apology now under conſideration, theſe obnoxious paſ- 
08 were left out, and the phraſeology, that had given fuch 
jalt offence, was conſiderably mitigated. There is an ample 
account of this whole matter, together with a hiſtory of the 
diſſenſions of the Butheran church, in the valuable and learned 
work of Hospin1an, entitled Hiftoriz Sacramentariæ Pars 
Fefterior, p. 199, & ſeq.—Theſe expreſſions, in MeLanc- 
THON's Apologia, will appear ſtill more ſurprifing, when we 
recollect that, in the courſe of the debates concerning the 
manner of Chriſt's preſence in the euchariſt, he, at length, 
ſeemed to lean viſibly towards the opinions of BucEx and 
Calvin; and that, after his death, his followers were cen- 
ſured and perſecuted in Saxony on this account, under the 

denomination 
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TORE rant 
The HISTORY of the Lutheran Cnvuncn. 


CENT. Articles of Smalcald [O], as they are commonly 


Ster. III. 


called, together with the ſhorter and larger Cale- 


Pa H. chiſms of LuTHER, deſigned for the inſtruction of 


—— — —— 


youth, and the improvement of ' perſons of riper 
years. To theſe ſtandard- books moſt churches 


add the Form of Concord; which, though it be not 


univerſally received, has not, on that account, 
occaſioned any animoſity or diſunion ; as the few 
points that prevent its being adopted by ſome 
churches are of an indifferent nature [c], and do 


not, 


denomination of Phzlippifts. This ſhews either, that the great 


man now under conſideration changed his opinions, or that 


he had formerly been ſeeking union and concord at the ex- 
nce of truth. 

e] The Articles, here mentioned, were drawn up at 
Smalcald by LuTHER, on occaſion of a meeting of the pro- 
teſtant electors, princes, and ſtates, at that place. They were 
principally deſigned to ſhew how far the Lutherans were diſ- 
Poſed to go in order to avoid a final rupture, and in what 
ſenſe they were willing to adopt the doctrine of Chriſt's pre- 
ſence in the euchariſt. And though the terms in which theſe 
articles are expreſſed be ſomewhat dubious, yet they are much 
leſs harſh and diſguſting than thoſe uſed in the Confe/ion, the 
Apology, and the Form of Concord, 

ice] Dr. Mos nEIu, like an artful painter, ſhades thoſe 
objects in the hiſtory of Lutheraniſm, which it is impoſſible 
to expoſe with advantage to a full view. Of this nature was 
the conduct of the Lutheran doctors in the deliberations relat- 
ing to the famous Form of Concord here mentioned; a conduct 
that diſcovered ſuch an imperious and uncharitable ſpirit, as 
would have been more conſiſtent with the genius of the court 
of Rome than with the principles of a proteſtant church. The 
reader, who is deſirous of an ample demonſtration of the 
truth and juſtice of this cenſure, has only to conſult the 
learned work of Rop. HospIN IAN, entitled, Concordia Di/- 
cors, ſeu de Origine et Progreſſu Formule Concordia Burgenſis. 
The hiſtory of this remarkable production is more amply re- 
lated in the thirty-ninth and following paragraphs of this firſt 
chapter, and in the notes, which the tranſlator has taken the 
liberty to add there, in order to caſt a proper light upon ſome 
things that are too intereſting to be viewed ſuperficially. In 
the mean time I ſhall only obſerve, that the points in the 
Form of Concord, that prevented its being univerſally received, 
are not of ſuch an indifferent nature as Dr. Mosrz1m ſeems 
10 
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not, in any degree, affect the grand and funda- 
mental principles of true religion [4]. | 

III. The form of public worſhip, and the rites 
and ceremonies that were proper to be admitted 
as a part of it, gave riſe to diſputes in ſeveral 
places, during the infancy of the Lutheran church. 
Some were inclined to retain a greater number of 
the ceremonies and cuſtoms that had been ſo ex- 
ceſſively multiplied in the church of Rome, than 
ſeemed either lawful or expedient to others. The 
latter, after the example of the Helvetic re- 
formers, had their views entirely turned towards 
that ſimplicity and gravity that characteriſed the 
Chriſtian worſhip in the primitive times; while 
the former were of opinion, that ſome indulgence 
was to be ſhewn to the weakneſs of the multitude, 
and ſome regard paid to inſtitutions that had ac- 
quired a certain degree of weight through long 
eſtabliſhed cuſtom. But as theſe contending 
parties were both perſuaded that the ceremonial 
part of religion was, generally ſpeaking, a matter 
of human inſtitution, and that conſequently a di- 
verſity of external rites might be admitted among 
different churches profeſſing the ſame religion, 
without any prejudice to the bonds of charity and 
fraternal union, theſe diſputes could not be of 
any long duration. In the mean time, all thoſe 
ceremonies and obſervances of the church of 


to imagine. To maintain the abiquity, or omnipreſence, of 
CarisT's body, together with its real and peculiar preſence, 
in the euchariſt, and to exclude from their communion the 
proteſtants, who denied theſe palpable abſurdities, was the 


plan of the Lutheran doctors in compoſing and recommendin 


the Form of Concord; and this plan can neither be looke 
upon as a matter of pure indifference, nor as a mark of Chriſ- 


tian charity, But for a farther proof of this, ſee 9 xxxix. al- 
ready referred to. 


{4] See, for an account of the Lutheran confeſſions of 


faith, CurisT, Kocaigri Bibliotheca Theolagie Symbdlice, 
p. 114, 5 . | 
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| CENT. Rome, whether of a public or private nature, that 
= ae carried palpable marks of error and ſuperſtition, 
| Par H. were every where rejected without heſitation ; and 
1 wiſe precautions were uſed to regulate the forms 
of public worſhip in ſuch a manner, that the ge- 
nuine fruits of piety ſhould not be choked by a 
multitude of inſignificant rites. Beſides, every 
church was allowed the privilege of retaining ſo 
much of the ancient form of worſhip as might be 
ſtill obſerved without giving offence, and as ſeemed 
ſuited to the character of the people, the genius 
of the government, and the nature and circum- 
ſtances of the place where it was founded. Hence 
it has happened, that, even ſo far down as the preſent 
times, the Lutheran churches differ conſiderably 
one from the other, with reſpect both to the num- 
ber and nature of their religious ceremonies; a 
circumſtance ſo far from tending to their diſho- 
nour, that it is, on the contrary, a very ſtriking 
proof of their wiſdom and moderation [e]. 
Concerning IV. The ſupreme civil rulers of every Lutheran 
ed and ſtate are clothed alſo with the dignity, and per- 
the torm ef form the functions of ſupremacy in the church. 
etched. The very eſſence of civil government ſeems ma- 
theren nifeſtly to point out the neceſſity of inveſting the 
church. ſovereign with this ſpiritual ſupremacy [F], and 
the tacit conſent of the Luthern churches has 
confirmed the dictates of wiſe policy in this reſpect. 
It muſt not, however, be imagined, that the an- 


e] See BAL TR. MersxnERVS, Lib. de Legibns, lib. iv. art. iv. 
queſt. iv. p. 662—666.—]Jo. Ab AM SCHERZERUS, Breviar. 
Hulſemann. Enucl. p. 13131321. | 

IF [/] Since nothing is more inconſiſtent with that ſubor- 
dination and concord, which are among the great ends of 
civil government, than imperium in imperio, i. e. two inde- 
pendent fovereignties in the ſame body politic: Hence the ge- 
nius of government, as well as the ſpirit of genuine Chriſti- 
anity, proclaims the equity of that conſtitution, that makes 
the ſupreme head of the ſtate, the ſupreme viſible ruler of the 
church. 


cient 
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cient rights and privileges of the people in eccle- C EN . 
ſiaſtical affairs have been totally aboliſhed by this ser. un, 
conſtitution of things; ſince it is certain, that the FA. 
veſtiges of the authority exerciſed by them in the 
primitive times, though more ſtriking in one 
place than in another, are yet more or leſs viſible 
every where. Beſides, it muſt be carefully re- 
membered, that all civil rulers of the Lutheran. 
perſuaſion are effectually reſtrained, by the fun- 
damental principles of the doctrine they profeſs, 
from any attempts to change or deſtroy the eſta- 
bliſhed rule of faith and manners, to make any al- 
teration in the eſſential doctrines of their religion, 
or in any thing that is intimately connected with 
them, or to impoſe their particular opinions upon 
their ſubjects in a deſpotic and arbitrary manner. 
The councils, or ſocieties, appointed by the 
ſovereign to watch over the intereſts of the church, 
and to govern and direct its affairs, are compoſed 
of perſons verſed in the knowledge both of civil 
and eccleſiaſtical law, and, according to a very 
ancient denomination, are called Conſiſtories. The 
internal government of the Lutheran church 
leems equally removed from epifcopacy on the one 
hand, and from preſoyteriani/m on the other, if we 
| except the kingdoms of Sweden and Denmark, who 
| retain the form of eccleſiaſtical government that 
; preceded the reformation, purged, indeed, from 


: the ſuperſtitions and abufes that rendered it fo 
odious [g]. . This conſtitution of the Lutheran 
£ hierarchy will not ſeem ſurpriſing, when the ſen- 


IF [g] In theſe two kingdoms the church is ruled by b;ops 
and ſuperintendants, under the inſpection and authority of the 
ſovereign. The Archbiſhop of Up/a/ is primate of Sweden, 
and the only archbiſhop among the Lutherans, The luxury and 
leentiouſnefs, that too commonly flow from the opulence of 
the Roman-catholic clergy, are unknown in theſe two 
northern ſtates; ſince the revenues of the prelate now men- 
toned do not amount to more than 400 pounds yearly, while 


hoſe of the biſhops are proportionably (mall, ; 
7 3 timents 
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timents of that people, with reſpect to eccleſiaſti. 
cal polity, are duly conſidered. - On the one hand, 
they are perſuaded that there is no law, of divine 
authority, which points out a diſtinction between 
the miniſters of the goſpel, with reſpe&'to rank, 
dignity, or prerogatives; and therefore they re- 
cede from epiſcopacy. But, on the other hand, 
they are of opinion, that a certain ſubordination, 
a diverſity in. point of rank and privileges among 
the clergy, are not only highly uſeful, but alſo 
neceſſary to the perfection of church communion, 
by connecting, in conſequence of a mutual de- 
pendence, more cloſely together the members of 


the ſame body; and thus they avoid the unifor- 


mity of the pre/ſbyterian government. They are 
not, however, agreed with reſpect to the extent of 
this ſubordination, and the degrees of ſuperiority 
and precedence that ought to diſtinguiſh their 
doctors ; for in ſome places this is regulated with 
much more regard to the ancient rules of church- 
government, than is diſcovered in others, As 
the divine law is filent on this head, different 
opinions may be entertained, and different forms 
of eccleſiaſtical polity adopted, without a breach 


of Chriſtian charity and fraternal union. 


The Luthe- 
ran litur- 
gies, their 
public wor- 
ſhip, and 
their me- 
thod of in- 
flructing. 


V. Every country has its own Liturgies, which 
are the rules of proceeding in every thing that 
relates to external worſhip and the public exerciſe 
of religion. Thele rules, however, are not of an 
immutable nature, like thoſe inſtitutions which 
bear the ſtamp of a divine. authority, but may be 
augmented, corrected, or illuſtrated, by the order 
of the ſovereign, when ſuch changes appear evi- 
dently to be neceſſary or expedient. The liturgies 
uſed in the different countries that have embraced 
the ſyſtem of LuTazR, agree perfectly in all the 
eſſential branches of religion, in all matters that 
can be looked upon as of real moment and im- 
portance ; but they differ widely in many things 

| : 
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of an indifferent nature, concerning which the © EN T. 
Holy Scriptures are ſilent, and which compoſe al; 
that part of the public religion that derives its PA. = 
authority from the wiſdom and appointment f- "i 
men. Aſſemblies for the celebration of divine 1 


worſnip meet every where at ſtated times. Here 

the Holy Scriptures are read publicly, prayers : | N 
and hymns are addreſſed to the Deity, the ſacra- bd 
ments are adminiſtered, and the people. are in- 
ſtructed in the knowledge of religion, and excited | 
to the practice of virtue by the [ of their vor 
miniſters. The wiſeſt methods are uſed for the 17 
religious education of youth, who are not only | 
carefully inſtructed in the elements of Chriſtianity 
in the public ſchovls, but are alſo examined, by 
the paſtors of the churches to which they belong, 
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in a public manner, in order to the farther im- | "1 

provement of their knowledge, and the more 1 
7 vigorous exertion of their faculties' in the ſtudy =— 
. of divine truth. Hence, in almoſt every pro- Ii 
# vince, Catechiſms, which contain the eſſential | 1a 
5 truths of religion and the main precepts of morality, . 
þ are publiſhed and recommended by the authority "70 
: of the ſovereign, as rules to be followed by the 9 
ch maſters of f 


chools, and by the miniſters of 
1 the church, both in their private and public in- 
ſtructions. But as Lor HER left behind him an 
accurate and judicious production of this kind, 

in which the fundamental principles of religion 
and morality are explained and confirmed with 
the greateſt perſpicuity and force both of evidence 

and expreſſion, this compendious Catechi/m of that 
eminent reformer is univerſally adopted as the 
firſt introduction to religious knowledge, and is 
one of the fandard-books of the church which 
bears his name. And, indeed, all the provincial ' 
catechiſms are no more than illuſtrations and en- 
largements on this excellent abridgment of faith 
and practice. 


You. IV. U Vi. Among 


* 
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o EN r. VI. Among the days that are held ſacred in the 
S. XVE ; Lutheran church (beſides that which is celebrated, 
PAT II. every week, in memory of CHRIST's reſurrection 
3 from the dead), we may reckon all ſuch as were 
days, ans fignalized by thoſe glorious and important events 
3 that proclaim the celeſtial miſſion of the Saviour, 
the Luther- and the divine authority of his holy religion [Y]. 
an church, Theſe ſacred feſtivals, the grateful and well-grounded 
piety of ancient times had always held in the higheſt 
veneration. But the Lutheran church has gone 
yet farther; and, to avoid giving offence to weak 
brethren, has retained ſeveral which ſeem to have 
derived the reſpect that is paid to them, rather 
from the ſuggeſtions of ſuperſtition than from the 
- - dictates of true religion. There are ſome churches, 
who carry the deſire of multiplying feſtivals ſo far, 
as to obſerve religiouſly the days that were for- 
merly ſet apart for celebrating the memory of the 

Twelve Apoſtles. . 

It is well known that the power of excommuni- 
cation, 1. e. of baniſhing from its boſom obſtinate 
and ſcandalous tranſgreſſors, was a privilege en- 
joyed and exerciſed by the church from the re- 
moteſt antiquity; and it is no leſs certain, that this 
privilege was perverted often to the moſt iniquitous 
and odious purpoſes. The founders, therefore, 
of the Lutheran church undertook to remove the 
abuſes and corruptions under which this branch of 
eccleſiaſtical diſcipline laboured, and to reſtore it 
to/its primitive purity and vigour. At firſt their 
attempt ſeemed to be crowned with ſucceſs ; ſince 
it is plain, that, during the ſixteenth century, n0 
- oppoſition of any moment was made to the wile 
and moderate exerciſe of this ſpiritual authority. 
But in proceſs of time this privilege fell 1mper- 
. ceptibly into contempt; the terror of excommu- 


[e] Such (for example) are the nativity, death, reſurrec- 
tion and aſcenſion of the Son of God; the deſcent of the holy 
Spirit upon the apoſtles on the day of Pentecoft, &c. _ 
| _ nication 


mentec 
teſtrain 
priſing, 
ners of 
and tha 
authorit 
public 


greſs, Y 


Proſpedt 


— 


nication loſt its force; and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline e E N T. 
was reduced to ſuch, a ſhadow, that, in moſt 8, 11. 
places, there are ſcarcely any remains, any traces Pas 11: 
of it to be ſeen at this day. This change may 
be attributed. partly to the corrupt propenſities of 
mankind, who are naturally deſirous of deſtroy- 
ing the influence of every inſtitution that is de- 
ſigned to curb their licentious paſſions. It muſt, 
however, be acknowledged, that this relaxation of 
eccleſiaſtical diſcipline was not owing to this cauſe 
alone; other circumſtances concurred to diminiſh 
the reſpe& and ſubmiſſion that had been paid to 
the ſpiritual tribunal. On the one hand, the 
clergy abuſed this important privilege in various 
ways; forme miſapplying the ſeverity of excom- 
munication through ignorance or imprudence, 
while others, ſtill more impiouſly, perverted an 
inſtitution, in itſelf extremely uſeful, to ſatisfy 
their private reſentments, and to avenge them- 
i- ſelves of thoſe who had dared to offend them. 
te n the other hand, the cannfels of certain perſons 
1- Wh power, who conſidered the privilege of excom- 
mynicating in the hands of the clergy as deroga- 
tory from the majeſty of the ſovereign, and detri- 
mental to the intereſts of civil fociety, had no 
(mall influence in bringing this branch of ghoſtly 
priſdiftion into diſrepute. It is however certain, 
that whatever cauſes may have contributed to pro- 
duce this effect, the effect itſelf was much to be la- 
mented; as it removed one of the rhoſt powerful 
reſtraints upon iniquity. Nor will it appear{ur- 
piling, when this is duly conſidered, that the man- 
ners of the Lutherans are ſo remarkably depraved, 
and that in a church that is deprived almoſt of all 
authority and diſcipline, multitudes affront the 
public by their audacious irregularities, and tranſ- 
preſs, with a frontleſs impudence, through the 
proſpe& of impunity. | 

7 VII. The 
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that belong to the hiſtory of the Lutheran church, 
ſince the happy eſtabliſhment of its liberty and in- 
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VII. The proſperous and unfavourable events 


dependence, are neither numerous nor remark- 
able, and may conſequently be mentioned in a few 
words. The riſe and progreſs of this church, 
before its final and permanent eſtabliſhment, 
have been already related ; but that very religious 


peace, which was the inſtrument of its ſtability ene 
and independence, fet bounds, at the ſame time, the 
to its progreſs in the empire, and prevented it By; 
effectually from extending its limits [i]. Towards De 
the concluſion of this century, GzBHARD, arch- 158 
biſhop of Cologn, diſcovered a propenſity to enter Rea 
into its communion, and, having contracted the vinc 
bonds of matrimony, formed the deſign of intro- into 
ducing the reformation into his dominions. But othe 
this arduous attempt, which was in direct con- neo 


tradiction with the famous Ecclęſiaſtical Reſer- unju 
vation [&] ſtipulated in the articles of the peace of null, 
religion concluded at Aug ſburg, proved abortive, and 
and the prelate was obliged to, reſign his dignity, alſo 
and to abandon his country [/]J. On the other WF latio 
hand, it is certain, that the adverſaries of the Mel 
Lutheran church were not permitted to diſturb its it he 


t [7] The reaſon of this will be ſeen in the following note. deriv 
le In the diet of Aug urg, which was aſſembled in the 


year 1555, in order to execute the treaty of Paſſau, the ſeveral latte1 
Rates, that had already embraced the Lutheran religion, were deba 
confirmed in the full enjoyment of their religious liberty. To Man 
prevent, however, as far as was poſſible, the farther progreſs of publ. 

the reformation, CHARLES V. ſtipulated for the catholics the di 
famous Ecclgſiaſtical Reſervation 3 by which it was decreed, that in 
if any archbiſhop, prelate, biſhop, or other eccleſiaſtic, ſhould, force 
in time to come, renounce the faith of Rome, his dignity aud was | 
benefice ſhould be forfeited, and his place be filled by tt cori 
chapter or college, poſſeſſed of the power of election. breth 

[/] See Jo. Dav. Kol EAI Differtatio de Gebhardo Truch/e/ et 

— Jo. PRT. a Lupewic Religniæ MStorum omnis & vi, tom. 

p. 383.— See alſo a German work, entitled, Lyſchuluige N l 
chrigen. A. 1748, p. 484. 6 tom. 1 


tranquillity 
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tranquillity, or to hurt, in any eſſential point, its 
liberty, proſperity, and independence. Their in- 
tentions, indeed, were malignant enough; and 
it appeared evident, from many ſtriking circum- 


attack upon the proteſtants, with a view to annul 


at Augſburg, and to have them declared public 
enemies to the empire. Such was undoubtedly 
the unjuſt and ſeditious deſign of Francis 
BuRCKHARD, in compoſing the famous book 
De Autonomia, which was publiſhed in the year 
1586; and alſo of Pisrokius, in drawing up the 
Reaſons, which the marquis of Babe alleged in 
vindication of his returning back from Lutheraniſm 
into the boſom of popery [mz]. Theſe writers, and 
others of the ſame ſtamp, treat the Religious Peace, 
negociated at Paſſau, and ratified at Augſburg, as 
unjuſt, becauſe obtained by force of arms, and as 
null, ' becauſe concluded without the knowledge 
and conſent of the Roman pontif. They pretend 
alſo to prove, that by the changes and interpo- 
lations, which they affirm to have been made by 
MzLanctaon, in the confeſſion of Aug /burg, after 
it had been preſented to the diet, the proteſtants 
forfeited all the privileges and advantages that they 
ot. WF derived from the treaty now mentioned. This 
latter accuſation gave riſe to long and warm 
debates during this and the following century. 
Many learned and ingenious productions were 
publiſhed on that occaſion, in which the Lutheran 
divines proved, with the utmoſt perſpicuity and 
force of argument, that the Confeſſion. of Aug ſburg 
was preſerved in their church in its firſt ſtate, un- 
corrupted by any mixture, and that none of their 
brethren had ever departed in any inſtance from 


In] See Cur. Avg. Sari, Hifor, Auguſt.” Confeſſion. 
tom. 1. lib. iv. cap. iii. p. 767. f | 


U 3 the 


ſtances, that they were ſecretly projecting a ne- 


the treaty of Paſſau, which had been confirmed 
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to maintain their own doctrine, and to ſtrengthen 


circumſtances, Add to this, the zeal of princes 
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the doctrines it contains IJ. They that felt moſt 
ſenſibly the bitter and implacable hatred of the 
papiſts againſt the doctrine and worſhip of the 
Lutheran church (which they diſdainfully called 
the new religion), were the members of that church 
who lived in the territories of Roman; catholic 
princes. This is more eſpecially true of the pro- 
teſtant ſubjects of the houſe of Auſtria [o], who 
have experienced, in the moſt affecting manner, 
the dire effects of bigotry and ſuperſtition ſeated 
on a throne, and who loſt the greateſt part of 
their hberty before the concluſion of this cen- 
tury. 

VIII. While the votaries of Rome were thus 
meditating the ruin of the Lutheran church, and 
exerting, for this purpoſe, all the powers of ſecret 
artifice and open violence, the followers of LurHTR 
were aſſiduouſly bent on defeating their efforts, 
and left no means unemployed, that ſeemed proper 


their cauſe. The calamities they had ſuffered 
were freſh in their remembrance; and hence they 
were admoniſhed to uſe all poſſible precautions to 
prevent their falling again into the like unhappy 


[z] See SAL1IG, Hiſt. Auguſt. Confeſſionis, tom. 1.—It can- 
not indeed be denied, that MEL.ancTron corrected and al- 
tered ſome paſſages of the Confeſſion of Aug fourg. "Nay, more; 
it is certain, that, in the year 1555, he made uſe of the extra- 
ordinary credit and influence he then had, to introduce among 
the Saxon churches an edition of that Confeſſion, which wes 
not only corrected in ſeveral places, but was, moreover, upon 
the whole, very different from the original one, But his con- 
duct in this ſtep, which was extremely audacious, or at leaf 
highly imprudent, never received the approbation of the Lu- 
theran church, nor was the Augſburg Confeſſion, in this new 
ſhape, ever admitted as one of the ſtandard-books of its faith 
and doctrine. 
lo] See the Auſtri Evangelica of the learned Ra up Aculus, 


tom. i. p. 152. tom. ii. p. 287. This work is compoſed in the 
German language. 18 f | 


and 
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and men in, power for the advancement of true CE . 7 
religion, which, it muſt be acknowledged, was 8, Cr. in. 


much greater in this century, than it is in the PA 1. i 
times in which we live. Hence the original con- 1 
federacy that had been formed among the German, 1 


princes for the maintenance of Lutheraniſm, and g 
of which the elector of Saxony was the chief, 
gained new ſtrength from day to day, and foreign - 
ſovereigns, particularly thoſe of Sweden and Den- | 1 
mark, were invited to enter into this grand alli- 
ance. And as it was univerſally agreed, that the i 
ſtability and luſtre of the riſing church depended | 
much on the learning of its miniſters, and the | 
progreſs of the ſciences. among thoſe in general 
who profeſſed its doctrines, ſo the greateſt part of 
the confederate princes promoted, with the greateſt 
zeal, the culture of letters, and baniſhed, wherever 
their ſalutary influence could extend, that baneful 
ignorance that is the mother of ſuperſtition. The 
academies founded by the Lutherans at Jena, 
Helmſtadt, and Altorf, and by the Calviniſts at 5 
Franeker, Leyden, and other places; the ancient 1 
univerſities reformed and accommodated to the 1 
conſtitution and exigences of à purer church | 

than that under whoſe influence they had been at 
firſt eſtabliſhed ; the great number of ſchools that 
* were opened in every city; the ample rewards, 
al- together with the diſtinguiſhed honours and privi- 
re; leges, that were beſtowed on men of learning and 
genius; all theſe circumſtances bear honourable 
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— teſtimony to the generous zeal of the German i 
pon princes for the advancement of uſeful knowledge, 44 
je" Theſe noble eſtabliſhments were undoubtedly ex- | 1 5 
io. penſive, and required large funds for their ſup- | is 
ney port. Theſe were principally drawn from the TA 


faith revenues and poſſeſſions, which the piety or ſu- LA 

perſtition of ancient times had conſecrated to 17 
he the multiplication of convents, the erection or Fl 
U4 embel- 99 
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embelliſhment of churches, and other religious 
uſes. | 

IX. Theſe generous and zealous efforts in the 
cauſe of learning were attended with remarkable 
ſucceſs. Almoſt all the liberal arts and ſciences 
were cultivated with emulation, and brought to 
greater degrees of perfection. All thoſe, whoſe 
views were turned to the ſervice of the church, 
were obliged to apply themſelves, with diligence 
and aſſiduity, to the ftudy of Greek, Hebrew, 


and Latin literature, in order to qualify them for 


forming, with dignity and ſucceſs, the duties of 


the ſacred function; and it is well known, that in 


theſe branches of erudition ſeveral Lutheran doc- 
tors excelled in fuch a manner, as to acquire a 
deathleſs name in the republic of letters. Me- 
LANCTHON, Carlo, CHyTR&AUs, REINECCIUS, 
and others, were eminent for their knowledge of 
hiſtory, More particularly FLAclus, one of the 
authors of the Centuriæ Magdeburgenſes * (that 
immortal work, which reſtored to the light of 
evidence and truth the facts relating to the riſe and 
progreſs of the Chriſtian church, which had been 
covered with thick darkneſs, and corrupted by in- 
numerable fables), may be deſervedly conſidered 
as the parent of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. Nor ſhould 
we omit mentioning the learned MARTIN CHEM- 
NITZ, to whoſe Examination of the Decrees of the 
Council of Trent, the hiſtory of religion is more in- 
debted, than many, at this day, are apt to imagine. 
While ſo many branches of learning were culti- 
vated with zeal, ſoine, it muſt be confeſſed, were 


ec * The joint authors of this famous work ( beſides 
Flacivs ItiyriGcus) were NicoLaus GalLus, Jo- 
HANNES WIGAN bus, and MaTTHIas JUDEX, all mini- 
ſters of Magdeburg; and they were aſſiſted by Cas PAR Nib- 
PRUCKIUS an Imperial counſellor, JoHAN NES BAT TI TA 
Hs1zcELivs an Auguſtinian, Bas L Fan ER, and others. 
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with them. It is, however, to be obſerved, that not- 
withſtanding the neglect with which theſe branches 
of ſcience ſeemed, too generally, to have been 
treated, the foundations of their culture and im- 
provement in future ages were really laid in this 
century. On the other hand, it is remarkable that 
Latin eloquence and poetry were carried to a ve 

high degree of improvement, and exhibited orators 
and poets of the firſt order; from which circum- 
ſtance alone it may be fairly concluded, that, if all 
the branches of literature and philoſophy were not 


brought to that pitch of perſection of which they 
were ſuſceptible, this was not owing to the want 
of induſtry or genius, but rather to the reſtraints 
hid upon genius by the infelicity of the times. 
All the votaries of ſcience, whom a noble emu- 
lation excited to the purſuit of literary fame, 


were greatly animated by the cxample, the in- 


who was deſervedly conſidered as the great and 


| leading dockor of the Lutheran church, and. whoſe 
] ſentiments, relating both to ſacred and profane 
1 erudition, were 5 univerſally reſpected, that 
0 ſcarcely any had the courage to oppoſe them. In 
a the next rank to this -eminent reformer may be 
. mentioned JoacHhIM CAMERARTIUS of Leipfie, a 
i- ſhining ornament to the republic of letters in this 
re century, who,-by his zeal and application con- 


tributed much to promote the cauſe of univerſal 
les learning, and more eſpecially the ſtudy of elegant 
literature. | 

X. The rexolutions of philoſophy among the 
| Lutheran doctors were many and various. 
LornEx and MELancTron ſeemed to ſet out 
with a reſolution to baniſh every ſpecies of philo- 


ſophy 


too little purſued. Among theſe we may place the c E Mr. 1 

hiſtory of literature and philoſophy ; the important „nt. br 
ſcience of criticiſm; the ſtudy of antiquities; and Pas 1. 
other objects of erudition that ſtand in connexion — 


fluence, and the inſtructions of Mzr.ancraon, 
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ſophy [»] from the church; and though it is im. 
poſſible to juſtify entirely this part of their conduct, 
yet they are leſs to be blamed than thoſe ſcholaſtic 
doctors, whoſe barbarous method of teaching 
philoſophy was inexpreſſively diſguſting, and 
who, by a miſerable abuſe of the ſubtile precepts 
of ARISTOTLE, had perverted the dictates of com- 
mon ſenſe, and introduced the greateſt obſcurity 
and confuſion both in philoſophy and religion, 
But though theſe abuſes led the two great men 
now mentioned too far, and were carrying them 
into the oppolite extreme; yet their own” recol- 
lection ſuſpended their precipitation, and they 
both perceived, before it was too late, that true 


. philolophy was neceſſary to reſtrain the licentious 


flights of mere genius and fancy, and to guard 
the ſanctuary of religion againſt the inroads of 


| ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm [e]. Jt was in conſe- 


quence of this perſuaſion that MeLancTaHon com- 

ſed, in a plain and familiar ſtyle, abridgments 
of almoſt all the various branches of philoſophy, 
which, during many years, were explained pub- 
licly to the ſtudious youth in all the Lutheran 
academies and ſchools of learning. - This cele- 
brated reformer may not improperly be conſidered 
as an eclectic; for though in many points he fol- 


Jowed ARISTOTLE, and retained ſome degree of 


[3] See CRIST. Aud. Hevmanxi Ada philoſopher. art. 
ji. part X. p. 579.—-Jo. HERM. as ELswicn, Diertat. di 
varia Ariſtotelis fortuna in Scholis Proteftantium, which Lau xoY 
has prefixed to his book De fortuna Ariſtotelis in Academia Pa- 
rifienfs, & viii. p. 15. $ Xu: p. 36. 

C7 [qg] Some writers, either through malignity or for want 
of better information, have pretended that Lur HR rejected 
the ſcholaſtic philoſophy through a total ignorance of its nature 
and precepts. 'Thoſe that have ventured upon ſuch an affertion 
muſt have been themſelves groſsly ignorant of the Hiſtory of 


Literature in general, as well as of the induſtry and erudition of 


LuTHER in particular. For a demonſtrative proof of this, 
ſee BRUckERI Hiſtoria Critica Phbilgſapbiæ, tom. iv. part . 


p. 94, 95, 96, Kc. : 
| propenſity 


learnin 
made 
territo. 
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propenſity to-the ancient philoſophy of the ſchools, 
yet he drew many things from the fecundity of his 
own genius, and had often recourſe alſo to the doc- 


trines of the Platonics and Stoics. 


XI. This method of teaching philoſophy, how- 
eyer recommendable on account of its ſimplicity 
and perſpicuity, did not long enjoy alone and 
unrivalled, the great credit and authority it had 
obtained. Certain acute and ſubtile doctors, 
having perceived that MzLancTHoN, in compo- 
ſing his Abridgments, had diſcovered a peculiar 
and predominant attachment to the philoſophy 
of ARISTOTLE, thought it was better to. go to the 
ſource, than to drink at the ſtream; and there- 
fore read and explained to their diſeiples the 
works of the Stagirite. On the other hand, it 
was obſerved, that the Jeſuits, and other votaries 
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of Rome, artfully made uſe of the ambiguous terms 


and the intricate ſophiſtry of the ancient ſchool- 
men, in order to puzzle the proteſtants, and to 
reduce them to filence, when they wanted ſuch 
arguments as were adapted to produce conviction. 
And, therefore, many proteſtant doctors thought 
it might be advantageous to their cauſe to have 
the ſtudious youth inſtructed in the myſteries of 
the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, as it was taught in 
the ſcheols, that thus they might be qualified to 
defend themſelves with the ſame weapons with 
which they. were attacked. Hence there aroſe, 
towards the concluſion of this century, three phi- 
loſophical ſets, the Melan#honian, the Ariſtotelian, 


and the Scholaftic. The firſt declined gradually, 


and ſoon diſappeared ; while the other two imper- 
ceptibly grew into one, and acquired new vigour 
by this coalition, increaſed daily in reputation and 
influence, and were adopted in all the ſchools of 
karning. It is true, the followers of Ramvs 
made violent inroads, in ſeveral places, upon the 
territories of theſe combined ſects, and ſometimes 


with 
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with a certain appearance of ſucceſs; but their hope; 
were tranſitory ; for after various ſtruggles they 
were obliged to yield, and were, at length, entirely 
baniſhed from the ſchools [r]. _ 

XII. Such alſo was the fate of the diſciples of 
Paracteisus, who, from the grand principle of 
their phyſical ſyſtem, were called Fire-phil/c- 
phers [F], and who aimed at nothing leſs than the 
total ſubverſion of the peripatetic philoſophy and 
the introduction of their own reveries into the 
public ſchools. Towards the concluſion of this 
century the Paracelſiſts really made a figure in 
almoſt: all the countries of Europe, as their ſect 
was patronized and ſupported by the genius and 
eloquence of ſeveral great men, who exerted 
themſelves, with the utmoſt zeal and affiduity, in 
its cauſe, and endeavoured, both by their writings 
and their tranſactions, to augment its credit. In 
England it found an eminent defender in M. 
RosexT FLoop, or Flupp, a man of a very 
fingular genius [J, who illuſtrated, or at leaſt 

attempted 


[+] Jo. Herm. aB ELswicn, De fatis Avriftot, in Scbolis 
Proteſt. & xxi. p. 54. — Jo. Georg. WalchHius, Hiſtoric 
Logices, lib. ii. cap. i. & ili. v. in Parergis Academicis, p. 613. 


| . 617.—OrTTo FRI D. Schurzius, De vita Chytrei, lib. iv. 


iv. p. 19. | 
CF [5] This fanatical ſe& of philoſophers had ſeveral deno- 
minations. They were called T heo/ophifts, from their declaim- 


ing againſt human reaſon as a dangerous and deceitful guide, and 


their repreſenting a divine and ſupernatural illumination as the 


only means of arriving at truth. They were called Ph:lo/ips! 


ignem, i. e. Fire- philaſophers, from their maintaining that the 
intimate eſſences of natural things were only to be known by 
the trying efforts of fire, directed in a chymical proceſs. They 
were, laſtly, denominated Paracelſiſts, from the eminent phyſician 
and chymiſt of that name, who was the chief ornament and 

leader of that extraordinary ſect. | 
t] The perſon here mentioned by Dr. Mosxe1 15 not 
the famous Dominican monk of that name, who, from his 
ardent purſuit of mathematical knowledge, was called the 
Serter, and who, from his paſſion for chymiſtry, was ſuſpeche 
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even in our times, are not entirely deſtitute of Vn. 


readers and admirers. The ſame philoſophy got 
a certain footing in France, had ſeveral votaries 
in that kingdom, and was propagated with zeal 


at Paris, by a perſon whoſe name was Rivies, in 


oppoſition to the ſentiments and efforts of the 
univerſity of that city [A]. Its cauſe was in- 
duſtriouſly promoted in Denmark by SkvxRI- 
nus [w]; in Germany by KunRaTH, an eminent 
phyſician at Dre/den, who died in the year 1605 [x]; 
and in other countries by a conſiderable number 
of warm votaries, who were by no means unſuc- 
ceſsful in augmenting its reputation, and multi- 
plying its followers. As all theſe heralds of the 
new philoſophy accompanied their inſtructions 
with a ſtriking air of piety and devotion, and 
ſeemed, in propagating their ſtrange ſyſtem, to 
propoſe to themſelves no other end than the ad- 
vancement of the divine glory, and the reſtoration 
of peace and concord in a divided church; a 
motive, in appearance, ſo generous and noble 
could not fail tro procure them friends and pro- 
tectors. Accordingly we find that, towards the 
concluſion of this century, ſeveral perſons, emi- 
nent for their piety and diſtinguiſhed by their zeal 
for the advancement of true religion, joined them- 
ſelves to this ſet. Of this number were the Lu- 
theran doctors WIoELIus, ARNDIUS, and others, 


of magic, but a famous phyſician born in the year 1574, at 
Milgate in Kent, and very remarkable for his attachment to 
the alchymiſts. See AxT. Woo, Athenar. Oxonienf. vol. i. 
p. 610. & Hift. et Antiq. Acad. Oxonienſ. lib. ti. p. 390.— 
P. GasszND1 Examen Philoſoph. Fluddane, tom. iii. opp. 
P. 259. 

IJ BouvLav, Hiſter. Acad. Pari/. tom. vi. p. 327, & paſſim, 
[ww] Jo. MorLEeri Cimbria Literata, rom. 1. P · 623. 

{x] Jo. MoLLs&1, zd. tom. ii. p. 440. 
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who were led into the ſnare by their ill-grounde( 
notions of human reaſon, and who apprehended 
that controverſy and argumentation might lead 
men to ſubſtitute anew the pompous and intricate 
Jargon of the ſchools in the place of ſolid and 
ſincere piety. 

XIII. Among thoſe that diſcovered a propen- 
fity towards the ſyſtem of the Paracelſiſts, or 
Theoſophiſts, was the celebrated DANIEL Hor- 
MANN, Profeſſor of Divinity in the univerſity of 
Helmſtadt, who, from the year 1598, had declared 
open war againſt philoſophy, and who continued 


to oppoſe it with the greateſt obſtinacy and vio- 


lence. Laying hold of ſome particular opinions 
of LuTHER, and certain paſſages in the writings 
of that great man, he extravagantly maintained 
that philoſophy was the mortal enemy of religion ; 
that truth was diviſible into two branches, the one 
Philoſophical and the other theological; and that 
what was true in philoſophy, was falſe in theology. 
Theſe abſurd and pernicious tenets naturally 
alarmed the judicious doctors of the univerſity, 
and excited a warm controverſy between Hoxrmann 


and his colleagues Owen GuNTHERUs, CoRNE- 


Lius MaARTIx, Joan CasELtus, and Duncan 
Lipper; a controverſy alſo of too much conſe- 
quence to be confined within ſuch narrow bounds, 


and which, accordingly, was carried on in other 
countries with the ſame fervour. Fhe tumults it 


excited in Germany were appeaſed by the interpo- 
ſition of HENRY JuLrvs, duke of Brunſwick, who, 
having made a careful inquiry into the nature of 


this debate, and conſulted the profeſſors of the 


academy of Roſtoc on that. ſubject, commanded 
Hormanw to retract publicly the invectives he 
had thrown out againſt philoſophy in his writings 
and in his academical lectures, and to acknow- 
ledge, in the moſt open manner, the harmony and 

union 
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vails in the Lutheran academies, is not of the 
ſame” tenor or ſpirit with that which was adopted 
in the infancy of the Reformation. As time and 
experience are neceſſary to bring all things to 
perfection, ſo the doctrine of the Lutheran church 
changed, imperceptibly and by degrees, its ori- 
ginal form, and was improved and perfected in 
many reſpects. This will appear both evident 
and ſtriking to thoſe who are acquainted with the 
hiſtory of the doctrines relating to the interpreta- 
tion of ſcripture, free-will, predeſtination, and 
other points, and who compare the Lutheran 
ſyſtems of divinity of an earlier date with thoſe 
that have been compoſed 1a modern times. The 
caſe could not well be otherwiſe. The glorious 
defenders- of religious liberty, to whom we owe 
the various bleſſings of the Reformation, as they 
7 were conducted only by the fuggeitions of their 
P natural ſagacity, whoſe advances in the purſuit of 
v knowledge are gradual and progreſſive, could not, 
D at once, behold the truth in all its luftre, and in 
N al its extent, but, as uſually happens to perfons 
- that have been long accuſtomed to the darkneſs of 
pnorance, their approaches towards knowledge 
were but flow, and their views of things bur im- 
perfect. The Lutherans were greatly aſſiſted both 
in correcting and illuſtrating the articles of their 
faith, partly by the controverſies they were 
obliged to carry on with the Roman-catholic 


[y] There is an accurate account of this controverſy, with 
an enumeration of the writings publiſhed on both fides of the 
queſtion, in the Life of Owen Guntherus, which is inſerted by 
Mor LER us, in his Cimbria Literata, tom. i. p. 229. See alſo 
Jo. HRM. an ELSswVwI CH, De fatis Ariſtotelis in Scholis Pro- 
tant. § xxvii. p. 76.— And a German work, entitled, 
CorrxR. Ax NOL D, Nirchen and Kitxer-Hiſtorie, p. 947. 
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church never pretended to divine inſpiration ; and 


The ſtate 
of exe getic 


theology. 


given in this chapter. They have been abſurdly 


the attention and employed the induſtry of the te- 


of the Lutheran church, contain all the treaſures 
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doctors, and the diſciples of ZuincLE and Car vi, 
and partly by the inteſtine diviſions that reigned 
among themſelves, of which an account ſhall be 


reproached, on account of this variation in their 
doctrine, by Bossuꝝr and other papal writers, who 
did not conſider that the founders of the Lutheran 


that it is by diſcovering firſt the errors of others, 


that the wiſe generally prepare themſelves for the 


inveſtigation of truth. 
XV. The firſt and principal object that drew 


formers, was the expoſition and illuſtration of the 
facred writings, which, according to the doctrine 


of celeſtial wiſdom ; all things that relate to faith 
and practice, Hence it happened, that the num- 
ber of commentators and expoſitors among the 
Lutherans was equal to that of the eminent and 
learned doctors that adorned that communion, 
At the head of them all, LuTaxzkr and MeL axc- 


THON are undoubtedly to be placed ; the former, | 
on account of the Ry and learning, diſcovered 


in his explications of ſeveral portions of ſcripture, 
and particularly of the Books of Moszs, and the 
latter, in conſequence of his commentaries on the 
Epiſtles of St. Pavr, and other learned labours 
of that kind which are abundantly known. 4 
ſecond claſs of expoſitors, of the ſame commu- 
nion, obtained alſo great applauſe in the learned 
world, by their ſucceſsful application to the ſtudy 
of the Holy Scriptures, in which we may rank 
MarTTr1as FLacivs, whoſe Gloſſary and Key to tht 
facred writings [z] is extremely uſeful in unfold- 
ing the meaning of the inſpired penmen ; Joi 
Buctnaacrus, JusTus Jonas, ANDREW OSlav- 


Lz] The Latin titles are Glo/a Scripture Sacre, and Clavit 
Scripture Sacre. | 
=> DER 
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DER, and MaRTINJ CHemniTz, whoſe Harmonies c tv T, 
of the Evangeliſts are not void of merit. To theſe , XV 
we may add Victor STRIGELIUS and JOACHIM PA I. 
CaMERARIUS, of whom the latter, in his Commen-. ——— 
tary on the New Teſtament, expounds the ſcriptures 

in a grammatical and critical manner only; and 

laying aſide all debated points of doctrine and re- 

ligious controverſy, unfolds the ſenſe of each 

term, and the ſpirit of each phraſe, by the rules of 

criticiſm and the genius of the ancient languages, 

in which he was a very uncommon proficient, 

XVI. All theſe expoſitors and commentators The reſpee- 
abandoned the method of the ancient interpreters, re merits 
who, neglecting the plain and evident purport of cred inter- 
the words of ſcripture, were perpetually torturing *] 
their imaginations, in order to find out a myſte- 
rious ſenſe in each word or ſentence, or were 
hunting after inſipid alluſions and chimerical ap- 
plications of ſcripture-paſſages, to objects which 
never entered into the views of the inſpired 
writers. On the contrary, their principal zeal and 
induſtry were employed in inveſtigating the natural 
force and ſignification of each expreſſion, in con- 
ſequence of that golden rule of interpretation in- 
culcated by LuTHER, That there is no more than one 
ſenſe annexed to the words of ſcripture throughout all 
the Books of the Old and New Teſtament [a]. It 
muſt, however, be acknowledged, that the exam- 
ples exhibited by theſe judicious expoſitors were 
far from being univerſally followed. Many, la- 
bouring under the old and inveterate diſeaſe of an 
irregular fancy and a ſcanty judgment, were till 
ſeeking for hidden fignifications and double 
meanings in the expreſſions of Holy writ, They 
were perpetually buſied in twiſting all the prophe- 


(Sy [a] This golden rule will be found often defettive and 
falſe, unleſs ſeveral prophetical, parabolical, and figurative 
Expreſſions be excepted in its application. 
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e E N r. cies of the Old Teſtament into an intimate con- 
828. 411, nexion with the life, ſufferings, and tranſactions 
Pazr il. of JE sus CHRIST; and were over-ſagacious in 
finding out, in the hiſtory of the patriarchal and 
Jewiſh churches, the types and figures of the 
events that have happened in modern, and that 
may yet happen in future times. In all this they 
diſcovered more imagination than judgment; 
more wit than wiſdom. Be that as it may, all 
the expoſitors of this age may be divided, me- 
thinks with propriety enough, into two claſſes, 
with LuTHER at the head of the one, and Mz- 
LANCTHON preſiding in the other. Some com- 
mentators followed the example of the former, 
who, after a plain and familiar explication of the 
ſenſe of ſcripture, applied its deciſions to the 
fixing of controverted points, and to the illuſtra- 
tion of the doctrines and duties of religion, 
Others diſcovered a greater propenſity to the me- 
thod of the latter, who firſt divided the diſcourſes 
of the ſacred writers into ſeveral parts, explained 
them according to the rules of rhetoric, and af- 
terwards proceeded to a more ſtrict and almoſt 
a literal expoſition of each part, taken ſeparately, 
applying the reſult, as rarely as was poſſible, to 

points of doctrine or matters of controverſy. 


Concerning XVII. Complete ſyſtems of theology were far 
debe ot from being numerous in this century, MeLanc- 


doctrine of THON, the moſt eminent of all the Lutheran 
eee doctors, collected and digeſted the doctrines of 
the church, which he ſo eminently adorned, into 
a body of divinity, under the vague title of Loci 
Communes, i. e. A Common Place Book of Theology. 
This compilation, which was afterwards, at dif- 


ferent times, reviewed, corrected, and enlarged 


by its author, was in ſuch high repute during 
this century, and even in ſucceeding times, that 
it was conſidered as an univerſal model of doctrine 


for all thoſe, who either inſtructed the people by | 


their 


a 
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their public diſcourſes, or promoted the know- EN Ti 
ledge of religion by their writings [5]. The title, 8 
prefixed to this performance, indicates ſufficiently Pau . 
the method, or rather the irregularity, that reigns 
in the arrangement of its materials; and ſhews 
that it was not the deſign of MELANCTHON to 
place the various truths of religion in that ſyſte- 
matical concatenation, and that ſcientific order and 
connexion, that are obſerved by the philoſophers 
in their demonſtrations and diſcourſes, but to 
propoſe them with freedom and ſimplicity, as 
they preſented themſelves to his view. Accord- 9 
ingly, in the firſt editions of the book under 'Þ 
conſideration, the method obſerved, both in de- 4 
lineating and illuſtrating theſe important truths, 
is extremely plain, and is neither loaded with the 
terms, the definitions, nor the diſtinctions, that 
abound in the writings of the philoſophers. Thus 
did the Lutheran doctors, in the firſt period of 
the riſing church, renounce and avoid, in imita- 
tion of the great reformer whoſe name they bear, 
all the abſtruſe reaſoning and ſubtile diſcuſſions | 
of the ſcholaſtic doors. But the ſophiſtry of 
their adverſaries, and their perpetual debates with 
the artful champions of the church, of Rome, en- 
ed them by degrees, as has been already ob- 
erved, to change their language and their me- 
thods of reaſoning ;, ſo that, in proceſs of time, 
the ſimplicity that had reigned in their theological 
ſyſtems, and in their manner of explaining the 
truths of religion, almoſt totally diſappeared. 
Even MeLaxncTHron himſelf fell imperceptibly 
into the new method, or rather into the old me- 
thod revived, and enlarged the ſubſequent editions 
of his Loci Communes, by the addition of ſeveral 
philoſophical illuſtrations, deſigned to expoſe the 
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[3] See Jo. Franc. Buppevs, //agoge ad Thieligiam, lib. 
Us cap. i. & xi. tom. i. p. 381. | | 
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Roman-catholic 
doctors. As yet, however, the diſcuſſions of 
philoſophy were but ſparingly uſed, and the un- 
intelligible jargon of the ſchoolmen was kept 


at a certain diſtance, and ſeldom borrowed. But 


The te of 


morality a- 


mong the 


Luther ans, 


when the founders of the Lutheran church were 
removed by death, and the Jefuics attacked the 
principles of the Reformation with redoubled ani- 
moſity, armed with the intricate and perplexing 
dialectic of the ſchools; then, indeed, the ſcene 
changed, and theology aſſumed another aſpect. 
The ſtratagem employed by the Jeſuits corrupted 
our doors, induced them to revive that intricate 
and abſtruſe manner of defending and illuſtrating 
religious truth that LurRHER and his aſſociates 
had rejected, aad to introduce, into the plain and 
artleſs 
thiſtles, all the dark and devious labyrinths of the 
ſcholaſtic philoſophy. This unhappy change was 
deeply lamented by ſeveral divines of eminent 
piety and learning about the commencement of 
the ſeventeenth century, who regretted the loſs 
of that amiable ſimplicity that is the attendant on 
divine truth; but they could not prevail upon the 


profeſſors, un the different univerſities, to ſacrifice | 


the jargon of the ſchools to the dictates of com- 
mon ſenſ: 
unaffected method of teaching theology that had 
been introduced by LuTaytr. Theſe obſtinate 
doors pleaded neceſſity in behalf of their ſcho- 
laſtic divinity, and looked upon this pretended 


neceſſity as ſuperior to all authorities, and all ex- | 


amples, however reſpectable, 


connexion that there 1s between faith and prac- 
tice, between the truths and duties of religion, 


will eaſily perceive the neceſſity that there was of 


reforming the corrupt morality, as well as the ſu- 


perſtitious doctrines, of the church of Rome. It 
” Js 


paths of theology, all the thorns and 


nor to return to the plain, ſerious, and | 


XVIII. Thoſe who are ſenſible of the intimate 


cratec 


51 
raliſant 
raliſers 
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is therefore, natural, that the ſame perſons, who ex Nr. 


had ſpirit enough to do the one, ſhould think ,, 


XVI. 
CT. III. 


themſelves obliged to attempt the other. This P a= 11. 
they accordingly attempted, and not without a 


certain degree of ſucceſs; for it may be affirmed, 
with truth, that there 1s more genuine piety and 
more excellent rules of conduct in the few practi- 
cal productions of LurHER, MeLancTHoON, WEL- 
LER, and Rivivs, to mention no more, than are 
to be found in the innumerable volumes of all the 
ancient Caſuiſts and Moraliſers [c], as they are 
called in the barbarous language of thefe remote 
periods. It 1s not, however, meant even to in- 
ſinuate, that the notions of theſe great men con- 
cerning the important ſcience of morality were 
either ſufficiently accurate or extenſive. It ap- 
pears, on the contrary, from the various debates 
that were carried on during this century, con- 
cerning the duties and obligations of Chriſtians, 
and from the anſwers that were given by famous 
caſuiſts to perſons perplexed with religious ſcru- 
ples, that the true principles of morality were not 
as yet fixed with perſpicuity and preciſion, the 
agreement or difference between the laws of na- 
ture and the precepts of Chriſtianity ſufficiently 
examined and determined, nor the proper dif- 
"0 WM tinions made between thoſe parts of the goſpel- 
ad diſpenſation, which are agreeable to right reaſon, 
and thoſe that are beyond its reach and compre= 
henſion. Had not the number of adverſaries, 
with whom the Lutheran doctors were obliged to 
contend, given them perpetual employment in 
the field of controverſy, and robbed them of that 
precious leiſure which they might have confe- 
crated to the advancement of real piety and vir- 


le] The moral writers of this century were called Me- 


raliſantes, a barbarous term, of which the Engliſh word Mo- 
ralifſers bears ſome reſemblance. 
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tue, they would certainly have been free from the 
defects now mentioned, and would, perhaps, have 
equalled the beſt moral writers of modern times, 
This conſideration will alſo diminiſh our wonder 
at a circumſtance, which otherwiſe might ſeem 
ſurpriſing, that none of the famous Lutheran doc- 
tors attempted to give a regular ſyſtem of mo- 
rality. MELancTyon himſelf, whoſe exquiſite 
judgment rendered him peculiarly capable of re- 
ducing into a compendious ſyſtem the elements of 
every ſcience, never ſeems to have thought of 
treating morals in this manner ; but has inſerted, 
on the contrary, all his practical rules and inſtruc- 
tions under the theological articles that relate to 
the law, fin, free-will, faith, hope, and charity. 
XIX. All the divines of this century were edu- 
cated in the ſchool of controverſy, and fo trained 
up to ſpiritual war, that an eminent theologian, 
and a bold and vehement diſputant, were conſi- 
dered as ſynonymous terms. It could ſcarcely, 
indeed, be otherwiſe, in an age when foreign 
quarrels and inteſtine diviſions of a religious na- 
ture threw all the countries of Europe into a ſtate 
of agitation, and obliged the doctors of the con- 
tending churches to be perpetually in action, or 
at leaſt in a poſture of e Theſe champions 
of the Reformation were not, however, all ani- 
mated with the ſame ſpirit, nor did they attack 
and defend with the ſame arms. Such of them as 
were contemporary with LuTHER, or lived near 
his time, were remarkable for the ſimplicity of 
their reaſoning, and attacked their adverſaries 
with no other arguments than thoſe which they 
drew from the declarations of the inſpired writers, 
and the deciſions of the ancient fathers. Towards 


the latter end of the century this method was 
conſiderably changed, and we ſee thoſe doctors, 
who were its chief ornaments, reinforcing their 
cauſe with the ſuccours of the Ariſtotelian philo- 
| fophy, 


diſpu 
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ſophy, and thus loſing, in point of perſpicuity 
and evidence, what they gained in point of ſub- 


been already obſerved more than once, that they 
were too naturally, though inconſiderately, led to 
adopt this method of diſputing by the example of 
their adverſaries the Roman catholics. The lat- 
ter having learnt, by a diſagreeable and diſ- 
couraging experience, that their cauſe was unable 
to ſupport that plain and perſpicuous method of 
reaſoning, that 1s the proper teſt of religious and 
moral truth, had recourſe to ſtratagem when 
evidence failed, and involved both their argu- 
ments and their opinions in the dark and jntricate 
mazes of the ſcholaſtic philoſophy; and it was 
this that engaged the proteſtant doors to change 
their weapons, and to employ methods of defence 
unworthy of the glorious cauſe in which they had 
embarked. | 

The ſpirit of zeal that animated the Lutheran 
divines was, generally ſpeaking, very far from 
being tempered by a ſpirit of charity. If we ex- 


e cept MeELancTHoON, in whom a predominant 
A mildneſs and ſweetneſs of natural temper triumphed 
r over the contagious ferocity of the times, all the 
'$ diſputants of this century diſcovered too much 
i- WT bitterneſs and animoſity in their tranſactions and 
k in their writings. LuTHeR himſelf appears at the 
as head of this ſanguine- tribe, wo he far ſurpaſſed 
ar in invectives and abuſe, treating his adverſaries 


of with the moſt brutal aſperity, and ſparing neither 
| rank nor condition, however elevated or reſpect- 
able they might be. It muſt indeed be con- 
ſeſſed, that the criminal nature of this aſperity 
and vehemence will be much alleviated, when 
they are conſidered in one point of view with the 
genius of theſe barbarous times, and the odious 
cruelty and injuſtice of the virulent enemies, 
whom the oppreſſed reformers were called to en- 


XR 4 counter, 


tilty and imagined ſcience. It is true, as has PA II. 
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CENT. counter. When the impartial inquirer conſiders 
Scr. 111, the abominable calumnies that were laviſhed on 
Pazr I. the authors and inſtruments of the Reformation; 
— when he reflects upon the horrors of fire and 
ſword employed, by blood-thirſty and bigotted 
tyrants, to extirpate and deſtroy thoſe good men 
whom they wanted arguments to perſuade and 
convince; will not his heart burn with a generous 
indignation? and will he not think it in ſome 
meaſure juſt, that ſuch horrid proceedings ſhould 
be repreſented- in their proper colours, and be 
ſtigmatized by ſuch expreſſions as are ſuited to 
their demerit ? 
Three peri- XX. In order to form a juſt idea of the internal 
e ſtate of the Lutheran church, and of the revolu- 
edin ble tions and changes that have happened in it, with 


hiſtory of . . 3 
che Lather- their true ſprings and real cauſes, it is neceſſary 


an chureh. to conſider the hiſtory of that church under three 


diſtinct periods. The it of theſe extends from 
the commencement of the Reformation to the 
death of Lu rRHER, which happened in the year 
1546. The ſecond takes in the ſpace of time 
elapſed between the death of LuTaer and that of 
MELAaNncTHON, and conſequently terminates in 


; the year 1560; while the remainder of the cen- | 


tury is comprehended in the third period. 


The FIRST PER10D, 


Dugi the Firſ period, all things were 
tranſacted in the Lutheran church in a manner 
conformable to the ſentiments, counſels, and 
orders of LuTazrR. This eminent reformer, | 
whoſe undaunted reſolution, and amazing credit 
and authority, rendered him equal to the moſt 

. arduous attempts, eaſily ſuppreſſed the commo- |} 
tions and diſſenſions that aroſe from time to time 
in the church, and did not ſuffer the ſects, that 
ſeveral had attempted to form in its boſom, to 

Ati | gather 
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gather ſtrength, or to arrive at any conſiderable 
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degree of conſiſtence and maturity. The natural e 1 


conſequence of this was, that, during the life of Pr 1. 


that great man, the internal ſtate of the Lutheran 
church was a ſtate of tolerable tranquillity and re- 
poſe; and all ſuch as attempted to foment divi- 
lions, or to introduce any eſſential changes, were 
either ſpeedily reduced to ſilence, or obliged to 
retire from the new community. 

XXI. The infancy of this church was troubled 
by an impetuous rabble of wrong- headed Fanatics, 
who introduced the utmoſt confuſion wherever 
they had occaſion to ſpread their peſtilential errors, 
and who pretended that they had received a di- 
vine inſpiration, authoriſing them to erect a new 
kingdom of Car1sT, in which ſin and corruption 
were to have no place. The leaders of this tur- 
bulent and riotous ſect were Munztr, STORCHI1vus, 
STUBNER, and others, partly Swiſs, and partly 
Germans, who kindled the flame of diſcord and 
rebellion in ſeveral parts of Europe, and chiefly in 
Germany, and excited among the ignorant multi- 
tude tumults and commotions, which, though 
leſs violent in ſome places than in others, were, 


nevertheleſs, formidable wherever they appear- 


ed [4]. The hiſtory of this ſeditious band is full 
of obſcurity and confuſion. A regular, full, and 
accurate account of it neither has, nor could well 
be, committed to writing; ſince, on the one 
hand, the opinions and actions of theſe Fanatics 
were a motley chaos of inconſiſtencies and contra- 
dictions, and, on the other, the age, in which 
they lived, produced few writers who had either 
the leiſure or the capacity to obſerve with dili- 


[d]. Jo. Ba»TisTA Orr ius, in his Annales Auabaptiſt. p. 


9. has collected a conſiderable number of facts relating to 


theſe fanatical commotions, which are alſo mentioned by all 


de writers of the Hiſtory of the Reformation. 


* 
y 
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and tumults of this extraordinary kind. It is 
however certain, that, from the moſt profligate 
and abandoned part of this enthuſiaſtical multi- 
tude, thoſe ſeditious armies were formed, which 
kindled in Germany the War of the Peaſants, and 
afterwards ſeized upon the city of Munſter, involy- 


ing the whole province of Wefphalia in the moſt 


dreadful calamities. It is alſo well known, that 
the better part of this motley tribe, terrified by 


the unhappy and deſerved fate of their unworthy 


aſſociates, whom they ſaw extirpated and maſſa- 


cred with the moſt unrelenting ſeverity, faved 


themſelves from the ruin of their ſect, and, at 


length, embraced the communion of thoſe who 


are called Mennonites [el. The zeal, vigilance, 
and reſolution of LurHER happily prevented the 
diviſions, which the odious diſciples of Munzz 
attempted to excite in the church he had founded, 
and preſerved the giddy and credulous multitude 
from their ſeductions. And it may be fafely 
affirmed, that, had it not been for the vigour and 
fortitude of this active and undaunted reformer, 
the Lutheran church would, in its infancy, have 
fallen a miſerable prey to the enthuſiaſtic fury of 
theſe deteſtable fanatics [/]. 


XXII. Fanatics and enthuſiaſts of the kind now 


deſcribed, while they met with the warmeſt oppo- 
ſition from LuTHer, found, on the contrary, in 


ti [2] The tumults of the anabaptiſts in Germany, and the 
junction of the better part of them with MEN NOx, have already 


been mentioned in a curſory manner, Sect. I. chap. ii. $ xxl. } 
For an ample account of the origin, doctrine, and progreſs of 
the Mennonites, ſee the third chapter of the ſecond part of this 


third ſection. Cent. xvi. | 

IF [/] The danger, that threatened the Lutheran church 
in theſe tumults of the German anabaptiſts, was ſo much the 
greater on account of the inclination, which Munz ER and 


STorcx diſcovered, at firit, for the ſentiments of LuTHER, | 
and the favourable diſpoftion, which CarRoLosTADT ſeemed, | 


for ſome time, to entertain with reſpeR to thele fanatics. 
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CaRoLOSTADT, his colleague, ſuch a credulous e ENT, 
attention to their ſeductions, as naturally flattered 3 r. in. 


them with the hopes of his patronage and favour. 
This divine, who was a native of Franconia, was 
neither deſtitute of learning nor merit; but im- 

rudence and precipitation were the diſtinguiſned 
les of his warm and violent character. Of theſe 
he gave the moſt evident marks, in the year 1522, 


when, during the abſence of LurhER, he excited 
no ſmall tumult at Mittemberg, by ordering the 


images to be taken out of the churches, and other 
enterpriſes of a raſh and dangerous nature [g]. 
This tumult was appeaſed by the ſudden return 
of LuTHeR, whoſe preſence and exhortations 
calmed the troubled ſpirits of the people; and 
here muſt we look for the origin of ih rypture 
between him and CaroLosTapT. For the latter 
immediately retired from Mittemberg to Orlamund, 
where he not only oppoſed the ſentiments of 


lg! The reader may perhaps imagine, from Dr. 
Mosxz1n's account of this matter, that CA ROLosr Apr in- 
troduced theſe changes merely by his own authority; but this 
was far from being the caſe ; the ſuppreſſion of private maſſes, 
the removal of images out of the churches, the abolition of the 
law which impoſed celibacy upon the clergy, which are the 
changes hinted at by our hiſtorian as raſb and perilous, were ef- 
ſected by CaROLOSTADT in conjunction with Bucenaacius, 
Meraxcrhox, Jonas AmsDORFF, and others, and were 
confirmed by the authority of the elector of Saxony. So that 


PART ll, 


1 there is ſome reaſon to apprehend, that one of the principal 
cauſes of LuTaztr's diſpleaſure at theſe changes, was their 
being introduced in his abſence ; unleſs we ſuppoſe that he 

1 had not ſo far got rid of the fetters of ſuperſtition, as to be 

Y ſenſible of the abſurdity and of the pernicious conſequences of 

+ the uſe of images, c. As to the abolition of the law that 

'" WT inpoſed celibacy on the clergy, it is well known, that it was 

de object of his warmeſt approbation. This appears from the - 

h following expreſſions in his letter to AmsDoree : CaroLos- 

de p tie mire placent : novi puellam : comfortet eum Dominus 

i Wi” bonum exemplum inhibende et minuende Papiſticæ libidinis. 


Y He confirmed ſoon afterwards this approbation by his own, 
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CENT. LuTHER concerning the Euchariſt [Y], but alſo 
N as diſcovered, in ſeveral inſtances, a fanatical turn of 
Paz 71. mind [i]. He was therefore commanded to leave 
—— the electorate of Saxony, which he did according]y, 


and repaired to Switzerland, where he propagated 
his doctrines, and taught with ſucceſs, firſt at 
Zurich, and afterwards at Baſil, retaining ſtil, 
however, as long as he lived, a favourable diſpo- 
ſition towards the ſect of the anabaptiſts, and, in 


] This difference of opinion between Carorosr apr 
and LuTHER concerning the euchariſt, was the true cauſe of 
the violent rupture between thoſe two eminent men, and it 
was very little to the honour of the latter. For, however the 


- explication, which the former gave of the words of the inf. 


tution of the Lord's ſupper, may appear forced, yet the ſenti- 
ments he entertained of that ordinance as a commemoration of 


Cnr1sT's death, and not as a celebration of his bodily pre. 


ſence, in conſequence of a conſubtantiation with the bread and 
wine, are infinitely more rational than the doctrine of Lu- 
THER, which is loaded with ſome of the moſt palpable abſur. 
dities of tran/ub/tantiation. And if it be ſuppoſed that CA RO- 
LOSTADT ſtrained the rule of interpretation too far, when he 
alleged, that CHR ISH pronounced the pronoun /i, (in the 
words This is my body) pointing to his body, and not to the 
bread, what ſhall we think of LuTazs's explaining the non- 
ſenſical doctrine of conſulſtantiation by the ſimilitude of a red- 
hot iron, in which two elements are united, as the body of 
CnRISTT is with the bread in the euchariſt? But of this more 


in its proper place. 


t [i] This cenſure is with too much truth applicable to 
CaroLosTaADT.— Though he did not adopt the impious and 
abominable doctrines of MuxZzER and his band (as Dr. 
Mos HEIM permits the uninſtructed reader to imagine by men- 
tioning, in general, as being a friend to theſe fargtics), yet he 
certainly was chargeable with ſome extravagancies, that were 
obſervable in the tenets of that wrong-headed tribe. He was 


for aboliſhing the civil /aw, with the municipal laws and con- 
ſtitutions of the German empire, and propoſed ſubſtituting I 
the law of Moses in their place. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf by | 
railing at the academies, declaiming againſt human learning, 


and other follies, 
| Great wits to-madneſs nearly are allied. 


| See Vat. Exn. LoscukRxI Hiftoria motuum inter Lutherans t 
Reformat. part I. cap. i—Dan. GERDEs, Jita Careleftadii, in 


Miſcell. Groningen/. novis, tom. i. 
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general, to all enthuſiaſtic teachers, who pretended © 1 
to a divine inſpiration [&]. Thus then did Lu- ster. im. 
THER, in a ſhort ſpace of time, lay this new ſtorm P 1 H. 
that the precipitation of CARoLOSTADT had raiſed al 
in the church. 

XXIII. The reforming ſpirit of CaroLosTapr, Schwenck- 
with reſpect to the doctrine of Curisr's preſence ©** 
in the euchariſt, was not extinguiſhed by his 
exile, in the Lutheran church. It was revived, 
on the contrary, by a man of much the ſame turn 
of mind, a Sileſian knight, and counſellor to the 
duke of Lignitz, whoſe name was GaspAR 
SCHWENCKFELDT. This nobleman, ſeconded by 
VALENTINE  CRAUTWALD, a man of eminent 


t [4] This affirmation of Dr. Mosne1m wants much to be 
modified, In the original it ſtands thus, Dum wixit vero ana- 
baptiflarum, et haminum divina viſa j actantium partibus ami- 
cum ſeſe oftendit, i. e. as long as he lived, he fſhewed himſelf a 
friend to the anabaptiſts, and other enthuſiaſts who pretended to 
divine inſpiration. But how could our hiftorian affert this 
without reſtriction, ſince it is well known that CaroLosTADT, 
after his baniſnment from Saxony, compoſed a treatiſe againſt 
enthuſiaſm in general, and againſt the extravagant tenets and 
the violent proceedings of the anabaptiſts in particular? N 
more ; this treatiſe was addreſſed to LT HER, who was fo af - 
ſected by it, that, 5 of the unworthy treatment he had 
pen to CarROLOSTADT, he pleaded his cauſe, and obtained 

om the elector a permiſſion for him to return into Saxony. 
dee GERD ERS, Vita Caroloftadis, in Miſcell. Groningen. After 
this reconciliation with LUTHER, he compoſed a treatiſe on 
the euchariſt, which breathes the moſt amiable ſpirit of mo- 
deration and humility; and, having peruſed the writings of 
LulncLE, where he ſaw his own ſentiments on that ſubject 
maintained with the greateſt perſpicuity and force of evidence, 
be repaired, a ſecond time, to Zurich, and from thence to 
Bafil, where he was admitted to the offices of paſtor and pro- 
ſeſſor of divinity, and where, after having lived in the exem- 
plary and conſtant practice of every Chriſtian virtue, he died, 
amidſt the warmeſt effuſions of piety and reſignation, on the 
2;th of December, 1541. All this is teſtified ſolemnly in a 
letter of the learned and pious G XN us of Baſil, to PiT1s- 
eus, chaplain to the eleCtor Palatine, and ſhews how little 
credit ought to be given to the aſſertions of the ignorant 
Moa zl, or to the inſinuations of the inſidious Boss uE r. 
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learning, who lived at the court of the prince now 
mentioned, took notice of many things, which he 


Peu U. looked upon as erroneous and defective, in the 


opinions and rites eſtabliſhed by LVrHER; and, 


had not the latter been extremely vigilant, as well 


as vigorouſly ſupported by his friends and adhe- 
rents, would have undoubtedly brought about a 
conſiderable ſchiſm in the church. Every circum- 
ſtance in SCHWENCKFELDT's conduct and appear- 
ance was adapted to give him credit and influence, 
His morals were pure, and his life, in all reſpects, 
exemplary. His exhortations in favour of true 


and ſolid piety were warm and perſuaſive, and his 
-principal zeal was employed in promoting it 


among the people. By this means he gained the 
eſteem and friendſhip of many learned and pious 
men both in the Lutheran and Helvetic churches, 
who favoured his ſentiments, and undertook to 


defend him againſt all his adverſaries [J. Not- 


withſtanding all this he was baniſhed by his ſove- 
reign both from the court and from his country, 
in the year 1528, only becauſe ZuinGLE had ap- 
proved of his opinions concerning the euchariſt, 
and declared that they did not differ eſſentially 
from his own, From that time the perſecuted 
knight wandered from place to place, under va- 
rious turns of fortune, until death put an end to 


his trials in the year 1561 [m]. He had founded 


_ a ſmall congregation in Silgia, which were perk- 


. — ConR. SCHLUSSELBURGI Catalog: Hæreticor. 
liſhed at Francfort in the year 1599, in 8vo.—The moſt accu- 
rate accounts of this nobleman have been given by Cx. Au. 
Saris. in his Hiftor. Auguſt. Confeſſionis, tom. iii. lib. xi. 
p. 951. and by Gopy. ARNOLD, in a German work, entitled, 
Kirchen und Ketzer Hiſtorie, p. 720. both which authors have} 


[7] See Jo. Cow Rx. FugsLixi Centuria I. Epiſftolar à Refor- 
matoribus Helveticis Scriptar. 169. 175. 225. Muſeum Helvetic. 


tom. iv. p. 445» . 
[m] Jo. Wicandi Schwenckfeldianiſmus, Lipſ. 1 586, in 4t0- 


pleaded the cauſe of SCHWENCKFELDT, 


b. x. pub- 
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cuted and ejected in our times by the popiſh poſ- CEN r. 
ſeſſors of that country; but have been reſtored to ,, I. 


: = ** 2 cT, III. 
their former habitations and privileges, civil and Pax i. 


religious, lince the year 1742, by the preſent king 
of Pruſſia In]. | 

XXIV. The upright intentions of ScuwencK- The doc- 
FELDT, and his zeal for the advancement of true gin 
piety, deſerve, no doubt, the higheſt commenda- fele. 
tion; but the ſame thing cannot be ſaid of his 
prudence and judgment. The good man had a 
natural propenſity towards fanaticiſm, and fondly 
imagined that he had received a divine commiſſion 
to propagate his opinions. He differed from 
LuTHER, and the other friends of the Reformation, 
in three points, which it is proper to ſelect from 
others of leſs conſequence: The jr/ of theſe. 
points related to the doctrine concerning the eu- 
chariſt. SCHWENCKFELDT inverted the followin 
words of CHRIST: This is my body, and inſiſted 
on their being thus underſtood : © My body is 
« THIS, 1. e. ſuch as this bread which is broken 
« and conſumed : a true and real food, which 
* nouriſheth, ſatisfieth, and delighteth the ſoul. 
« My blood is THis, that is, ſuch in its effects as 
* the wine, which ſtrengthens and refreſheth the 
* heart.” The poor man imagined that this 
wonderful doctrine had been revealed to him from 
heaven; which circumſtance alone is a ſufficient 
demonſtration of his folly. 

The /econd point in which he differed from Lu- 
THER, was in his hypothefis relating to the efficacy 
of the divine word. He denied, for example, 
that the external word, which is committed to 
witing in the Holy Scriptures, was endowed 
mth the power of healing, illuminating, and re- 
wrong the mind; and he aſcribed this power to 


ul See an account of ScuwzxncxrELDT's Confeſſion of Faith, 
uſo. Cyr, Kocit i Bibliatheca Theologie Symbolice, p. 457. 
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CENT. the internal word, which, according to his notion, 
Pi, 4 was Cnr1sT himſelf. His diſcourſes, however, 
Pas T Y. concerning this internal word were, as uſually 
happens to perſons of his turn, fo full of confu. 
fron, obſcurity, and contradiction, that it was 
difficult to find out what his doctrine really was, 
and whether or not it reſembled that of the Myſtics 
and Quakers, or was borrowed from a different 

ſource. 
His doctrine concerning the human nature of 
CarisT, formed the third ſubject of debate be- 
tween him and the Lutherans. He would not 
allow CHRIST's human nature, in its exalted ſtate, 
to be called a creature, or a created ſubftance, as 
ſuch denomination appeared to him infinitely 
below its majeſtic dignity, united as it is, in that 
glorious ſtate, with the divine eſſence. This 
notion of SCHWENCKFELDT bears a remarkable 
affinity to the doctrine of EuTycaes, which, how- 
| ever, he profeſſed to reject; and, in his turn, 
accuſed thoſe of Neſtorianiſm, who gave the de- 
nomination of a creature to the human nature of 

CHRIST, For 

XXV. An intemperate zeal, by ſtraining too 
far certain truths, turns them into falſehood, or, 
at leaſt, often renders them the occaſion of the 
moſt pernicious abuſes. A ſtriking inſtance of 
this happened during the miniſtry of Lurz. 
For, while he was inſiſting upon the neceſſity c 
imprinting deeply in the, minds of the people that 
doctrine of the goſpel, which repreſents CHRIST! 
merits as the ſource of man's falvation, and while 
be was eagerly employed in cenſuring and refuting 
the popiſh doors, who mixed the law and g- 


The Anti- 
nomians, 


together, and repreſented eternal happineſs as dd 


fruit of legal obedience, a fanatic aroſe, h 


abuſed his doctrine by over-ſtraining it, and thu$ 
opened a field for the moſt dangerous errors 


This new teacher was Jon AcricoLa, a native 
By o 


Cray. I. The HISTORY of the Lutheran Cuvrcn, 


of Aifleben, and an eminent doctor of the Lu- 
theran church, though chargeable with vanity, 
preſumption, and artifice, He firſt began to 
make a noiſe in the year 1538, when from the 
doctrine of Lur HER, now mentioned, he took 
occaſion to declaim againſt the /aw, maintaining 
that it was neither fit to be propoſed to the 
people as a rule of manners, nor to be uſed in 
the church as a means of inſtruction ; and that the 
goſpel alone was to be inculcated and explained 
both in the churches and in the ſchools of learn- 
ing. The followers of ACRICOLA were called 
Antinomians, i. e. enemies of the law. But the 
fortitude, vigilance, and credit of LuTazr ſup- 
preſſed this ſect in its very infancy; and AcricoLa, 
intimidated by the oppoſition of ſuch a reſpectable 
adverſary, acknowledged and renounced his per- 
nicious ſyſtem. But this recantation does not ſeem 
to have been ſincere; ſince it is ſaid, that, when 
his fears were diſpelled by the death of LuTazs, 
he returned to his errors, and gained proſelytes to 
his extravagant doctrine [0]. 

- XXVI. The tenets of the  Antinomians, if their 
adverſaries are to be believed, were of the moſt 
noxious nature and tendency; for they are 
ſuppoſed to have taught the looſeſt and moſt 
diſſolute doctrine in point of morals, and to have 
maintained, that it was allowable to follow the 
impulſe of every paſſion, and to tranſgreſs, without 
reluctance, the divine law, provided the tranſ- 
greſſor laid hold n ChRIST, and embraced his 
merits by a lively faith. Such, at leaſt, is the 
repreſentation that is generally given of their 
doctrine; but it ought not to be received with 
too much credulity. For whoever looks into this 


[0] See CAS PAR. SAGITTARIUS Jntroduf. ad Hiſftor. Ec- 
teraſt. tom. i. p. 838. BAVYLE Dictionnaire, tom. ii. at the ar- 
licle Is L EBIUSs.— Cox R. SCHLUSSELBURGII Catalog. Hæret. 
lb. iv.—G. Ax xOT D. Kirchen und Ketxer Hiſtorie, p. 813. 
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matter with attention and impartiality, will ſoon 
be perſuaded, that ſuch an abſurd and impious 
doctrine is unjuſtly laid to the charge of AckI- 
cola, and that the principal fault of this 
preſumptuous man lay in ſome harſh and in- 
accurate expreſſions, that were ſuſceptible of 
dangerous and pernicious interpretations. By the 
term law he underſtood the Ten Command- 
ments, promulgated under the Moſaic diſpen- 
fation; and he conſidered this law as enacted 
for the Jews, and not for Chriſtians, He ex- 
plained, at the ſame time, the term Goſpel 
(which he conſidered as ſubſtituted in the place 
of the law) in its true and extenſive ſenſe, as 
comprehending not only the doctrine of the merits 
of CHRIST rendered ſalutary by faith, but alſo 
the ſublime precepts of holineſs and virtue, de- 
livered by the divine Saviour as rules of obe— 
dience. If, therefore, we follow the intention of 
AcricoLa, without interpreting, in a rigorous 
manner, the uncouth phraſes and improper ex- 
preſſions he fo frequently and ſo injudiciouſly 
employed, his doctrine will plainly amount to this: 
«© That the Ten Commandments, publiſhed during 
tc the miniſtry of Moss, were chiefly deſigned 
te for the Jews, and on that account might be 
ce lawfully neglected and laid aſide by Chriſtians: 
« and that it was ſufficient to explain with 
cc perſpicuity, and to enforce with zeal, what 


c CHRIST and his apoſtles had taught in the 
both with reſpect to the 
c means of grace and ſalvation, and the obliga- } 
The greateſt } 


« New Teſtament, 


ce tions of repentance and virtue.” 


part of the doctors of this century are charge- 
able with a want of preciſion and conſiſtency | 
in expreſſing their ſentiments; hence their real 
ſentiments have been miſunderſtood, and opinions 
have been imputed to them which they never 


he ö 


entertained. 


CAP. I. The HisToxy of the Lutheran CuvacH, 


* 


The Stcond PERITO D. 


XXVII. Arrex the death of LuTazr, which 


happened in the year 1546, Paitiy MELANCTHO 


was placed at the head of the Lutheran doctors. 
The merit, genius, and talents of this new chief 
were, undoubtedly, great and illuſtrious; though 
it muſt, at the ſame time, be confeſſed, that he 
was inferior to LuTHiR in many reſpects [p], 
and more eſpecially in courage, ſtedfaſtneſs, and 
perſonal authority. His natural temper was ſoft 
and flexible; his love of peace almoſt exceſſive ; 
and his apprehenſions of the diſpleaſure and re- 
ſentment of men in power were ſuch as betrayed a 
puſillanimous ſpirit. He was ambitious of the 
eſteem and friendſhip of all with whom he had 
any intercourſe, and was abſolutely incapable of 
employing the force of threatenings, or the re- 
ſtraints of fear, to ſuppreſs the efforts of religious 
faction, to keep within due bounds the irregular 
love of novelty and change, and to ſecure to the 
church the obedience of its members. It is alſo 
to be obſerved, that MERLANCTHOx's ſentiments, 
on ſome points of no inconſiderable moment, were 
entirely different from thoſe of LurRHER; and it 
may not be improper to point out the principal 
ſubjects on which they adopted different ways of 
thinking. 8 

In the fr/t place, MeLancTaoN was of opinion, 
that, for the ſake of peace and concord, many 


[J] It would certainly be very difficult to point out the 
many reſpects in which Dr. Mos HE Iu affirms that Lu r HER was 
ſuperior to MRLAN THOR. For if the ſingle artiele of courage 
and firmneſs of mind be excepted, I know no other reſpect in 
which MELaxnCTHON is not ſuperior, or at leaſt. equal, to 
LuTayzr. He was certainly his equal in piety and virtue, 
and much his ſuperior in learning, judgment, meekneſs, and 
humanity, 
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things might be connived. at and tolerated in the 
church of Rome, which LuTatr conſidered as 
abſolutely inſupportable. The former carried fo 
far the ſpirit I toleration and indulgence, as to 
diſcover no reluctance againſt retaining the ancient 
form of eccleſiaſtical government, and ſubmitting 
to the dominion of the Roman pontif, on certain 
conditions, and in ſuch a manner, as. might be 


without prejudice to the obligation and authority 


of all thoſe truths that are clearly revealed in the 
Holy Scriptures. | | 

A ſecond occaſion of a diverſity of ſentiments 
between theſe two great men was furniſhed by the 


tenets which LurRHER maintained in oppoſition to 


the doctrines of the church of Rome. Such were 
his ideas concerning faith, as the only cauſe of 
ſalvation, concerning the neceſſity of good works 
to our final happineſs, and man's natural incapa- 
city of promoting his own converſion. In avoid- 
ing the corrupt notions which were embraced by 
the Roman-catholic doctors on theſe important 
points of theology, LuTazr ſeemed, in the judg- 
ment of MELANCTHON, to lean too much towards 
the oppoſite extreme [q]. Hence the latter inclined 
to think, that the ſentiments and expreſſions of his 
colleague required to be fomewhat mitigated, leſt 
they ſhould give a handle to dangerous abuſcs, 
and be perverted to the propagation of pernicious 
errors, 

It may be obſerved, thirdly, that though Mr- 
LANCTHON adopted the ſentiments of LuTarR in 


{ [7] It is certain, that Lur HER carried the doctrine 
of Juſtification by Faith to ſuch an exceflive length, as ſeemed, 
though perhaps contrary to his intention, to derogate not on!) 
from the neceſſity of good works, but even from their obliga- 
tion and importance. He would not allow them to be conli- 


dered either as the conditions or means of ſalvation, nor even 29 


a preparation for receiving it. 


relation 
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relation to the euchariſt [7], yet he did not conſider 
their controverſy with the divines of Switzerland 
on that ſubject, as a matter of ſufficient moment to 
occalion a breach of church-communion and fra- 
ternal concord between the contending parties. He 
thought that this happy concord might be eaſily 
preſerved, by expreſſing the doctrine of the eu- 
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chariſt, and CnRIST's preſence in that ordinance, . 


in general and ambiguous terms, which the two 
churches might explain according to their reſpec- 
tive ſyſtems. | 

Such were the ſentiments of MEeLancTaHox, 
which, though he did not entirely conceal durin 
the life of Lur HER, he delivered, nevertheleſs, 
with great circumſpection and modeſty, yielding 
always to the authority of his colleague, for whom 
he had a fincere friendſhip, and of whom 
alſo he ſtood in awe. But no ſooner were the 
eyes of LuTHER cloſed, than he inculcated with 
the greateſt plainneſs and freedom, what he had 
before only hinted at with timorouſneſs and cau- 


Ye] It is ſomewhat ſurpriſing to hear Dr. Mos aEIM af- 
firming that MELAxCTHonN adopted the ſentiments of LUTHER 
in relation to the euchariſt, when the contrary is well known. 
It is true, in the writings of MzsLancTHoON, which were 
publiſhed before the year 1529, or 1530, there are paſſages, 
which ſhew that he had not, as yet, thoroughly examined the 
controverſy relating to the nature of CHRIS 's preſence in the 
euchariſt. It is alſo true, that during the diſputes carried on be- 
tween Wes TPHAL and CaLvin, after the death of LuTrer, 
concerning the rea/ preſence, he did not declare himſelf in an 
open manner for either fide (which, however, 1s a preſumptive 
proof of his leaning to that of Carvin), but expreſſetl his ſor- 
row at theſe diviſions, and the ſpirit of animoſity by which they 


were inflamed. But whoever will be at the pains to read the 


letters of M ELAN CTHON to CAaLvix upon this ſubject, or 
thoſe extracts of them that are collected by Hospinian, in the 
ſecond volume of his Hiſtoria Sacramentaria, p. 428. will be per- 
ſuaded, that he looked upon the doctrine of Conſub/tantiation 
not only as erroneous, but even as idolatrous; and that nothing 
but the fear of inflaming the preſent diviſions, and of not be- 
mg ſeconded, prevented him from declaring his ſentiments 
1 See alſo Dictionnaire de Bax LE, art. MELANCTHON, 
note 
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The eminent rank Mrrancrtyon held 
among the Lutheran doctors rendered this bold 


Parr li. manner of proceeding extremely diſagreeable to 
——- many. His doctrine accordingly was cenſured and 


The 20i2- 
phoriftic 
CONfrover- 
ſy, or ihe 


diſpute con 


cerning 
mal ters cf 
an indiffe- 


TEnt nature. 


oppoſed ; and thus the church was deprived of the 
tranquillity it had enjoyed under LuTazR, and ex- 
hibited an unhappy ſcene of animoſity, contention, 


and diſcord. 


XXVIII. The riſe of theſe unhappy divi- 
ſions muſt be dated from the year 1548, when 
CHARLES V. attempted to impoſe upon the 
Germans the famous edict, called the Interim. 
Maurice, the new eleCtor of Saxony, defirous to 
know how far ſuch an edict ought to be reſpected 
in his dominions, aſſembled the doctors of }/it- 
temberg and Leipfic in the laſt mentioned city, and 
propoled this nice and critical ſubject to their 
ſerious examination. Upon this occaſion MEL axc- 
Thor, Complying with the ſuggeſtions of that 
lenity and moderation that were the great and 
leading principles in the whole courſe of his con- 
duct and actions, declared it as his opinion, that, 
in matters of an #zdifferent nature, compliance 
was due to the imperial edicts [s]. But in the 
claſs of matters indifferent, this great man and 
his aſſociates placed many things which had ap- 

eared of the higheſt importance zo Lr HER, and 
could not, of conſequence, be conſidered as in- 
different by his true diſciples [7]. For he regarded 


as 


[] The piece in which MzLANxHHON and his aſſociates 
delivered their ſentiments relating to things indiferent, is com- 
monly called, in the German language, Das Leipziger Interim, 
and was republiſhed at Leipſic in 1721, by BIEEK Tus, in a 
work, entitled, Das dreyfache Interim. | 

EF [2] If. they only are the true diſciples of LuTHER, who 
ſubmit to his judgment, and adopt his ſentiments in theological 
matters; many doctors of that communion, and our hiſtorian 
among the reft, muſt certainly be ſuppoſed to have forfeited 
that title, as will abundantly appear hereafter. Be that as it 
may, MgLancTRon can ſcarcely, if at all, be yn in 

placing 
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as ſuch, the doctrine of juſtification by faith alone; 
the neceſſity of good works to eternal ſalvation; the 
number of the ſacraments ; the juriſdiction claimed 
by the pope and the biſhops ; extreme unction; the 
obſervation of certain religious feſtivals, and ſe- 
veral ſuperſtitious rites and ceremonies. Hence 
aroſe that violent ſcene of contention and diſ- 
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cord, that was commonly called the Adiapho- 


riſtic u] controverſy, which divided the church 
during many years, and proved highly detrimen- 
tal to the progreſs of the Reformation. The de- 
tenders of the primitive doctrines of Lutheraniſm, 
with FLAc1us at their head, attacked with incre- 
dible bitterneſs and fury the doctors of Mittemberg 
and Leipſic, and particularly MeLancTHoON, by 
whoſe counſel and influence every thing relating 
to the Interim had been conducted, and accuſed 
them of apoſtacy from the true religion. Mz- 
LANCTHON, on the other hand, ſeconded by the 
zeal of his friends and diſciples, juſtified his con- 
duct with the utmoſt ſpirit and vigour [w]. In 
this unlucky debate the two following queſtions 
were principally diſcuſſed : Firſt, whether the mat- 
ter that ſeemed indifferent to MELANCTHON were /0 
in reality ? This his adverſaries obſtinately de- 
med [x], Secondly, whether, in things of an in- 
different nature, and in which the intereſts of religion 


placing in the claſs of things indifferent the doctrines relating to 
faith and good works, which are the fundamental points of the 
Chriſtian religion, and, if I may uſe ſuch an expreſſion, the very 
binges on which the goſpel turns. 

(F [u] This controverſy was called Adiaphoriftick; and 
MetaxcTron and his followers Adiaphorifts, from the Greek 
word 24 «P02, which ſignifies indifferent. 

[w] ScyLuUssENBURGI Catalog. Hæreticor. lib xiii.— 
Ax NOL D's German work, entitled, Kirchen und Ketzer Hiſborie, 
lid, xvi. cap. xxvi. p. 816. SAL1c. Hiſtor. Aug. Confeff; vol. i. 
p. 611,—The German work entitled, Un/chuldige Nachrichten, 
A. 1702, p. 339. 393-—Luc. Osiax DRI Epitome Hiſtor. 
Eecleſ. Centur. xvi. p. 502. 

(F [x] See above, note [7]. 
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Rx, the enemies of the truth ? 


Paar H. XXIX. This debate concerning things indif- 
nie ferent became, as might well have been ex- 
verſy ſet on pected, a fruitful ſource of other controverſies, 
err? which were equally detrimental to the tranquillity 
Mzjor, con- Of the church, and to the cauſe of the Reformation, 


— * per The firſt to which it gave riſe, was the warm diſ- 
good works, pute concerning the necef/ity of good works, that 
was carried on with ſuch ſpirit againſt the rigid 
Lutherans, by GROROCE Major, an eminent teacher 
of theology at WMittemberg. MeLanoTHoN had 
long been of opinion, that the meceſ/ity of god 
Works, in order to the attainment of everlaſting ſal- 
vation, might be aſſerted and taught, as conform- 
able to the truths revealed in the goſpel ; and both 
he and his colleagues declared this to be their opi- 
nion, when they were aſſembled at Leipfic, in the 
year 1548, to examine the famous edict already 
mentioned [y]. This declaration was ſeverely 
cenſured by the rigid diſciples of LuTars, as 
contrary to the doctrine and ſentiments of their 
chief, and as conformable both to the tenets and 


.C ENT. are not eſſentially concerned, it be lawful to yield 19 


intereſts of the church of Rome; but it found an 


able defender in Major, who, in the year 1552, 
maintained the xeceſ/ity of good works againſt the 
extravagant aſſertions of AMSDORE. 
.a new controverſy between the rigid and moderate 
Lutherans, which was carried on with that keen- 


neſs and animoſity, that were peculiar to all debates | 


of a religious nature during this century. In the 
courſe of this warm debate, Amsbore was fo far 


tranſported and infatuated by his exceſſive zeal for 
the doctrine of LurnER, as to maintain, that good | 
works were an impediment to ſalvation ; from 
which imprudent and odious exprefſion the flame 
of controverſy received new fuel, and broke 


[y] The Interim of CARL ES V. 
forth 
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forth with redoubled fury. On the other hand, o E N T, 
Majonx complained of the malice or ignorance 5, u. 
of his adverſaries, who explained his doctrine in Paz 11, 


a manner quite different from that in which he 
intended it ſhould be underitood ; and, at length, 
he renounced it entirely, that he might not appear 
fond of wrangling, or be looked upon as a diſturber 
of the peace of the church. This ſtep did not, 
however, put an end to the debate, which was ſtill 
carried on, until it was terminated at laſt by the 
Form of concord [z]. | 
XXX. From the ſame ſource that produced the 
diſpute concerning the neceſſity of good works, 
aroſe the Hnergiſtical controverſy. The Syner- 
gifts [a], whoſe doctrine was almoſt the ſame with 
that of the Semi-pelagians, denied that God was 
the only agent in the converſion of ſinful man; and 
affirmed, that man co-operated with divine grace in 
the accompliſhment of this ſalutary purpoſe. Here 
allo MeLaxncTRON renounced the doctrine of Lu- 
THER; at leaſt, the terms he employs, in expreſſing 
his ſentiments concerning this 1ntricate ſubject, are 
ſuch as LuTHER would have rejected with horror; 
for in the conference at Leipſic, already mentioned, 
the former of theſe great men did not ſcruple to 


impreſſion of his grace was accompanied with 4 
= certain correſpondent action of their will. The 
es friends and diſciples of MeLancTtron adopted 
he this manner of ſpeaking, and uſed the expreſſions 


or | [z] ScyLuUssSENBURG, lib. vii. Catal. Hæreticor.— Ak- 

2 vol po Hift. Eccleſiæ, lib. xvi. cap. xxvii. p. 822.— Jo. Mu- 

* SEL Prælection. in Form. Concord. p. 181.—ARN. GREvig 

= ria Jon. WesTPHALL, p. 160. 

me FF [a] As this controverſy turned upon the co-operation 

ke of the human will with the divine grace, the perſons, who 
wantained this joint-agency, were called Synergi/ts, from a 

Creek word (oumgyna), which ſignifies co-operation, 


— 


The ſyner- 
giſtical cole 
troverſy. 


afirm, that God drew to himſelf, and converted, 
adult perſons in ſuch a manner, that the powerful 
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CENT. of their maſter to deſcribe the nature of the 
Sr ur. divine agency in man's converſion. But this 
P-z7 1. repreſentation of the matter was far from being 
agreeable to the rigid Lutherans. They looked 
upon it as ſubverſive of the true. and genuine doc- 
trine of LuTHER, relating to the ab/clute ſervitude 
of the human will [4], and the total inab'ility of 
man to do any good action, or to bear any part 
in his own converſion; and hence they oppoled 
the Synergi/?s, or Semi-pelagians, with the utmoſt 
animoſity and bitterneſs. The principal cham- 
pions in this theological conflict were S1R1GEL vs, 
who defended the ſentiments of Meravcrnos 
with ſingular dexterity and perſpicuity, and Fl a- 
civs, who maintained the ancient doctrine of 
LurhR: of theſe doctors, as alſo the ſubject of 
their debate, a farther account will be given pre- 
ſently [J. 

XXXI. During theſe diſſenſions, a new acade- 
berate gel, My was 1 at Jena by the dukes of Saxe- 
excize: ma- Weimar, the ſons of the famous Joan Freperick, 
ny he ens whoſe unſucceſsful wars with the emperor CHaRLts 
church. V. had involved him in ſo many calamities, and 

deprived him of his electorial dominions. The 
noble founders of this academy, having deſigned 
it for the bulwark of the proteſtant religion, as 
it was taught and inculcated by LuTaer, were 
particularly careful in choofing ſuch profeſſors and 
divines as were remarkable for their attachment 


Flacins, by 


dis intem- 


The doctrines of abfolute predeftination, irre/;fibi: 
_ - Fan impotence, were never Carried to a more ex- 
ceſſive length, nor maintained with a more virulent obſtinacy, 


by any divine, than they were by LUTHER. But in theſe times | 
he has very few followers in this reſpect, even among thoſe that 


bear his name. But of this more hereafter. 
[e] See ScnLuUssENBURC Catal, Hæreticor. lib. v.—G: 


ARNOLD. Hiftor, Ecclef. lib. xvi. cap. xxviii. p. 826.—BaYLE ] 


Didtionnaire, at the article SYNERGI1STES.—SALIG. Hiſber. 


Auguſt. 2 vol. iii. 5 6974 587. 880, Mos Prælidt. in 


Formulam 


ncordiæ, p , 
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to the genuine doctrine of that great reformer, 
and their averſion to the ſentiments of thoſe mo- 
derate Lutherans, who had attempted, by cer- 
in modifications and corrections, to render it 
fs harſh and diſguſting. And as none of the 
Lutheran doctors were ſo eminent, on account of 
their uncharitable and intemperate zeal for this 
ancient doctrine, as MaTTHew FLaAcivs, the vi- 
rulent enemy of MRLANCTHON, and all the Phi- 
lipiſts, he was appointed, in the year 1557, pro- 
ſellor of divinity at Jena. The conſequences of 
this nomination were, indeed, deplorable. For 
this turbulent and impetuous man, whom nature 
had formed with an uncommon propenſity to fo- 
ment diviſions and propagate diſcord, did not 
only revive all the ancient controverſies that had 
diftratted the church, but alſo excited new de- 
bates ; and ſowed, with ſuch avidity and ſucceſs, 
the ſeeds of contention between the divines of 
Weimar and thoſe of the electorate of Saxony, that 
a fatal ſchiſm in the Lutheran church was appre- 
hended by many of its wiſeſt members [4]. And, 


3 Wieed, this ſchiſm would have been inevitable, 
e Wh" tbe machinations and intrigues of FLacrvs had 
d Wpoduced the defired effect. For, in the year 


« 69, he perſuaded the dukes of Saxe-Weimor to 
re Necer a refutation of the errors that had crept into 
d e Lutheran church, and particularly of thoſe that 
m ere imputed to the followers of Mraxorhox, 
; o be drawn up with care, to be promulgated by 
% NNathority, and to be placed among the other reli- 
ex- Nous edicts and articles of faith that were in force 

n their dominions, But this pernicious deſign 
of dividing the church proved abortive; for the 
ther Lutheran princes, who acted from the true 


[4] See the famous letter of AucvsTvs, elector of Saxony, 
W erft FLacivs and his malignant attempts, which is 
allied by AR N. GREvVIVs, in his Memoria Job. Wif?phali, 
p 393» 
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and genuine principles of the Reformation, dif. Wl perſec 
approved of this ſeditious book, from a juſt ap- from 
prehenſion of its tendency to increaſe the preſent WM rematt 
troubles, and to augment, inſtead of diminiſhing, in his 
the calamities of the church [e]. wheth 

XXXII. This theological incendiary kindled WM LuTh 
the flame of diſcord and perſecution even in the XX 


church of Saxe-Weimar, and in the univerſity of trover 
Fena, to which he belonged, by venting his fury an in 
againſt STRIGEL1US VJ, the friend and diſciple of WM to his 
MzLancTHON. This moderate divine adopted, 
in many things, the ſentiments of his maſter, and 
maintained, particularly, in his public lectures, 
that the buman will, when under the influence of 
the divine grace leading it to repentance, was not 
totally unactive, but bore a certain part in the 
ſalutary work of its converſion. In conſequence 
of this doctrine, he was accuſed by FL acivs of 
Synergiſm, at the court of Sexe-/Yeimar.; and by 
the order of the prince was caſt into priſon, where 
he was treated with ſeverity and rigour. He was at 
length delivered from this confinement in the year 
1562, and allowed to reſume his former vocation, 
in conſequence of a declaration of his real fenti- 
ments, which, as he alleged, had been greatly 
miſrepreſented, This declaration, however, did 
not either decide or terminate the controverly; 
ſince STRIGELIus ſeemed rather to conceal his 
erroneous ſentiments [g] under ambiguous ex4 
preſſions, than to renounce them entirely. And 
indeed he was ſo conſcious of this himſelf, that, 
to avoid being involved in new calamities and 
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7 Sari, Hiſtoria Auguſt. Confeff, vol. iii. p. 476. | 
J] See the writers cited in the preceding notes; and alk 
- Bay1e's Dictionary, at the article STR1GEL1US. 

g] The ſentiments of SrRIGELIVUs were not, I hart 
reaſon to believe, very erronecus in the judgment of Dr. Moy 


SHEIM, nor are they {uch in the eſtimation of the greateſt puff 
of the Lutheran doctors at this day. | 


4 perſe 
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from Leipfic to Heidelberg, where he ſpent the 


in his religious opinions, that it is really doubtful 
whether he is to be placed among the followers of 
LUTHER or CALVIN. 

XXXIII. The iſſue, however, of this con- 
troverſy, which FLacius had kindled with ſuch 
an intemperate zeal, proved highly detrimental 


V 

s his own reputation and influence in particular, 
| 2s well as to the intereſts of the Lutheran church 
dn general. For while this vehement diſputant 
„Ius aſſailing his adverſary with an inconſiderate 
of WT ardour, he exaggerated fo exceſſively the ſenti- 
ot ments, which he looked upon as orthodox, as to 
e maintain an opinion of the moſt monſtrous and 
ce WM deteſtable kind; an opinion which made him ap- 
of WY pear, even in the judgment of his warmeſt friends, 
by WW odious heretic, and a corrupter of the true 
ere religion. In the year 1560, a public diſpute was 
1 WY eld at Veimar, between him and STRiGELIus, 
ear concerning the natural powers and faculties of the 
on, WJ human mind, and their influence in the converſion 
111. and conduct of the true Chriftian. In this con- 
1] ffrence the latter ſeemed to attribute to unaſſiſted 
did nature too much, and the former too little. The 


dne looked upon the fall of man as an event that 
extinguiſhed, in the human mind, every virtuous 
tendency, every noble faculty, and left nothing 
behind it but univerſal darkneſs and corruption. 
The other maintained, that this degradation of 
the powers of nature was by no means univerſal 
or entire; that the will retained ſtill ſome pro- 
penſity to worthy purſuits, and a certain degree 
of activity that rendered it capable of attainments 
n virtue. STRIGELIUS, Who was well acquainted 
wich the wiles of a captious philoſophy, propoſed 
to defeat his adverſary by puzzling ' him, and 
addreſſed to him, with that view, the following 
queſtion : 
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perſecutions, he retired from Jena to Leipfic, and CEN r. 


XVI. 
Sxcr. II 


remainder of his days; and appeared ſo unſettled P a « r 1. 


Some par- 
ticulars of 
the diſpute 
carried on 
by Flacius 
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Cc EN r. queſtion: Whether original fin, or the corrupt habit 


XVI, 
Ster. II. 
PAR II. 


. FLactivs procured him many reſpectable patrons 


The conſe - 
quences 
that aroſe 
from the 
imprudence 
of Flacius, 


tages rather than depart from it. 


which the human ſoul contracted by the fall, is y; 
be placed in the claſs of SUBSTANCES or ACCIDEnTy? 
FLacivs anſwered with unparalleled - imprudence 
and temerity, that it belonged to the former; 
and maintained, to his dying hour, this moſt 
extravagant and dangerous propoſition, that cri. 
ginal fin is the very ſubſtance of human natur,, 
Nay, ſo. invincible was the obſtinacy with which 
he perſevered in this ſtrange doctrine, that he 
choſe to renounce all worldly honours and advan. 
It was con- 
demned by the greateſt and ſoundeſt part of the 
Lutheran church, as a doctrine that bore no ſmall 
affinity to. that of the Manichzans, But, on the 
other hand, the merit, erudition, and credit of 


and able defenders among the moſt learned doctots 
of the church, who embraced his ſentiments, and 
maintained his cauſe with the greateſt ſpirit and 
zeal; of whom the moſt eminent were Cyxtac 
SPANGENBERG, CHRISTOPHER IREN/EUS, ard 
CALESTINE [Y]. 

XXXIV. Ir is ſcarcely poſſible to imagine how 
much the Lutheran church ſuffered from this ney 
diſpute in all thoſe places where its contagion had 
reached, and how detrimental it was to tie 
progreſs of Lutheraniſm among thoſe who fill 
adhered to the religion of Rexze. For the flame 
of diſcord ſpread far and wide; it was communi— 


cated even to thoſe churches which were erected 


[þ] SCHLUSSENBURG, Catalog. Hærelicor. lib. ii.— Te Lift 
of FLactvus, written in German by RITTER, and publiſhed 
in 8vo at Francfert, in the year 1725.—SAL16G. Hiſtor. Aug 
Confeſſion, vol. Wi. p. 59 3.— AxNOEDI Hiftor. Ecclifaf4 
hb xvi, cap. xxix. p. 829.— Mus #1 Prælect. in Formul. Cong 
cordie, p. 29.— Jo. Grorkcit LEUCKFELD1I Hiſtoria Saus 
genbergen/;s.— For a particular account of the diſpute, that way 
held publicly at Weimar, ſee the German work entitleds 


 Oofchuld Nachricht, p. 383. 
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in popiſh countries, and particularly in the Au- 
ſtrian territories, under the gloomy ſhade of a 
dubious toleration ; and it fo animated the Lu- 
theran paſtors, though ſurrounded on all fides by 
their cruel adverfaries, that they could neither be 
reſtrained by the dictates of prudence, nor by the 
ſenſe of danger [i]. Many are of opinion, that 
an ignorance of philoſophical diſtinctions and de- 
fnitions threw FLacius inconſiderately into the 
extravagant hypotheſis he maintained with ſuch 
obſtinacy, and that his greateſt hereſy was no 
more than a fooliſh attachment to an unuſual 
term. But FLactus ſeems to have fully refuted 


m this plea in his behalf, by declaring boldly, in 
he WY ſeveral parts of his writings, that he knew per- 


fectly well the philoſophical ſignification and the 
whole energy of the word ſub/zarce, and was by 
no means ignorant of the conſequences that would 
be drawn from the doctrine he had embraced [&]. 
Be that as it may, we cannot but wonder at the 
ſenſeleſs and exceſſive obſtinacy of this turbulent 
man, who choſe rather to facrifice his fortune, 
and diſturb the tranquillity of the church, than 
to abandon a word, which was entirely foreign to 
the ſubject in debate, and renounce an hypotheſis, 


that was compoled of the moit palpable contra- 
dictions. 


[] See a German work of BeR&R. Ra UAA, entitled, 
Ewiefache Zugabe zu dem Evangeliſch. Oeſterrich. p. 25. 29. 
32. 34. 43.64. The ſame author ſpeaks of the friends of 
FLacivs in Aaſtria; and particularly of IX ER avs, in his 
Preſbyterol. Auſtriace, p. 69. For an account of CEST INE, 
ſee the German work mentioned at the end of the preceding 
note. ' 

[4] This will appear evident to ſuch as will be at the pains 
to conſult the letters which WesTPHAL wrote to his friend 
FLactivs, in order to perſuade him to abſtain from the uſe of 
the word /ub/tance, with the anſwers of the latter. Theſe 
Letters and AxSw3Rs are publiſhed by ARNOLD GREVIus, in 
us Memoria Jo. WESTPHALI, p. 186, 
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The diſ- 

putes kind- 
led by Oſi- 
ander 


The HISsToRVY of the Lutheran Chuxch. 


XXXV. The laſt controverſy, that we ſhall 
mention, of thoſe that were occaſioned by the 
exceſſive lenity of MELANCTHON, was ſet on foot 
by Os1aNnDER, in the year 1549, and produced 


much diſcord and animoſity in the church. Had 


its firſt founder been yet alive, his influence and 
authority would have ſuppreſſed in their birth 
theſe wretched diſputes ; nor would Os1anps, 
who deſpiſed the moderation of MzLancTaoy, 
have dared either to publiſh or defend his crude 
and chimerical opinions within the reach of 
LornER. Arrogance and ſingularity were the 
principal lines in Os1aNnDER's character; he loved 
to ſtrike out new notions; but his views ſeemed 
always involved in an intricate obſcurity. The dil- 
putes that aroſe concerning the Interim, induced 
him to retire from Nuremberg, where he Had ex- 
erciſed the paſtoral charge, to Konig ſberg, where 
he was choſen profeſſor of divinity. In this new 
ſtation he began his academical functions, by 


propagating notions concerning the Divine Image, 


and the nature of Repentance, very different from 
the doctrine that LurRHER had taught on theſe 
intereſting ſubjects; and, not contented with this 


deviation from the common track, he thought 


proper, in the year 1550, to introduce conſider- 
able alterations and corrections into the doctrine 
that had been generally received in the Lutheran 
church, with reſpect to the means of our , 


tification before God. When we examine his 


diſcuſſion of this important point, we ſhall find 
it much more eaſy to perceive the opinions he 
rejected, than to underſtand the ſyſtem he had 


invented or adopted; for, as was but too uſual in 
this age, he not only expreſſed his notions in an 
obſcure manner, but ſeemed moreover perpetually 
in contradiction with himſelf. His doctrine, how- 
ever, when carefully examined, will appear to 
amount to the following propoſitions : © C1817) 
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« conſidered in his human nature only, could not, C E N r. 


« by his obedience to the divine law, obtain ,, 


XVI. 
cr. III. 


« juſtification and pardon for ſinners ; neither can Pas = Il. 


« we be juſtified before God by embracing and 
« applying to ourſelves, through faith, the 
« righteouſneſs and obedience of the man CHRIST. 
« Tt is only through that eternal and eſſential 
« righteouſneſs, which dwells in CHRIST confidered 
as God, and which reſides in his divine nature, 
that is united to the human, that mankind can 
© obtain complete ju/tification. Man becomes a 
partaker of this divine righteouſneſs by faith; 
* ſince it is in conſequence of this uniting prin- 
© ciple that CHRIST dwells in the heart of man, 
© with his divine righteouſneſs; now wherever 
© this divine righteouſneſs dwells, there God can 
© behold no ſin, and therefore, when it is preſent 
„ with CHRIST in the hearts of the regenerate, 
« they are, on its account, conſidered by the 
« Deity as righteous, although they be ſinners, 
« Moreover, this divine and juſtifying righteouſneſs 
of CHRIST excites the faithful to the purſuit of 
© holineſs, and to the practice of virtue.“ This 
doctrine was zealouſly oppoſed by the moſt emi- 
nent doctors of the Lutheran church, and, in a 
more eſpecial manner, by MzLancTHoN and his 
colleagues. On the other hand, Ostanper and 
lis ſentiments were ſupported by perſons of conſi- 
derable weight. But, upon the death of this 
noid and fanciful divine, the flame of contro- 
rerly was cooled, and dwindled by degrees into 
dothing [7]. 

XXX VI. The 


UI] See ScyLUSSELBURG11 Catalogus Hereticor. lib. vi. 
MOC DI Hiftor, Ecclef. lib. xvi. cap. xxiv. p.804.—CHR1ST, 
Hark NOR. Preufſiſche Kirchen-Hiſtorie, p. 309.—SAL1G. 
Wiforia Auguſt. Confeſſion. tom. ii. p. 922. The judgment 
that was formed of this controverſy, by the divines of Wittem- 
log, may be ſeen in the German work, entitled, Un/chuldige 

You, IV, 2 Nachrichten, 
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XXXVI. The doctrine of OsrAx DER, concern. 
ing the method of being juſtified before God, 


appeared ſo abſurd to SrANcARus, profeſſor of | 


Hebrew at Konig /berg, that he undertook to refute 
it. But while this turbulent and impetuous 
doctor was exerting all the vehemence of his zeal 
againſt the opinion of his colleague, he was hur. 
ried, by his violence, into the oppoſite extreme, 
and fell into an hypotheſis, that appeared equally 
groundleſs, and not leſs dangerous in its tendency 
and conſequences. OsfANx DER had maintained, 
that the man CHRIST, in his character of moral 


agent, was obliged to obey, for himſelf, the di- 


vine law, and therefore could not, by the imputa- 


tion of this obedience, obtain righteouſneſs or juſti- 


fication for others. From hence he concluded, 
that the Saviour of the world had been empowered, 


not by his character as man, but by his nature as 


God, to make expiation for our ſins, and recon- 
Cile us to the favour of an offended Deity. STax- 
CARUS, on the other hand, excluded entrely 
CurisT's divine nature from all concern in the 


ſatisfaction he made, and in the redemption he pro- 
cured for offending mortals, and maintained, that 
the ſacred office of a mediator between God and 


man belonged to Jesus, conſidered in his human 


nature alone. Having perceived, however, that 


this doctrine expoſed him to the enmity of many 
divines, and even rendered him the object of po- 


pular reſentment and indignation, he retired from} 
Konig ſberg into Germany, and from thence into 


Nachrichten, p. 141. and that of the doctors of Copenhagen, in} 
der Daniſchen Bibliotbec. part vii. p. 150. where there is an 
ample liſt of the writings publiſhed on this ſubject.— To form 
a juſt idea of the inſolence and arrogance of Os ia x DER, thoſe 
who underſtand the German language will do well to conſult} 


Hiscaivs, Nuremberg Interims-Hiftorie, p. 44+ 59, 60, &c. 
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Poland, where he excited no ſmall commotions [n], e E N T, 


and where alſo he concluded his days in the year 8, 


XVI. 
er. III. 


1574 [A]. pA II. 


XXXVII. All thoſe who had the cauſe of 


The me- 


virtue, and the advancement of the Reformation thods that 
really at heart, looked with an impatient ardour nk bs 
fr an end to theſe bitter and uncharitable con- heal theſe 


tentions ; and their deſires of peace and concord ions. 


in the church were ſtill increaſed by their per- 
ceiving the induſtrjous aſſiduity with which Rome 
turned theſe unhappy diviſions to the advance- 
ment of her intereſts. But during the life of 
MzLanNcTHON, who was principally concerned 
in theſe warm debates, no effectual method could 
be found to bring them to a concluſion. The 
death of this great man, which happened in the 
year 1560, changed, indeed, the face of things, 
and enabled thoſe, who were diſpoſed to termi- 
nate the preſent conteſts, to act with more reſolu- 


[n] See a German work of CHR. HarTxnocn, entitled, 
Preuſſiſche Kirken geſchichte, p. 340.—SCHLUSSELBURGI11 
Catalog. Hæreticor. lib. ix. — Dictionnaire du BAYLE, at the 
aticle STANCAR Us.—Before the arrival of Sr AN CARUS at 
Konig ſberg, in the year 1548, he had lived for ſome time in 
Fuitzerland, where alſo he had occaſioned religious diſputes ; 
for he adopted ſeveral doctrines of Lr HER, particularly that 
concerning the virtue and efficacy of the ſacraments, which 
vere rejected by the Swiſs and Griſons. See the Muſzum 
Helveticum, tom. v. p. 484. 490, 491. For an account of the 
lturbances he occaſioned in Poland in 15 56, ſee BuLLINGER, 
n Jo. Cox . FuE SLINI Centuria I. Epiſtolar. à Reformator. 
Helvetic. ſcriptar. p. 371. 459. | 

F [z] The main argument alleged by STaxcarvus, in 
favour of his hypotheſis, was this, that, if CurisT was 
mater by his divine nature only, then it followed evidently, 
that even conſidered as Gad, he was inferior to the Father; 

thus, according to him, the doctrine of his adverſary 
Ox DER led directly to the Unitarian ſyſtem. This difh- 
lty, which was preſented with great ſubtilty, engaged many 
bo ſtrike into a middle road, and to maintain that both the 
me and human natures of CHRIST were immediately con- 
ned in the work of Redemption. | 
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tion, and a ſurer Fates of ſucceſs, than had 
accompanied their former efforts. Hence it was, 
that, after ſeveral vain attempts, Avcvusrus, 
elector of Saxony, and JohN WILLIAM, duke of 
Saxe-Weimar, ſummoned the moſt eminent doctors 
of both the contending parties to meet at Alten- 
burg in the year 1568, and there to propoſe, in 
an amicable manner, and with a charitable ſpirit, 
their reſpective opinions, that thus it might be 
ſeen how far a reconciliation was poſſible, and 
what was the moſt probable method of bringing 
it about. But the intemperate zeal and warmth 
of the diſputants, with other unlucky circum- 
ſtances, blaſted the fruits that were expected from 
this conference [o]. Another method of reſtoring 
tranquillity and union among the members of the 
Lutheran church was therefore propoſed ; and 


this was, that a certain number of wiſe and mo- | 


derate divines ſhould be employed in compoſing a 


Form of doctrine, in which all the controverſies, 


that divided the church, ſhould be terminated and 


decided; and that this new compilation, as ſoon} 
as it was approved of by the Lutheran princes] 
and conſiſtories, ſhould be clothed with eccle- 
ſiaſtical authority, and added to the Hmbolical p] 
our ſtandard- books of the Lutheran church. ] aus! 
AnDREz, profeſſor at Tubingen, whoſe theologi- 
cal abilities had procured him the moſt eminent} 
and ſhining reputation, had been employed ſo 
early as the year 1569, in this critical and difii-J 
cult undertaking, by the ſpecial command of the 
dukes of Wittemberg and Brunſwick. The elector 
of Saxony [g], with ſeveral perſons of diſtinction 
embarked with theſe two princes in the project 


[0] Cas. SairTARII Introdudtio ad Hiſt. Ecclefiaſticam 


part II. p. 154 
2 


their articles of faith and rules of diſcipline, 
[4] AvcusTvs, 


Z. | | 
P [p] The Lutherans call Hmbolital (from a Greek word 
that ſignifies collection or compilation) the books which contail | 
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they had formed; ſo that AvpREÆ, under the 
ſhade of ſuch a powerful protection and patronage, 
exerted all his zeal, travelled through different 
parts of Germany, negociated alternately with 
courts and ſynods, and took all the meaſures 
which prudence could ſuggeſt, in order to render 
the Form, that he was compoling, univerſally ac- 
ceptable. | 

XXX VIII. The perſons embarked in this new 
and critical deſign, were perſuaded that no time 
ought to be loſt in bringing it into execution, 
when they perceived the imprudence and teme- 
rity of the diſciples of MeLancTtaon, and the 
changes they were attempting to introduce into 
the doctrine of the church. For his ſon-in-law 


natural philoſophy at WMittemberg, together with 
the divines of Wittemberg and Leipfick, encouraged 


Cxacovrus chancellor of Dre/den, and of ſeveral 
eccleſiaſtics and perſons of diſtinction at the Saxon 
court, aimed at nothing leſs than aboliſhing the 
doctrine of LuTHER concerning the euchariſt and 
the perſon of CHRIST, with a deſign to ſubſtitute 
the ſentiments of CaLvin in its place. This new 


e] This PVC ER, whom Dr. Mos nE mentions with- 
out any mark of diſtinction, was one of the wiſeſt, moſt ami- 
able, and moſt learned men that adorned the annals of Ger- 
man literature during this century, as the well-known hiſtory 
of his life, and the conſiderable number of his medical, ma- 
tiemgtical, moral, and theological writings, abundantly teſ- 
iy.“ Nor was he more raters, vor for his merit, than for his 
Juferings. After his genius and virtues had rendered him the 
favourite of the elector of Saxony, and placed him at the head 
of the univerſity of Wittemberg, he felt, in a terrible manner, 
tie effects of the bigotry and barbarity of the rigid Lutherans, 
who, on account of his denying the corporal preſence of CHRIST 
u the euchariſt, united, with ſucceſs, their efforts to deprive 
lim of the favour of his ſovereign, and procured his impri- 
lmment, His confinement, which laſted ten years, was ac- 
Ompanied with all poſſible circumſtances of ſeverity. See 
Mttcnior, Aban, Vit. Medicor, Germanors 
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Pzvcer [y], who was a phyſician and profeſſor of 


by the approbation, and relying on the credit, of 
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CEN r. reformation was attempted in Saxony in the year 


tion between the Saxons and Calviniſts, though 


language a work, entitled, Stereoma | 5], and other | 
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1570, and a great variety of clandeſtine arts and 
ſtratagems were employed in order to bring it to 
a happy and ſucceſsful iſſue. What the ſenti. 
ments of MELancTHON concerning the euchariſt 
were, towards the concluſion of his days, appears 
to be extremely doubtful. It is however certain, 
that he had a ſtrong inclination to form a coali- 


he was prevented, by the irreſolution and timi- 
dity of his natural character, from attempting 
openly this much deſired union. Pzuctr, and 
the other diſciples of MeLancTHoN already men- 
tioned, made a public profeſſion of the doctrine | 
of Carvin; and though they had much more 
ſpirit and courage than their ſoft and yielding | 
maſter, yet they wanted his circumſpection and 

prudence, which were not leſs : neceſſary to the 
accompliſhment of their deſigns. According]y, | 
in the year 1571, they publiſhed in the German 


writings, in which they openly declared their | 
diſſent from the doctrine of LurRHER concerning 
the Euchariſt and the Perſon of CHRIST [7]; and 


that 


te] A term which ſignifies foundation, | ; 
tei] The learned hiſtorian ſeems to deviate here from his 
uſual accuracy. The authors of the book, entitled, Szercoma, } 
did not declare their diſſent from the doctrine of Lur HER, but | 
from the extravagant inventions of ſome of his ſucceſſors. } 
This great man, in his controverſy with Zuix LE, had, in- 
deed, thrown out ſome unguarded expreſſions, that ſeemed to 
imply a belief of the omnipre/ence of the body of CHRIS but 
he became ſenſible, afterwards, that this opinion was at- 
tended with great difficulties, and particularly that it ought 
not to be made uſe of as a prof of Cyr1sT's corporal pre/enct | 
in the euchariſt*. But this abſurd hypotheſis was renewed, | 
after the death of Lur HER, by Tinman and WEsTPHAL, 
and was dreſſed up, in a ftill more ſpecious and plauſible 


* See LUTHERL opp. tom. viii, p. 375. Edit, Fenenſ. ö 
form, 


rm, 
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that they might execute their purpoſes with c E N r. 


3 a Vi. 
greater facility, introduced into the ſchools a RG. __ 


Catechiſm, compiled by PzzeLius, which was Parr 1, 
favourable to the ſentiments of CaLvin. As this 
bold ſtep excited great commotions and debates 
in the church, AvucusTus held at Preſden, in the 
year 1571, a ſolemn convocation of the Saxon 
divines, and of all other perſons concerned in the 
adminiſtration of eccleſiaſtical affairs, and com- 
manded them to adopt his opinion 1n relation to 
the euchariſt [4]. The aſſembled doctors com- 
plied with this order in appearance ; but their 


form, by Ba RNT IVS, CHemniTz, and Ax DR E, who main- 
tained, the communication of the properties of CaRIST's divinity 
to his human nature, in the manner that it was afterwards 
adopted by the Lutheran church. This ſtrange ſyſtem gave 
occaſion to the book, entitled Stereoma, in which the doctrine 
of Lur HER was reſpected, and the inventions alone of his 
ſucceſſors renounced, and in which the authors declared plain- 
ly, that they did not adopt the ſentiments of ZurtnGLs or 
CALviNn ; nay, that they admitted the real and ſubſtantial 
preſence of CHRIST's body and blood in the euchariſt. 

IF [«] In this paſſage, compared with what follows, Dr. 
Mos nEIM ſeems to maintain, that the opinion of AucusTvus, 
which he impoſed upon the aſſembled divines, was in favour 
of the adverſaries of MEeLaneTHON, and in direct oppoſition 
to the authors of the Stereoma. But here he has committed a 
palpable overſight. The convocation of Dreſden, in the year 
1571, inſtead of approving or maintaining the doctrine of the 
rigid Lutherans, drew up, on the contrary, a form of agree- 
ment ( formula conſenſus), in which the omnipreſence or ubiquity 
of CHr1sT's body was denied, and which was, indeed, an 
abridgment of the book, entitled, Stereoma. So that the 
tranſactions at Dreſden were entirely favourable to the moderate 
Lutherans, who embraced openly and ſincerely (and not by 
a feigned conſent ( ſubdole) as our hiſtorian remarks) the ſenti- 
ment of the elector Au us rus, who at that time patro- 
nized the diſciples of MRLANTHON. This prince, it is true, 
ſeduced by the crafty and artful inſinuations of the Ubiquita- 
rians, or rigid Lutherans, who made him believe that the an- 
cient doctrines of the church were in danger, changed ſides 
ſoon after, and was puſhed on to the moſt violent and perſe- 
cuting meaſures, of which the convocation of Torgaw was the 


firſt ſtep, and the Form of Concord the unhappy iſſue, 
'L 4 com- 
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compliance was feigned [ww]; for, on their return 
to- the places of their abode, they reſumed their 
original deſign, purſued it with aſſiduity and zeal, 
and by their writings, as alſo by their public and 
private inſtructions, endeavoured to aboliſh the 
ancient doctrine of the Saxons, relating to the 
preſence of CurisT's body in that holy ſacra- 
ment. The elector, informed of theſe proceed- 
ings, convened anew the Saxon doctors, and held, 
in the year 1574, the famous convocation of 
Torgaw [x], where, after a ſtrict enquiry into the 
doctrines. of thoſe who, from their ſecret attach- 


ment to the ſentiments of the Swiſs divines, were 


called Crypto- Calviniſts [Y], he committed ſome of 
them to priſon, ſent others into baniſhment, and 
engaged a certain number by the force of the ſe- 
cular arm to change their ſentiments. Pzvcrr, 
who had been principally concerned in mode- 
rating the rigour of ſome of LuTazR's doctrines, 
felt, in a more eſpecial manner, the dreadful 
effects of the elector's ſeverity. For he was con- 
fined to a hard priſon, where he lay in the moſt 
affecting circumſtances of diſtreſs until the year 
1585, when, having obtained his liberty, through 
the interceſſion of the prince of Anhalt, who had 
given his daughter in marriage to AucusTvus, he 


/ 


tao] The compliance was fincere, but the order was very 
different from that mentioned by our author ; as appears from 


the preceding note. 


tx] It is to be obſerved, that there were but teen of 
the Saxon doors convened at Torgaw by the ſummons of the 
elector; a ſmall number this, to give law to the Lutheran 
church. For an account of the 3 drawn up by this 
aſſembly, on the points relating to the preſence of CAHRIST's 
body in the euchariſt, the omnipręſence of that body, and the 
oral manducation of the fleſh and blood of the divine Saviour; ſee 
Hos pINIANI Concordia Diſcors, p. 39. 

© [y] z.e. Hidden or diſpuiſed Calviniſts 
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retired to Zerbft, where he ended his days in © A r* 


peace [2]. f 
XXXIX. The ſchemes of the Crypto-Calviniſts, 
or ſecret abettors of Calviniſm, being thus diſ- 
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The Form 


concerted, the elector of Saxony, and the other of Concord. 


princes who had entered into his views, redoubled 
their zeal and diligence in promoting the Form of 
Concord that has been already mentioned. Accord- 
ingly, various conferences were held preparatory 
to this important undertaking; and, in the year 
1576, while the Saxon divines were convened at 
Torgawy by the order of AucGusTvs, a treatiſe was 
compoſed by James Ax DREÆ, with a deſign to 
heal the diviſions of the Lutheran church, and as 
a preſervative againſt the opinions of the Reformed 
doctors [a]. This production, which received 
the denomination of the Book of Torgaw, from the 
place where it was compoſed, having been care- 
fully examined, reviewed, and corrected, by the 
oreateſt part of the Lutheran doctors in Germany, 
the matter was again 88 to the deliberations 
of a ſelect number of divines, who met at Berg, a 
Benedictine monaſtery in the neighbourhood of 
Magdeburg [H]. Here all things relating to the 


intended 


ll p. 207. lib. iii. Pref. & p. 1 22. 5257. 69. lib. iv. p. 
246.—-HurTERI Concordia Concors, cap. i- viii.ä— AR x OL DI 
thfor. Ecclefiaſt. lib. xvi. cap. xxxii. p. 389 —395.—Los- 
caERI Hiſtoria motuum inter Lutheranos et Reformat. part II. p. 
176. part III. p. 1.—All theſe are writers favourable to the 
nod Lutherans ; ſee therefore, on the other fide, Casy. 

EUCERT Hiſtoria Carcerum et Liberationis Divine, which was 
publiſhed in 8vo. at Zurich, in the year 1605, by PezELTvs. 

IF [a] The term Reformed was uſed to diſtinguiſh the other 
Frotfants of various denominations from the Lutherans ; and 
15 equally applied to the friends of epiſcopacy and preſby- 
ery, See the following chapter. 

C7 [5] The book that was compoſed by Ax DRE& and his 
ociates at Torgaw, was ſent, by the clector of Saxony, to 
Unoſt all the Lutheran princes, with a view of its being exa- 
ned, approved, and received by them. It was, however, 


rejected 


&a] See Scyriusszt.BuURGT Theologia Calviniſtica, lib. 
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intended project were accurately weighed, the 
opinions of the aſſembled doctors carefully dif. 


Par II. cuſſed, and the reſult of all was the famous Fr; 


— —ů 


F Concord, which has made ſo much noiſe in the 
world. The perſons who aſſiſted ANDRE in the 
compoſition of this celebrated work, or at leaſt in 
the laſt peruſal of it at Berg, were MRT 
CuEMNITTZz, NicoLAS SELNECCER, ANDREW Mus- 


cULUS, CHRISTOPHER CORNERUS, and Davin 


ChyTRAUS [c]. This new confeſſion of the Lu- 
theran faith was adopted firſt by the Saxons, in 
conſequence. of the ſtrict order of Avevsrvs; 
and their example was afterwards followed by the 
greateſt part of the Lutheran churches, by ſome 
ſooner, by others later [4]. The authority of this | 

confeſſion, 


rejected by ſeveral princes, and cenſured and refuted by ſeve- 
ral doftors. Theſe cenſures engaged the compilers to review 
and correct it; and it was from this book, thus changed ard 
new modelled, that the Form of Concord, publiſhed at Berg, 
was entirely drawn, 

c] The Form of Concord, compoſed at Torgaw, and 
reviewed at Berg, conſiſts of tano Parts, In the firft is con- 
tained a ſyſtem of doctrine drawn up according to the fancy 
of the /ix doors here mentioned. In the ſecond is exhibited I 
one of the ſtrongeſt inſtances of that perſecuting and tyranni- | 
cal ſpirit, which the proteſtants complained of in the church 
of Rome, even a formal conDEMNATI10ON of all thoſe who dif- 
fered from theſe fx doctors, particularly in their ſtrange opi- } 
nions concerning the majeſty and omnipreſence of Car151's | 
body, and the real manducation of his fleſh and blood in the 
euchariſt. This condemnation branded with the denomination 
of heretics, and excluded from the communion of the church, 
all Chriſtians, of all nations, who refuſed to ſubſcribe theſe doc- 


trines. More particularly, in Germany, the terrors of the 


ſword were ſolicited againſt theſe pretended heretics, as may 
be ſeen in the famous Teſtament of BxznTius. For a full 
account of the Confeſfon of Torgaw and Berg, ſee Hosr1n1an's 
Concordia Diſcors; where the reader will find large extracts 
out of this confeſſion, with an ample account of the cenſures it 
underwent, the oppoſition that was made to it, and the argu- 
ments that were uſed by its learned adverſaries. 
(A] A liſt of the writers who have treated concerning tie 
Ferm of Cincord, may be found in Jo. Groks, Waren | 
Hoduci- 
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confeſſion, as 1s ſufficiently known, was employed 
for the two following purpoſes, firft, to terminate 
the controverſies, which divided the Lutheran 
church, more eſpecially after the death of its 
founder; and /econdly, to preſerve that church 
againſt the opinions of the Reformed, in relation to 
the euchariſt. 

XL. It ſo fell out, however, that this very 
Form, which was deſigned to reſtore peace and 
concord in the church, and had actually produced 
this effect in ſeveral places, became nevertheleſs 
a ſource of new tumults, and furniſhed matter 
for the moſt violent difſentions and conteſts. It 
immediately met with a warm oppoſition from the 
Reformed, and alſo from all thoſe who were either 
ſecretly attached to their doctrine, or who, at 
leaſt, were deſirous of living in concord and com- 
munion with them, from a laudable zeal for the 
common intereſts of the proteſtant cauſe. Nor 
was their oppoſition at all unaccountable, ſince 


the flattering hopes they had entertained, of .ſeeing 
the diviſions that reigned among the friends of 
religious liberty happily healed, and entirely ex- 
cluded the Reformed from the communion of the 
Lutheran church. Hence they were filled with 


troduct. in Libros Symbolicos, lib. i. cap. vii. p. 707. & 
KogcHERI Biblioth, Theol. Symbolice, p. 188. There are alſo 
ſeveral Documents in MSS. relative to this famous confeſſion, of 
which there is an account in the German work, entitled, Un- 
ſehuld Nachricht. A. 1753, p. 322.—The principal writers who 
have given the hiſtory of the Form of Concord, and the tranſ- 
actions relating to it, are Hose1n1aN, an eminent divine of 
Zurich, in his Concordia Diſcors ; and Leon. HuTTER, in 
bis Concordia Concors. Theſe two hiſtorians have written on 
Oppoſite ſides; and whoever will be at the pains of compar- 
ing their accounts with attention and unpartiality, will eafily 
perceive where the truth lies, and receive ſatisfactory informa- 
tion with reſpect to the true ſtate of theſe controverſies, and 
the motives that animated the contending parties. 
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they plainly perceived, that this Form removed all 


indignation againſt the authors of this new Con- 
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CEN r. feſſion of Faith, and expoſed their uncharitable 


XVI 
SxcT, 


U. proceedings in writings full of ſpirit and vehe- 


Pazr I. mence. The Swiſs doctors, with HospINTAN at 


— —ů—— 


and even by 
the Luther- 
ans them- 


ſelves, 


their head, the Belgic divines [e], thoſe of the 
Palatinate | f], together with the principalities of 
Anhalt and Bade, declared war againſt the Form of 
Concord. And accordingly from this period the 
Lutheran, and more eſpecially the Saxon doctors, 
were charged with the diſagreeable taſk of de- 
fending this new Creed and its compilers, in many 


laborious productions [gl. 

XLI. Nor were the followers of ZulxolE and 
Carvin the only oppoſers of this Form of Concord; 
it found adverſaries, even in the very boſom of 
Lutheraniſm, and ſeveral of the moſt eminent 
churches of that communion rejected it with ſuch 
firmneſs and reſolution,” that no arguments nor 
entreaties could engage them to admit it as a rule 
of faith, or even as a mean of inſtruction. It 
was rejected by the churches of Heſſia, Pomerania, 
Nuremberg, Holſtein, Silefia, Denmark, Brunſwick, 
and others [B]. But though they all united in 


oppoſing 


[e] SeePtTRII ViLERTI Epiftola 3 Reformatarum 
in Belgio Eccleſiarum ad et contra Auctores Libri Bergenſis didi 
&« Concordia,” — This work was publiſhed a ſecond time with 
the Annotations of LVD. GERHARD ARTNESSE, by the learned 
Dr. GERD ES of Groningen, in his Scrinium Antiquarium ſeu 
Miſcellan. Groningen/. Now. tom. i. p. 121. Add to theſe the 
Un/chuld. Nachricht. A. 1747, p. 957. 

] Jon x Cas1m1R, Prince Palatine, convoked an aſſembly 
of the Reformed Divines at Francfort, in the year 1577, in 
order to annul and reje& this Form of Concord, See HEx. 
ALTING11 Hiſtor. Eccleſ. Palatin. & clxxix. p. 143. 

[g] See Jo. GRG. WaLcnili Intred. in Libros Symbolices 
Lutheranor. lib. i. cap. vii. p. 734. 

%] For an account of the ill ſucceſs the Form of Concord 
met with in the dutchy of Holſein, ſee the German work en- 
titled, Die Daniſche Bibliothec. vol. iv. p. 212. vol. v. p. 355: 
vol. viii. p..333—461. vol. ix. p. 1.—MvunL1 Differt. Hiſtor. 
Theol. Dif. I. de Reformat. Holſat. p. 108.—ARN, GREVII 


Memoria PaAULi ab EITZzEN. The tranſactions in ä in 
relation 
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oppoſing it, their oppoſition was nevertheleſs o E N r. 


founded on different reaſons, nor did they all act ,, 


XVI, 
ET. III. 


in this affair from the ſame motives and the ſame P a « li. 


principles. A warm and affectionate veneration 
for the memory of MELancTHoN was, with ſome, 
the only, or at leaſt the predominant, motive 
that induced them to declare againſt the Form in 
queſtion ; they could not behold, without the 
utmoſt abhorrence, a production in which the ſen- 
timents of this great and excellent man were To 
rudely treated. In this claſs we may rank the 
Lutherans of Holſtein. Others were not only ani- 
mated in their oppoſition by a regard for MzLanc- 
THON, but alſo by a perſuaſion, that the opi- 
nions, condemned in the new Creed, were more 
conformable to truth, than thoſe that were ſub- 
ſtituted in their place. A ſecret attachment to the 
ſentiments of the Helvetic doors prevented ſome 
from approving of the Form under conſideration ; 
the hopes of uniting the Reformed and Lutheran 
churches engaged many to declare againſt it ; 
and a conſiderable number refuſed their aſſent to 
it from an apprehenſion, whether real or pre- 
tended, that adding a new Creed to the ancient 
confeſſions of faith would be really a ſource of 
diſturbance and diſcord in the Lutheran church. 


relation to this Form, and the particular reaſons for which it 
was rejected there, may be ſeen in the Daniſh Library above 


quoted, vol. iv. p. 222—282. and alſo in PoxToeeiDan's 


Annal. Eccleſ. Danice Diplomatici, tom. iii. p. 456. This 
latter author evidently 133 (p. 476.) a fact, which HE R- 
MAN ab Erswicn, and other authors, have endeavoured to 
repreſent as dubious, viz. that FAEDERICEK II. king of 
Denmark, as ſoon as he received a copy of the Form in 
queſtion, threw it into the fire, and ſaw it conſumed before his 
eyes. The oppoſition that was made by the Heſſians to the 
lame Form, may be ſeen in TIELEMANNI YVite Theologer. 
Marpurgen/. p. 99.—Daniſchen Bibliothec. vol. vii. p. 273— 

4. tom. ix. p. 1—87.— The ill fate of this famous Con- 
eſſion, in the principalities of Lignitæ and Brieg, is amply 
related in the German work, entitled, Un/chuld. Nachricht. 
A. 1745, P. 173. | 
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CEN T. It would be endleſs to enumerate the different 

$+ in, reaſons alleged by the different individuals or 

PazT II communities, who declared their diſſent from the 
Form of Concord. 

The con- XLII. This Form was patronized in a more 

ev dale eſpecial manner by Justus, duke of Brunſwick, 

of Bruſ= to whom, in a great meaſure, it owed its exiſtence, 

mr.. who had employed both his authority and muni- 

ficence in order to encourage thoſe who had un- 

dertaken to compoſe it, and had commanded all 

the eccleſiaſtics, within his dominions, to receive 

and ſubſcribe it as a rule of faith. But fearcely 

was it publiſhed, when the zealous prince changed 

his mind, ſuffered the Form to be publicly op- 

poſed by Hesnusivs, and other divines of his 

univerſity of Helmſtadt, and to be excluded from 

the number of the Creeds and confeſſions that 

were received by his ſubjects. The reaſons alleged 

by the Lutherans of Brunſwick, in behalf of this 

ſtep, were, %, That the Form of Concord, when 

Printed, differed in ſeveral places from the manu- 

ſcript copy to which they had given their appro- 

bation: 2dly, That the doctrine relating to the 

Freedom of the human will was expreſſed in it with- 

dodut a ſufficient degree of accuracy and preciſion, 


and was alſo inculcated in the harſh and improper 


terms that LuTaER had employed in treating that 
ſubject: 34ly, That the 4b1quity, or univerſal and 
indefinite preſence of CauRrisT's human nature, was 
therein poſitively maintained, notwithitanding 
that the Lutheran church had never adopted any 
ſuch doctrine. Beſides theſe reaſons for rejecting 
the Form of Concord, which were publicly avowed, 
others perhaps of a ſecret nature contributed to 
the remarkable change, which was viſible in the 
ſentiments and proceedings of the duke of Brun/- 
wick, Various methods and negociations were 
employed to remove the diſlike which this prince, 


and the divines that lived in his territories, bad 
| conceived 
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conceived againſt the Creed of Berg. Particu- C E N T. 


larly in the year 1583, a convocation of divines 
from Saxony, Brandenburg, Brunſwick, and the 
Palatinate, was held at Quedlinburg for this pur- 
poſe. But JuL1vs perſiſted ſteadfaitly in his oppo- 
fition, and propoſed that the Form of Concord 
ſhould be examined, and its authority diſcuſſed 
by a general aſſembly or ſynod of the Lutheran 
church [i]. 

XLIII. This Form was not only oppoſed from 
abroad, but had likewiſe adverſaries in the very 
country which gave it birth. For even in Saxony 
many, who had been obliged to ſubſcribe it, be- 
held it with averſion, in conſequence of their at- 
tachment to the doctrine of MeL.ancTHon. Du- 
ring the life of AucusTus, they were forced to 
ſuppreſs their ſentiments ; but as ſoon as he had 

aid the laſt tribute to nature, and was ſucceeded 
by CURITSTIAN I., the moderate Lutherans and 
the ſecret Calviniſts reſumed their courage. The 
new elector had been accuſtomed, from his ten- 
der years, to the moderate ſentiments of Me- 
LANCTHON, and is alſo ſaid to have diſcovered a 
propenſity to the doctrine of the Helvetic church. 
Under his government, therefore, a fair opportu- 
nity was offered to the perſons abovementioned, 
of declaring their ſentiments and executing their 
deſigns. Nor was this opportunity neglected. 
The attempts to aboliſh the Form of Concord, that 
had in time paſt proved unſucceſsful, ſeemed 
again to be renewed, and that with a deſign to 


[i] See Leon. HurTERI Concordia Concors, cap. xlv, 
p. 105 1. PHIL. Jur. RiCHTMEYERI Braunſchweig Kirchen 
Hiftorie, part III. cap. viii. p. 483. See alſo the authors men- 
toned by CHRIST. Mar TH. Prarpius, in his Acta et Scripta 
Eccleſie Wurtemberg. p. 62. & Hiſftor. Literar. Theologie, 
part II. p. 423.—For an account of the Convocation of Qued- 
linburg, and the Acts that paſſed in that aſſembly, ſee the 


German work, entitled, Daniſche Bibliothec. part VIII. 
p. 595. | 
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C E N T. open a door for the entrance of Calviniſm into 
3 3 Saxony. The perſons who had embarked in this 
pan. deſign, were greatly encouraged by the protec- 


tion they received from ſeveral noblemen of the 
firſt rank at the Saxon court, and, particularly, 


from CRELLIus, the firſt miniſter of CHRISTIAN. 


Under the auſpicious influence of ſuch patrons it 


was natural to expect ſucceſs; yet they conducted 
their affairs with circumſpection and prudence. 


Certain laws were previouſly enacted, in order 
to prepare the minds of the people for the in- 
tended revolution in the doctrine of the church; 
and ſome time after [&] the form of exorci/m was 


omitted in the adminiſtration * of baptiſm [I]. 


Theſe meaſures were followed by others ſtill more 
alarming to the rigid Lutherans; for not only a 
new German Catechiſm, favourable to the pur- 
poſe of the ſecret Calvinifts, was induſtriouſly 
diftributed among the people, but alſo a new 
edition of the Bible in the ſame language, en- 
riched with the obſervations of HENRY SaLMuTEH, 
which were artfully accommodated to this pur- 
poſe, was, in the year 1591, publiſhed at Dręſden. 
The conſequences of theſe vigorous meaſures 
were violent tumults and ſeditions among the 
people, which the magiſtrates endeavoured to 
ſuppreſs, by puniſhing with ſeverity ſuch of the 
clergy as diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their oppo- 


FE] In the year 1591. | 

[] The cuſtom of exorciſing, or caſting out evil ſpirit?, 
was uſed in the fourth century at the admiſſion of Catechumer:, 
and was afterwards abſurdly applied in the baptiſm of infants. 
This application of it was retained by the greateſt part of the 
Lutheran churches. It was indeed aboliſhed by the electo- 
CuRISTIAN I., but was reſtored after his death; and the oppo- 
fition that had been made to it by C ELLIUs was the chief 
reaſon of his unhappy end. See Jus T1. H. BozumeR Ju 
Ecclefiaft. Proteſtant. tom. iii. p. 843. Ed. Secund. Hale 1727. 
As alſo a German work of MELCIOR Kaarr, entitled, 
Geſchichte des Exorciſmi, p. 401. FOOT 

111 
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ſition to the views of the court. But the whole CEN r. 1 
plan of this religious revolution was, all of a ſud- Ws. WR 
den, overturned by the unexpected death of Paz= Il. A 
CariSTian, which happened in the year 159119 1 
Then the face of affairs changed again, and aſ- "8 
ſumed its former aſpect. The doctors, who had 4 
been principally concerned in the execution of 
this unſucceſsful project, were committed to pri- 
ſon, or ſent into baniſhment, after the death of 
the elector; and its chief encourager and patron 
CxxLLrus ſuffered death in the year 1601, as the 
fruit of his temerity In]. | 

XLIV. Towards the concluſion of this eentu- The difpute 
ry, a new controverſy was imprudently ſet on foot 17 —_— 
at Wittemberg, by SaMueL HuBER, a native of 
Switzerland, and profeſſor of divinity in that uni- 
verſity. The Calviniſtical doctrine of abſolute 
predeſtination and unconditional decrees was ex- [ 
tremely offenſive. to this adventurous doctor, and . 
even excited his warmeſt indignation. Accord- 1 
ingly, he affirmed, and taught publicly, that all 
mankind were elected from eternity by the Su- 9 
ar Being to everlaſting ſalvation, and accuſed 19 
is colleagues in particular, and the Lutheran | 
divines in general, of a propenſity to the doctrine j 
of CaLvin, on account of their aſſerting, that 6 i 
the divine election was confined to thoſe, whoſe p F 
faith, foreſeen by an omniſcient God, rendered | 
them the proper objects of his redeeming mercy. 
The opinion of Huszs, as is now acknowledged 
by many learned men, differed more in words 
than in reality, from the doctrine of the Lutheran 
church; for he did no more than explain in a 
new method, and with a different turn of phraſe, 
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[m] See the German work of Gopy. Ax vor o, entitled, 
Kirchen- und Ketzer Hifterie, part II. book XVI. cap. xxxii. 
p 863. As alſo the authors mentioned by Herm. Ascan, 

NGELKEN, in his Diſſertat. de Nic. Crellio, ejuſque Supplicio, 
Roftochii, 1724, edit. 
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Cr 
CLUE what that church had always taught concerning 
Srer, mr, the unlimited extent of the love of God, as em- rs 
v4 . bracing the whole human race, and excluding 48 
; none by an abſalute decree from everlaſting ſalva- Pre 
tion. However, as a diſagreeable experience and 87 
repeated examples had abundantly ſhewn, that new hy 
methods of explaining or proving even received 3 
doctrines were as much adapted to excite divi- | 
fions and conteſts, as the introduction of new Tye 
errors, Husztr was exhorted to adhere to the an- g 5 
cient method of propoſing the doctrine of Election, PE 
and inſtead of his own peculiar forms of expreſ- a8 
ſion, to make uſe of thoſe that were received and " 
- authoriſed by the church. This compliance, ne- kg 
vertheleſs, he refuſed to ſubmit to, alleging, that wy 
it was contrary to the dictates of his conſcience; * 
while his patrons and diſciples, in many places, o 
gave ſeveral indications of a turbulent and ſedi- 2 
tious zeal for his cauſe. Theſe conſiderations en- 1 
gaged the magiſtrates of Viltemberg to depoſe po 
him from his office, and to ſend him into baniſh- 5 
ment [x], | # | be 
ThaJodg- XLV. The controverſies, of which a ſuccin& | 8 
ought to be account has now been given, and others of inferior 8 
formed con- moment, which itis needleſs to mention, were high- * 
theſe con- ly detrimental to the true intereſts of the Luther- be. 
troverſies. an church, as is abundantly known by all who ? 3 
are acquainted with the hiſtory of this century. ll I 
It muſt alſo be acknowledged, that the manner l 
of conducting and deciding theſe debates, the 05 
ſpirit of the diſputants, and the proceedings of 2 


the judges, if we form our eſtimate of them by Þ 
the ſentiments that prevail among the wiſer fort the 
of men in modern times, muſt be conſidered as 


inconſiſtent with equity, moderation, and cha. Wl © 
rity, It betrays, nevertheleſs, a want both of 


l-] For an account of the writers that appeared in this 
controverſy, ſee CHRIST. MaTTH. PrarrII Introductio in 
Hiſtor. Liter. Theologie, part II. lib. ui. p. 431+ | 

, I candour 
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candour and juſtice to inveigh indiſcriminately e r x r. 
againſt the authors of theſe misfortunes, and to re- 8, . In. 
preſent them as totally deſtitute of rational ſenti- Pn 11. 
ments and virtuous principles. And it is ye 
more unjuſt to throw the whole hlame upon. the 
triumphant party, while the ſuffering fide are 

all fondly repreſented as men of unblemiſhed vir- 

tue, and worthy of a better fate. It ought not 
certainly to be a matter of ſurpriſe, that perſons 

long accuſtomed to a ſtate of darkneſs, and ſud- 

denly tranſported from thence into the blaze of 

day, did not, at firſt, behold the objects that 

were preſented to their view with that diſtinctneſs 

and preciſion that are natural to thoſe who have 

long enjoyed the light. And ſuch, really, was the 

caſe of the firſt proteſtant doctors, who were de- 

livered from the gloom of papal ſuperſtition and 

tyranny. Beſides, there was ſomething groſs and 
indelicate in the reigning ſpirit of this age, which 

made the people not only tolerate, but even ap- 

plaud, many things relating both to the conduct 

of life and the management of controverſy, which 

the more poliſhed manners of modern times can- 

not rehſh, and which, indeed, are by no means 

worthy of imitation. As to the particular mo- 

tives or intentions that ruled each individual in 

this troubled ſcene of controverſy, whether they 


5 acted from the ſuggeſtions of malice and reſent- 
5 ment, or from an upright and ſincere attachment 
c to what they looked upon to be the truth, or how 
| far theſe two ſprings of action were jointly con- 
; cerned” in their conduct, all this muſt be left to 
: the deciſion of Him alone, whoſe privilege it is to 


ſearch the heart, and to diſcern its molt hidden 
intentions, and its moſt ſecret motives. | 
XLVI. The Lutheran church furniſhed, during The prizci- al. 
this century, a long liſt of conſiderable doctors, d e, 
who illuſtrated, in their writings, the various of this cen- 
branches of theological ſcience. After LurHERR * 


A a 2 and | 
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CENT. and MELANCTHON, who ſtand foremoſt in this 
Src, III. lift, on account of their ſuperior genius and eru- 
Parr Il. dition, we may ſelect the following writers, as 
the moſt eminent, and as perſons whoſe names 
are worthy to be preſerved in the annals of litera- 
ture; viz. WELLER, CHEMNITZ, BRENTIus, FLA- 
civs, Recivs, Major, AMSDORF, SARCERIUS, 
MaTHrEsIus, WicanDus, LAMBERTUs, Ax DRA, 
CHyTRAUsS, SALNECCER, BUCER, Facivs, CRu— 
CIGER, STRIGELIUS, SPANGENBERG, JUDEx, 


HesnvusIus, WesTPHAL, ZEvinus, OsS1AaNnDER, 
and others [o]. 


„ 1 —_ 


CHAT. 1 
The HISTORY of the Reformed [p] Canvrcn,. 
The eonſti- I. HE nature and conſtitution of the Re- 
cory formed Church, which was formerly de- 


church, nominated by its adverſaries after its founders 


fo] For an ample account of theſe Lutheran. doQtors, ſee 
MzeLicnior. Apamnt#:iteT heologorum, and Louis Eris Du- 
IN Bibliotheque des Auteurs ſeparts ds la Communion de Þ Egliſe 
Romaine au xvII Siecle. The lives of ſeveral of theſe divines 
have been alſo ſeparately compoſed by different authors of the 
preſent times; as for example, that of WeLLEzr by LX M- 
LIus, that of Fracius by RirrER, thoſe of HESHUstus 
and SPANGENBERG by LEUCKPELDT, that of Facivs by 
FeveRLin, that of CuyTR Aus by ScuuTz, that of Bucrx 
by VErPORTENIVUs, thoſe of WesTPHAL and Zeinvs by 
Arn. Gzxevivs, &c. 

[e] It has already been obſerved that the denomination 
of REFORMED was given to thoſe proteſtant churches which 
did not embrace the Eine and diſcipline of Lur AER. The 

title was firſt aſſumed by the French proteſtants, and after- 
wards became the common denomination of all the Calviniſtical 

churches on the continent. I ſay, on the continent; ſince in 

England the term Reformed is generally uſed as ſtanding in 

oppoſition to popery alone. Be that as it may, this part of Dr. 
Mosnkiu's work would have been perhaps, with more pro- 

priety, entitled, The Hiſtory of the Reformed Cu uxchks, than 


The Hiftory off the Reformed CHURCH. This will appear {lt 


more evident from the following Note. 
ZUINGLE 
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ZuincLE and CALviN, is entirely different fromC ENT. 

that of all other eccleſiaſtical communities. Every Fl tag; 

other Chriſtian church hath ſome common centre ? 4» 7 11. 

of union, and its members are connected together 
by ſome common bond of doctrine and diſcipline. 

But this is far from being the caſe of the Reformed 

church [2], whoſe ſeveral branches are neither 


t [:] This and che following obſervations are deſigned to 
give the Lutheran church an air of unity, which is not to be 11 
found in the Reformed. But there is a real fallacy in this g | 
ſpecious repreſentation of things. The Reformed church, 
when conſidered in the true extent of the term Reformed, eom- | 
prehends all thoſe religious communities that _ them- 1 
{-lves from the church of Rome; and, in this ſenſe, includes (1 
the Lutheran church, as well as the others. And even when 

this epithet is uſed in oppoſition to the community founded by 
LuTHEZ, it repreſents, not a ſingle church, as the Epiſcopal, 
Preſbyterian, or Independent, but rather a collection of churches ; 
which, though they be inwi/ibly united by a belief and pro- af 
feſſion of the fundamental doctrines of CO yet fre- 1 
quent ſeparate places of worſhip, and have, each, a wi/fb/e 0/0 
centre of external union peculiar to themſelves, which is 
formed by certain pecaliarities in their reſpective rules of public | 
worſhip and ecclefiaſtical government. An attentive exami- i | 
nation of the diſcipline, polity, and worſhip of the churches by, 
of England, Scotland, Holland, and Switzerland, will ſet this if 
matter in the cleareſt light, The firſt of theſe churches, bein "| 
governed by biſhops, and not admitting of the validity of \BY 
preſbyterian ordination, differs from the other three, more than 0 
any of theſe differ from each other. There are, however, Fr 
peculiarities of government and worſhip, that diſtinguiſh the 
church of Holland from that of Scotland. The inſtitution of 
deacons, the uſe of forms for the celebration of the ſacraments, 
ö an ordinary form of prayer, the obſervation of the feſtivals of 
> A Chriſtmas, Eaſter, Aſcenſion-day, and Whitſuntide, are eſta- 

, bliſhed in the Dutch church; and it is well known, that the 

| church of Scotland differs from it extremely in theſe reſpects. 

—But, after all, to what does the pretended uniformity 

among the Lutherans amount ? are not ſome of the Lutheran 

churches governed by biſhops, while others are ruled by elders? 

It ſhall moreover be ſhewn, in its proper Page that, even in 
e 


point of doctrine, the Lutheran churches are not ſo very re- 
markable for their uniformity. 


. See The al ſketch of the ſtate of the church in the eighteenth century 
in the fixth | rc goed. 4 XXI. and note [y]. , 
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c ENT. united by the ſame ſyſtem of doctrine, nor by the 


Sec PT. III. 
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ſame mode of worſhip, nor-yet by the ſame form 
of government. It is farther to be obſerved, that 
this church does not require from its miniſters, 
either uniformity 1n their private ſentiments, or 
in their public doctrine, but permits them to ex- 
Plain, in different ways, ſeveral doctrines of no 
ſmall moment, provided that the great and fun- 
damental principles of Chriſtianity, and the practi- 
cal precepts of that divine religion, be maintained 
in their original purity. This great community, 
therefore, may be properly conſidered as an eccle- 
ſiaſtical body compoſed of ſeyeral churches, that 
vary, more or leſs, from each other in their form 
and conſtitution ; but which are preſerved, how- 
ever, from anarchy and ſchiſms, by a general 
ſpirit of equity and toleration, that runs through 
= whole ſyſtem, and renders variety of opinion 
conſiſtent with fraternal union, 

IT. This indeed was not the original ſtate and 
conſtitution of the Reformed church, but was the 
reſult of a certain combination of events and cir- 
cumſtances, that threw it, by a ſort of neceſſity, 
into this ambiguous form. The doctors of Swit— 
zerland, from whom it derived its origin, and 


| Carvin, who was one of its principal founders, 


employed all their credit, and exerted their moſt 
vigorous efforts, in order to reduce all the 
churches, which embraced their ſentiments, under 
one rule of faith, and the ſame form of eccleſiaſti- 
cal government. And although they conſidered 
the Lutherans as their brethren, yet they ſhewed 
no marks of indulgence to thoſe who openly fa- 
voured the opinions of LuTHER, concerning the 
Euchariſt, the Perſon of CurisT, Predeſtination, 
and other matters that were connected with theſe 
doctrines; nor would they permit the other pro- 
teſtant churches, that embraced their commu- 


nion, to deviate from their example in this re- 


ſpect 
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ſpect. A new ſcene, however, which was exhi- 
bited in Britain, contributed much to enlarge 
this narrow and contracted ſyſtem of church 
communion. For when the violent conteſt con- 
cerning the form of eccleſiaſtical government, 
and the nature and number of thoſe rites and ce- 
remonies that were proper to be admitted into 
the. public worſhip, aroſe between the abettors 
of Epiſcopacy and the Puritans Ir], it was judged 
neceſſary to extend the borders of the Reformed 
church, and rank in the claſs of its true members, 
even thoſe who departed, in ſome reſpects, from 
the eccleſiaſtical polity and doctrines eſtabliſned 
at Geneva. This ſpirit of toleration and indul- 
gence grew ſtill more forbearing and comprehen- 
five after the famous ſynod of Dort. For though 
the ſentiments and doctrines of the Arminians were 
rejected and condemned in that numerous aſſem- 
bly, yet they gained ground privately, and inſi- 


nuated themſelves into the minds of many. The 


church of England, under the reign of CHARLES I., 
publicly renounced the opinions of CaLvin re- 
lating to the Divine Decrees, and made ſeveral 
attempts to model its doctrine and inſtitutions 
aſter the laws, tenets, and cuſtoms, that were 
obſerved by the primitive Chriſtians [5s]. On the 
other hand, ſeveral Lutheran congregations 1n 
Germany entertained a ſtrong propenſity to the 


IF [r] The Puritans, who inclined to the preſbyterian 
form of church-government, of which Knox was one of the 
earlieſt abettors in Britain, derived this denomination, from 
their pretending to a purer method of worſhip than that which 
had been eſtabliſhed by Epwarn VI., and Queen ELIZA- 
BETH. | 
I] This aſſertion is equivocal. Many members of the 
church of Exgland, with archbiſhop Lavd at their head, did, 
indeed, propagate the doctrines of Ax MIN Ius, both in their 
Pulpits and in their writings. But it is not accurate to ſay that 
the Church of England renounced publickly, in that reign, the opi- 
nions of Cavin, See this matter farther diſcuſſed, in the 


note [u], Cent, XVII. Sect. II. P. II. ch. II. paragraph xx. 
| ; 4A 44 doctrines 
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CEN r. doctrines and diſcipline of the church of Geneva; 
in. though they were reſtrained from declaring them- 


ſelves fully and openly on this head, by their 
apprehenſions of forfeiting the privileges they } 
derived from their adherence to the confeſſion of 
Augſburg. The French refugees alſo, who had 
Jong been accuſtomed to a moderate way of think- | 
ing in religious matters, and whoſe national turn 
led them to a certain freedom of inquiry, being 
_ diſperſed abroad in all parts of the proteſtant | 
world, rendered themſelves fo agreeable, by their 
wit and eloquence, that their example excited a | 
kind of emulation in favour of religious liberty, 
All theſe circumſtances, aceompanied with others, 
whoſe influence was leſs ee though equally 7 
real, inſtilled, by degrees, ſuch a ſpirit of lenity 
and forbearance into the minds of proteſtants, 
that at this day, all Chriſtians, if we except 
Roman-catholics, Socinians, Quaters, and Anabaptiſts, 
may claim a place among the members of the 
Reformed church. It 1s true, great reluctance 
was diſcovered by many againſt this comprehen- 
five ſcheme of church-communion ; and, even in 
the times in which we live, the ancient and leſs 
charitable manner of proceeding hath ſeveral pa- 
trons, who would be glad to ſee the doctrines and 
inſtirutions of Carvin univerſally adopted and 
rigorouſly obſerved. The number, however, of 
theſe rigid doctors is not very great, nor is their 
influence conſiderable. And it may be affirmed 
with truth, that, both in point of number and 
authority, they are much inferior to the friends 
of moderation, who reduce within a narrow com- 
paſs the fundamental doctrines of Chriſtianity on 
the belief of which ſalvation depends, exerciſe 
forbearance and fraternal charity towards thoſe 
who explain certain doctrines in a manner peculiar 
to themſelves, and deſire to ſee the encloſure (if I 
may uſe that expreſſion) of the Reformed 2 
| rendere 
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rendered as, large and comprehenſive as is 
poſſible | 5]. 5 

III. The founder of the Reformed church was 
Urrxick ZuinGLE, a native of Switzerland, and a 
man of uncommon penetration and acuteneſs, 
accompanied with an ardent zeal for truth. This 
great man was for removing out of the churches, 
and aboliſhing in the ceremonies and appendages 
of public worſhip, many things which LUrHER 
was diſpoſed to treat with toleration and indul- 
ence,” ſuch as images, altars, wax-tapers, the 
Le of exorciſm, and private confeſſion. He 
aimed at nothing ſo much as eſtabliſhing, in his 
country, a method and form of divine worſhip 
remarkable for its ſimplicity, and as far remote as 
could be from every thing that might have the 
ſmalleſt tendency to nouriſh a ſpirit of ſuperſti- 
tion [J. Nor were theſe the only circumſtances 

56 9 7 


[s] The annals of theology have not as yet been enriched 
with a full and accurate Hiſtory of the Reformed Church. This 
tk was indeed undertaken by SCULTET, and even carried 
down ſo far as his own time, in his Annales Ewangelii Renovati; 
but the greateſt part of this work is loſt. THEOD. Has us, 
who propoſed to give the Annals of the Reformed Church, was 
prevented by death from fulfilling his purpoſe. The famous 
work of James BASN AGE, publiſhed in two volumes 4to at 
Rotterdam, in the year 1725, under the title of Hi/foire de la 
Religion des Egliſes Reformees, inſtead of giving a regular 
Hiftory of the Reformed Church, is only deſigned to ſhew, 
that its peculiar and diſtinguiſhing doctrines are not new in- 
ventions, but were taught and embraced in the earlieſt ages of 
the church —MartmBouRG's Hiftorre. du Calviniſme, is re- 
markable for nothing, but the partiality of its author, and the 
wilful errors with which it abounds, 

le] The deſign of Zuincie was certainly excellent; 
but in the execution of it perhaps he went too far, and con- 
ſulted rather the dictates of reaſon than the real exigencies of 
human nature in its preſent ſtate. The preſent union between 
foul and body, which operate together in the actions of moral 
agents, even in thoſe that appear the moſt abſtracted and re- 
fined, renders it neceſſary to conſult the external ſenſes, as well 
a the intellectual powers, in the inſtitution of public worſhip. 

| Beſides, 
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CENT, in which he differed from the Saxon reformer ; 
YT 3 for his ſentiments concerning ſeveral points of 
par . theology, and more e his opinions relat- 


Cnap 


om 
2 pub 


entert: 


ing to the ſacrament o 


| the Lord's ſupper, varied 
widely from thoſe of LurHER. The greateſt part 
of theſe ſentiments and opinions were adopted in 
Switzerland, by thoſe who had joined themſelves 
to ZUINGLE in promoting the cauſe of the Re- 
formation, and were by them tranſmitted to all 
the Helvetic churches, that threw off the yoke of 
Rome. From Sroitzerland theſe opinions were 
propagated among the neighbouring nations, by 
the miniſterial labours and the theological writings 


of the friends and diſciples of ZuixolE; and thus 
the primitive Reformed church, that was founded 
by this eminent eccleſiaſtic, and whoſe extent at 
firſt was not very conliderable, gathered ſtrength | 


by degrees, and made daily new acquiſitions. 


IV. The ſeparation between the Lutheran and 
Swiſs churches was chiefly occaſioned by the 


doctrine of ZuinGLE, concerning the ſacrament 
of the Lord's ſupper. 


ther with the bread and wine. 


Befides, between a worſhip purely and philoſophically rational, 

and a ſervice groſsly and palpably ſuperſtitious, there are man 
intermediate ſteps and circumſtances, by which a rational ſer- 
vice may be rendered more affecting and awakening, without 


becoming ſuperſtitious. A noble edifice, a ſolemn muſic, a 


well-ordered ſet of external geſtures, though they do not, in 
themſelves, render our prayers one whit more acceptable to 


the Deity, than if they were offered up without any of theſe 


circumſtances, produce, nevertheleſs, a good effect. They 
glevate the mind, they give it a compoſed and ſolemn frame, 


and thus contribute to the fervour of its devotion, 


| LuTHER maintained, that 
the body and blood of CR RIS T were really, though 
in a manner far beyond human comprehenſion, 1 
preſent in the euchariſt, and were exhibited toge- 
On the contrary, | 
the Swiſs reformer looked upon the bread and 

Wine in no other light, than as the figns and /ymbo!s 
of the ab/ent body and blood of CrurisT ; and, 


from 
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tom the year 1524, propagated this doctrine in e EN r. 
2 public manner by his writings, after having 2 3 
entertained and taught it privately before that FAA Ii. 
period [4]. In a little time after this [w], hi 
example was followed by Ozcor ameaprus, a di- 
vine of Baſil, and one of the moſt learned men of 
that century [x]. But they were both oppoſed 
with obſtinacy and ſpirit by LuTazr and his aſſo- 
cates, particularly thoſe of the circle of Suabia. 
In the mean time, PaiLie, landgrave of Heſſe, 
pprehending the pernicious effects that theſe 
debates might have upon the affairs of the pro- 
tftants, which were, as yet, in that fluctuating 
and unſettled ſtate that marks the infancy of all 
great revolutions, was deſirous of putting an end 
to theſe differences, and appointed, for that pur- 
pole, a conference at Marpurg, between ZuinGLe, 
LuTHER, and other doctors of both parties [y]. 


4 tus meeting, however, only covered the flame, 
je Wi inſtead of extinguiſhing it; and the pacific prince, 
in Wkcing it impoſſible to bring about a definitive 
At treaty of peace and concord between theſe jarring 
h vines, was obliged to reſt ſatisfied with having 
n, egaged them to conſent to a truce. LurnER 
e- ad ZuINGLE came to an agreement about ſeve- 
y, W# points; but the principal matter in debate, 
nd 

ols } I ZurncLe certainly taught this doctrine in private be- 
* bre the year 15 24, as appears from GER DES, Hiſtoria Renavat. 

: bvangelii, tom. i. Append. p. 228. 

1 [w] In the year 1525. | | 

nal, [x] Jo. Cox. FursLiNni Centuria I. Epiſtol. Theolog. Re- 
any firmat. p. 31. 35. 44. 49. — Ox colAurADlius was not leſs 
ſer- remarkable for his extraordinary modeſty, his charitable, for- 
out bearing,” and pacific ſpirit, and his zeal for the progreſs of 
c, a mal and practical religion, than for his profound erudition, 
, in dich he ſeemed rather ſtudious to conceal than to diſplay. 

le to 


Pſy] ZuincLE was accompanied by OE coLAAUADbrus, 
veer, and Hepion, LurkER had with him MeLanc- 
aon and JusTus Jonas from Saxony, together with 
V14xvER, BRENTIUs, and AGkICOLA, 
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CEN T. even that which regarded Cnr1sT's preſence in 
Szcr. 111, the euchariſt, was left undecided ; each party 
Paz H. appealing to the Fountain of wiſdom to termi- 
nate this controverſy, and expreſſing their hopes 
that time and impartial reflexion might diſcover 
and confirm the truth [=]. 
2 V. The Reformed church had ſcarcely been 
theſe dil. founded in Switzerland by Zuixorz, when this 
putes far Chriſtian hero fell in a battle that was fought, 


down 2s the . 
death of in the year 1530, between the proteſtants of 


— — —— —— — — — 


Luther. 


Zurich, and their Roman-catholic compatriots, 


who drew the ſword in defence of popery. It vas 
not indeed to perform the ſanguinary office of a} 
ſoldier that ZuinGcLE was preſent at this engage 
ment, but with a view to encourage and animate, 
by his counſels and exhortations, the valiant de- 
tenders of the proteſtant cauſe [a]. After his 

| death, 


[z].Rucnar, Hiftoire de la Reformation de la Suiſſe, vol. i. 
paſſim. vol. ii. livr. vi. p. 463.—-HoTTinGEeR, Helvetiſche 


Kirchen-Geſchichte, part III. p. 27. 51. 48 3.—VaL. ERx. 
LoschERI Hiftoria Motuum, part I. cap. ii. iii. p. 55. cap. vi. 
P- 143-—FuesLIN, Beytrage zur Schweizer Reformation, | 


tom. iv. p. 120. 


[a] The Lutherans, who conſider this unhappy fate of 
ZUINGLE as a reproach upon that great man in particular, 
and upon the Reformed church in general, diſcover a grols | 
ignorance of the genius and manners of the Swiſs nation in 
this century. For as all the inhabitants of that country are 


as tO 
tendii 
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migh 
doubt 
theſe 
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W pri 
it m 
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at preſent trained to arms, and obliged to take the field when ef wh 
| the defence of their country requires it, ſo in the time of po 
| ZUiNGLE this obligation was ſo univerſal, that neither the } « ſeri 
| miniſters of the goſpel, nor the profeſſors of theology, were Wil © arr; 
| exempted from this military ſervice. Accordingly in the ſame Wil « hof 
| battle in which ZuincLe fell, JERoMeE PoTanvus, one 0! ccc 
the theological doctors of Bail, alſo loſt his life. See Fufs- p. 70; 
LIN Centurial. Epiſtolar. Theol. Ce p. 84. (F Eras- Þ 10 
Mus alſo ſpoke in a very unfriendly manner of the death of . Buer 
ZVINGLE and his friend OxcoLamPpapius. See JoRT1N's in gy 
Life of Exasmus, vol. i. p. 522. It is not therefore ſurpriing tum, 
to find the bigoted Sir THOMAS Mok inſulting (with the p. 18. 
barbarity that ſuperſtition ſeldom fails to produce in a narrow ll * © 
and peeviſh mind) the memory of theſe two eminent Re- Ml 181, 


formers, in a letter to the furious and turbulent nnn N 


0 
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death, ſeveral Lutheran doctors of the more mo- 
derate ſort, and particularly Mazxtin Buctr, 
uſed their utmoſt endeavours to bring about ſame 
kind of reconciliation between the contending par- 
ties. For this purpoſe they exhorted the jarring 
theologians to concord, interpreted the points in 
diſpute with a prudent regard to the prejudices of 
both ſides, admoniſhed them of the pernicious 
conſequences that muſt attend the prolongation 
of theſe unhappy conteſts, and even went fo far 
35 to expreſs the reſpective ſentiments of the con- 
tending doctors in terms of conſiderable ambi- 
guity and latitude, that thus the deſired union 
might be the more eaſily effected. There is no 
doubt, but that the intentions and deſigns of 
theſe zealous interceſſors were pious and up- 
right [4] ; but it will be difficult to decide, whe- 
ther or no the means they employed were adapted 
to promote the end they had in view. Be that as 
it may, theſe pacific counſels of Buctr excited 
diviſions in Switzerland ; for ſore perſevered ob- 
ſtinately in the doctrine of ZuincLE, while others 
adopted the explications and modifications of his 
doctrine that were offered by Bucek [c] But 
theſe diviſions and commotions had not the leaſt 
elfeck on that reconciliation with LuTazR, that 
was earneſtly deſired by the pious and moderate 


of which the following words ſhew the ſpirit of the writer : 
* Poſtrema ea fuit, quam de Zul xo & OxcoLamPan:o 
* ſcriptam miſiſti, quorum nunciata mors mihi Lætitiam 
* attulit,—Sublatos e medio ęſſe tam immanes Fidei Chriſtiane 
* hoſtes, tam intentos ubique in omnem perimendæ pietatis 
* occaſionem, jure gaudere poſſum.” ok TIR, ibid. vol. ii. 
p. 702. App. No. xvi. N. 

[5]. See ALB. ME NON. VERPOORTEN, Comment. de Mart. 
Bucero et ejus Sententia de Cana Domini, & ix. p- 23. publiſhed 
in gro at Coburg, in the year 1709.—Loscatr1 Hiſtor, Mo- 
wm, part I. lib. ii. cap. i. p. 181. & part II. lib. mw. cap. ii. 


p. 15. 
| i FussLIini Centur, I. Epiſtolar. Theolag. p. 162. 170. 
il, 182. 190, Kc. 

doctors 
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dofors on both ſides. The efforts of Buczs | 


were more ſucceſsful out of Switzerland, and par- 


ticularly among thoſe divines in the upper parts | 
of Germany, who inclined to the ſentiments of the 
Helvetic church; for they retired from the com- 
munion of that church, and joined themſelves to 
LuTHER by a public act, which was ſent to Wit. 
temberg, in the year 1536, by a ſolemn deputation | 
appointed for that purpoſe [4]. The Swiſs divines 
could not be brought to ſo great a length. There 
was, however, ſtill ſome proſpect of effecting a 

reconcihation between them and the Lutherans, | 
But this fair proſpect entirely diſappeared in the 
year 1544, when LUTHER publiſhed his Confeſicn | 
of faith in relation to the ſacrament of the Lords 


ſupper, which was directly oppoſite to the doctrine 


of ZviNGLE and his followers, on that head. The 
doctors of Zurich pleaded their cauſe publickly | 
againſt the Saxon reformer the year following; 
and thus the purpoſes of the peace-makers were 


totally defeated [e]. 


VI. The death of LurgzR, which happened | 
in the year 1546, was an event that ſeemed adapted 
to calm theſe commotions, and to revive, in the 
breaſts of the moderate and pacific, the hopes of 1 
a reconciliation between the contending parties. 
For this union, between the Lutherans and Zuin- Y 
glians, was fo ardently defired by MELANC TH“, 
and his followers, that this great man left no 
means unemployed to bring it about, and ſeemed | 
reſolved rather to ſubmit to a dubious and forced 
peace, than to ſee thoſe flaming diſcords perpe- | 
tuated, which reflected ſuch diſhonour on the 
proteſtant cauſe, On the other hand, this ſalu- 
tary work ſeemed to be facilitated by the theolo- 


[4] Loscyuzrus, loc. cit. cap. ii. p. 205,—RUCHAT: 


Hiſtoire de la Reformat. de la Suifje, tom. v. p- 535.—Hor- , 


TINGERT Hier. Eccleſ. Helvet. tom. iii. lib. vi. p. 702. 
Je] LoscKERvs, loc. cit. part 1, lib. ii. cap. iv. p. 341+ 


gical | , 


gical ſyſtem that was adopted by Jonx Carvin, 
a native of Noyon in France, who was paſtor and 
profeſſor of divinity at Geneva, and whoſe genius, 
learning, eloquence, and talents rendered him 
teſpectable even in the eyes of his enemies. This 
great man, whoſe particular friendſhip for M- 
LANCTHON was an incidental circumſtance highly 
favourable to the intended reconciliation, pro- 


e Wy poſed an explication of the point in debate, 
e that modified the crude hypotheſis of ZuincLe, 
nud made uſe of all his credit and authority among 
6. dhe Swils, and more particularly at Zurich, where 
be de was held in the higheſt veneration, in order 
„ bv obtain their aſſent to it [/]. The explication 
y. be propoſed was not, indeed, favourable to the 
ne Loctrine of Cunisr's bodily preſence in the eucha- 
he itt, which he perſiſted in denying; he ſuppoſed, 
ly | however, that a certain divine virtue or efficacy 
nas communicated by CHRIST with the bread and 
ah vue, to thoſe who approached this holy ſacrament 
nch a lively faith, and with upright hearts; and 
d Wi to render this notion ſtill more ſatisfactory, he 
ed c preſſed it in almoſt the fame terms which the 
he WH Lutherans employed in inculcating their doctrine 
of of CyrisT's real preſence in the euchariſt [ $1. 
ez. For the great and common error of all thoſe, 
in who, from a deſire of peace, aſſumed the cha- 
x, ratter of arbitrators in this controverſy, lay in 
no WI 15, that they aimed rather at a uniformity of 
ed een, than of ſentiments; and ſeemed fatisfied 
xd ben they had engaged the contending parties to 
e Aenxtisr. Aue. Sar 10. Hiforia Aug. Confeſſion. tom. ii, 
. lib. vii. cap. ii. p. 1075. : | bet 5: 
IF [2] Carvin went certainly too far in this matter; 
lo- and, in his explication of the benehts that ariſe from a worthy 
commemoration of CMR IS T's death in the euchariſt, he dwelt 
ar, 00 groſsly upon the allegorical expreſſions of ſcripture, which 
OT = 


the 4 had ſo. egregiouſly abuſed, and talked of really 
*Ung by faith the body, and drinking the blood of CHRIST. 


uſe 
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uſe the, ſame words and phraſes, though their rea] | 


difference in opinion remained the ſame, and each 
explained thels ambiguous or figurative terms in 
a manner agreeable to their reſpective ſyſtems. 
The concord, ſo much deſired, did not, how- 
ever, ſeem to advance much. 


rilous project. Beſides, after the death of Lu- 


THER, his enemies attacked him with redoubled | 
fury, and gave him ſo much diſagreeable occu- | 
pation, that he had neither that leiſure, nor that 
tranquillity of mind, that were neceſſary to pre- | 
pare his meaſures properly for ſuch an arduous } 
undertaking. A new obſtacle to the execution of 
this pacific project was alſo preſented, by the in- 
temperate zeal of Joacuim WST HAL, paſtor at 
Hamburg, who, in the year 1552, renewed, with 
greater vehemence than ever, this deplorable 1 
controverſy, which had been for ſome time ſuſ- 
pended, and who, after FLacius, was the molt } 
obſtinate defender of the opinions of LuTazs. 
This violent theologian attacked with that ſpirit 3 
of acrimony and vehemence, that was too re- 
markable in the polemic writings of LuTzzs, 3 
the act of uniformity, by which the churches of 
Geneva and Zurich declared their agreement con- 
cerning the doctrine of the euchariſt. In the book 
which he publiſhed with this view [Z], he cen- 
ſured with the utmoſt ſeverity, the variety of ſen- 
timents concerning the ſacrament of the Lords 
ſupper that was obſervable in the Reformed church, 
and maintained, with his uſual warmth and ob- 


* EF [5]. This book, which abounds with ſenſeleſs and ex- 
travagant tenets that LuTHER never ſo much as thought of, 
and breathes the moſt virulent ſpirit of perſecution, 1s entitled, 4 
Farrago confuſanearum et inter ſe diſſidentium de S. Cana opinios 


ſtinacy * 


Mer ancTrox, | 
who ſtood foremoſt in the rank of thoſe who | 
longed impatiently for it, had not courage enough | 
to embark openly in the execution of ſuch a pe- | 
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ſtinacy, the opinion of LuTHzR on that fubje&. This 
engaged CALVIN to enter the liſts with WesTPHAL, 
whom he treated with as little lenity and forbear- 
ance, as the rigid Lutheran had ſhewed towards 
the Helvetic churches. The conſequences of this 
debate were, that CALVIN and WESTRHAIL had each 
their zealous defenders and patrons; hence the 
breach widened, the ſpirits were heated, and the 
fame of controverſy was kindled anew with ſuch 
violence and fury, that, to extinguiſh it entirely, 
ſeemed to be a taſk beyond the reach of human 
wiſdom or human power [i]. | | 
VII. Theſe diſputes were unhappily augmented, 
in proceſs of time, by that famous controverſy 
concerning the decrees of God, with reſpect to the 
eternal condition of men, which was ſet on foot 
by CaLvin, and became an inexhauſtible ſource 
of intricate reſearches, and abſtruſe, ſubtile, and 
inexplicable queſtions. The moſt ancient Hel- 
vetic doctors were far from adopting the doctrine 
t cot thofe, who repreſent the Deity as allotting, 
a. om all eternity, by an a4/olute, arbitrary, and 


pp? „ 


ric conditional decree, to ſome everlaſting happineſs, 
e. nud to others endlefs mifery, without any previous 
WM <gard to the moral characters and circumſtances 
of et either. Their ſentiments ſeemed to differ but 
- very little from thoſe of the Pelagians; nor did 


they heſitate in declaring, after the example of 
LUINGLE, that the kingdom of heaven was open 
to all who lived according to the dictates of 
nght reaſon [EJ. CaLvin had adopted a quite 


[i] Loscuenri Hiforia Motuum, part II. Hb. iti. cap. vii. 
p. 8 3.— Mol LENI Cimbria Literata, tom. itt. p. 642. ARN: 
GRevir Memoria Joac. WesTPHAL1, p. 62. 106. 

] For the proof of this aſſertion, ſee DaLLEL Apologia pro 
duabus Ecclefrarum Gallicar. Synodis adverſus Frid. Spanheim. 
part IV. p. 946.—Jo. ALymons. TurRETINI Epiftel. ad 
Anteſtitem Cantuarienſem, which is inſerted in the Bibliathegue 
Germanic, tom. xili. p. 92. — Simon, Bibliothegue Cri- 
line, publiſhed under the fiftitious name of Saix TOR, 
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different ſyſtem with reſpect to the divine decrees, 
He maintained, that the everlaſting condition of 
mankind in a future world, was determined from 
all eternity by the unchangeable order of the Deity, 
and that this ab/olute determination of his will and 
good pleaſure was the only ſource of happineſs or 
miſery to every individual. This opinion was, 
in a very ſhort time, propagated through all the 
Reformed churches, by the writings * CaLvin, 
and by the miniſtry of his diſciples, and in ſome 
places was inſerted in the national creeds and 


. confeſſions; and thus made a public article of 
faith. The unhappy controverſy, which took its 


The diſcord 
3s carried to 
the greateſt 
keight, 


riſe from this doctrine, was opened at Straſburg, 
in the year 1560, by Jerome Zancnivs, an 


Italian eccleſiaſtic, who was particularly attached 
to the ſentiments of Carvin; and was afterwards 
carried on by others with ſuch zeal and aſſiduity, 
that it drew, in an extraordinary manner, the at- 
tention of the public, and tended as much to ex- 
aſperate the paſſions, and foment the diſcord of the 
contending parties, as the diſpute about the eu- 
chariſt had already done [I]. 

VIII. The Helvetic doctors had no proſpect 
left of calming the troubled ſpirits, and temper- 
ing, at leaſt, the vehemence of theſe deplorable 


feuds, but the moderation of the Saxon divines, 


who were the diſciples of MELANCTHON, and who, 


tom. iti. ch. xxvili. p. 292. 298. and alſo the author of a book, 
entitled, Ob/ervationes Gallicæ in Formul. Conſenſus Helveticum, 
p. 52, The very learned Dr. Gerpes, inſtead of being per- 
ſuaded by theſe teſtimonies, maintains, on the contrary, in his 
Miſcellan. Groningen/. tom. ii. p. 476, 477. that the ſentiments 
of Calvix were the ſame with thoſe of the ancient Swiſs 
doctors. But this excellent author may be refuted, even from 
his own account of the tumults that were occaſioned in Si,. 
land by the opinion that CaLvix had propagated in relation to 
the divine decrees. _ 
[I] Losen ERNI Hiftoria Motuum, part III. lib. v. cap. u. 
p. 27. S. c. x. p. 227.—84L 10, Hiſtoria Auguſt. Confaſſon. 


tom. i. lib. 11. cap. xiii. p. 441. "= 
breathing 
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. breathing the pacific ſpirit of their maſter, ſeemed, c x Nr. 
f ater his death, to have nothing ſo much at heart ,,** 
1 as the reſtoration of concord and union in the pro- PA 11. 
» WM teftant church. Their deſigns, however, were 
1 not carried on with that caution and circumſpec- 
r tion, with that prudent foreſight, or that wiſe 
„ attention to the nature of the times, which diſtin- 
c guiſhed always the tranſactions of MtLancTtaon, 
„ and which the critical nature of the cauſe they 
e vere engaged in, indiſpenſably required. And 
d WM hence they had already taken a ſtep, which was 
ff WM adapted to render ineffectual all the remedies they 
's could apply to the healing of the preſent diſorders. 
'y For, by diſperſing every where artful and inſiduous 
n writings, with a deſign to ſeduce the miniſters of 
d the church, and the ſtudious youth, into the ſenti- 
ls ments of the Swiſs divines, or, at leaſt, to engage 
7 them to treat theſe ſentiments with toleration and 
- torbearance, they drew upon themſelves the indig- 
(= nation of their adverſaries, and ruined the pacific 
1 cauſe in which they had embarked. It was this 
- conduct of theirs that gave occaſion to the compo- 
ſition of that famous Form of Concord, which con- 
& demned the ſentiments of the Reformed churches 
r- in relation to the perſon of CHRIST, and the ſacra- 
le nent of the Lord's ſupper. And as this Form is 
'S, received by the greateſt part of the Lutherans, as 
10, one of the articles of their religion; hence ariſes an 
inſuperable obſtacle to all ſchemes of reconciliation 
ok, and concord. 
ON IX. So much did it ſeem neceſſary to premiſe what thoſe 
his concerning the cauſes, riſe, and progreſs of the Vine are, 
nts controverſy, which formed that ſeparation that moſt vor- 
= ſtill ſubſiſts between the Lutheran and Reformed gez 
5 churches, From thence it will be proper to pro- the riſe and 
n to ceed to an account of the internal ſtate of the Pro#ies of 
a latter, and to the hiſtory of its progreſs and revo- formee 
ny lutions, The hiſtory of the Reformed church, uch. 


during this century, comprehends two diſtinct 
* periods. 


The Hisrory of the Reformed Crtuncy, 


CENT, periods. The firſt commences with the year 1 519, 
VI, p . \ . 

m. when ZuinGLE withdrew from the communion of 

Paar H. Rome, and began to form a Chriftian church be- 


: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


yond the bounds of the pope's juriſdiction; and it 
extends to the time of CaLvin's ſettlement at Ge- 
neva, where he acquired the greateſt reputation 
and authority. The ſecond period takes in the 
reft of this century. | 

During the firſt of theſe periods, the Helvetic 
church, which aſſumed the title of Reformed, after | 
the example of the French proteſtants in their 
neighbourhood, who had choſen this denomination | 
in order to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the Ro- 
man-cathohes, was very inconſiderable in its extent, 
and was confined to the cantons of Switzerland. 
It was indeed augmented by the acceſſion of ſome } 
{mall ſtates in Suabia and Alſace, ſuch as the city |} 
of Straſbourg, and ſome little republics. But, in 
the year 1536, theſe petty ſtates changed ſides, | 
through the ſuggeſtions and influence of Buczs, | 
returned to the communion of the Saxon church, 
and thus made their peace with LuTyzer. The 
other religious communities, which abandoned the 
church of Rome, either openly embraced the doc- 
trine of Luruxk, or conſiſted of perſons, who 
were not agreed in their theological opinions, and 
who really ſeemed to ſtand in a kind of neutrality 9 
between the contending parties. All things being 
duly conſidered, it appears probable enough that 

the church, founded by ZuinGLE, would have 
remained ſtill confined to the narrow limits which 
bounded it at firſt, had not Carvin ariſen, to 
augment its extent, authority, and luſtre, For the 
natural and political character of the Swiſs, which 
is neither bent towards the luſt of conqueſt, nor 
the graſping views of ambition, diſcovered eſelt 
in their religious tranſactions. And, as a ſpirit of 


contentment with what they had, prevented their 
| aiming 
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aiming at an augmentation of their territory, ſo 


did a fimilar ſpirit hinder them from being ex- 
tremely ſolicitous about enlarging the borders of 
their church, 

X. In this infant ſtate of the Reformed church, 
the only point that prevented its union with 
the followers of LuTayzr, was the doctrine the 
taught with reſpect to the ſacrament of the Lord's 


ſupper. This firſt controverſy, indeed, ſoon pro- 


duced a ſecond, relating to the perſon of Jesus 
Cnr1sT, which, nevertheleſs, concerned only a 


part of the Lutheran church [zz]. The Lutheran 


divines of Suabia, in the courſe of their debates 
with thoſe of Switzerland, drew an argument in 
favour of the real preſence of ChRIST's bo 

and blood in the euchariſt, from the following 
propoſition z that all the pROERRTIES of the 
divine nature, and conſequently its OMN 1IPRESENCE, 
were communicated to the human nature of CurisrT 


by the bypoſtatic union. The Swiſs doctors, in order 


to deſtroy the force of this argument, denied this 
communication of the divine attributes to CHRIST 's 
buman nature, and denied, more eſpecially, the 


ubiquity or omnipreſence of the man Jzsus. And 


hence aroſe that moſt intricate and abſtruſe con- 
troverſy concerning ubiguity and the communication 
ef properties, that produced ſo many learned and 
unintelligible treatiſes, ſo many ſubtile diſputes, 
and occaſioned that multitude of invectives and 
accuſations, that the contending parties threw 


out againſt each ather with ſuch liberality and 
profuſion, 


[u] It was only a certain number of thoſe Lutherans, 
that were much more rigid in their doctrine than LurhER 
himſelf, that believed the Ubiquity or Omnipreſence of CRRIST's 
perſon, conſidered as a Man. By this we may ſee, that the 

utherans have their diviſions, as well as the Reformed, of 
which ſeveral inſtances may be yet given in the 'courſe of this 


ory, 
| Bb 3 It 
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It is proper to obſerve, that, at this time, the 
Helvetic church univerſally embraced the doctrine 
of ZuiNGLE concerning the euchariſt. This 
doctrine, which differed conſiderably from that of 
CaLvin, amounted to the following propoſitions : 
« 'That the bread and wine were no more than a 
ce repreſentation of the body and blood of CHRISTH J; 


* or, in other words, the ſigns appointed to de- 


ce note the benefits that were conferred upon man- 
« kind in conſequence of the death of CHRIST: 
« that, therefore, Chriſtians derived no other fruit 
ce from the participation of the Lord's ſupper, than 


c a mere. commemoration and remembrance of 


John Calvin 
the princi- 
pal founder 
of the Re. 
formed 
church. 


ec the merits of CHRIST, which, according to an 
*« expreſſion common in che mouths of the abet- 
te tors of this doctrine, was the only thing that was 
ce properly meant by the Lord's ſupper [n].” Bucs, 
whoſe leading principle was the deſire of peace and 
concord, endeavoured to correct and modify this 
doctrine in ſuch a manner, as to give it a certain 
degree of conformity to the hypotheſis of LuTazzx; 
but the memory of ZuinGLE was too freſh in 
the minds of the Swiſs to permit their accepting 
of theſe corrections and modifications, or to 
ſuffer them to depart, in any reſpect, from the 
doctrine of that eminent man, who had founded 
their church, and been the inſtrument of their 


deliverance from the tyranny and ſuperſtition of 


Rome. | 


XI. In the year 1541, Joun Carvin, wo 


ſurpaſſed almoſt all the doctors of this age in la- 


L] Nil eff in Cæna, quam memoriam Chriſti. That this was 
the real opinion of ZuinGLE, appears evidently from various 


' teſtimonies, which may be ſeen in the Muſeum Helveticum, tom. i. 


p. 485. 490. tom. iii. p. 63 1.— This is alſo confirmed by the 
following ſentence in ZurxOLE's book concerning Bapt!/n - 


(tom. ii. opp. p. 85.) Cana Dominica non aliud, quam Com- " 


memorationis nomen meretur. Compare with all this FuESLIN! 
Centur. I. Epiſtolar. T heologor. Reformator. p. 255. 262, &c. 
* borious 
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borious application, conſtancy of mind, force of c E Nr. 

eloquence, and extent of genius, returned to Ge- . % 

neva, from whence the oppoſition of his enemies PA H. 
had obliged him to retire. On his ſettlement in — 
: that city, the affairs of the new church were | 
; committed to his direction [o], and he acquired 
alſo a high degree of influence in the political 
: adminiſtration of that republic. This event 
FO changed entirely the face of affairs, and gave a 


new aſpect to the Reformed church. The views [ 


. 


„ KEEX!Ã LC IS 


t and projects of this great man were grand and ex- 
n tenſive. For he not only undertook to give 
f | ſtrength and vigour to the riſing church, by 
n } framing the wiſeſt laws and the moſt ſalutary in- 
- WH fiitutions for the maintenance of order and the 
5 advancement of true piety, but even propoſed to 


render Geneva the mother, the ſeminary, of all 
the Reformed churches, as Wittemberg was of all 
the Lutheran communities. He laid a ſcheme 
for ſending forth from this little republic, the 
ſuccours and miniſters that were to promote and 
propagate the proteſtant cauſe through the moſt 
diſtant nations, and aimed at nothing leſs- than 
rendering the government, diſcipline, and doc- 
trine of Geneva the model and rule of imitation to 
the Reformed churches throughout the world. 
The undertaking was certainly great, and worthy 
of the extenſive genius and capacity of this emi- 
nent man; and, great and arduous as it was, it 
was executed 1n part, nay, Carried on to a very 


[e] Carvin, in reality, enjoyed the power and authority 
of a biſhop at Geneva ; for, as long as he lived, he preſided in 
the aſſembly of the clergy, and in the Con/ory or eccleſiaſtical 
Judicatory.. But when he was at the point of death, he adviſed 
the clergy not to give him a ſucceſſor, and proved to them evi- 
dently the dangerous conſequences of entruſting with any one 
man, during life, a place of ſuch high authority. After him, 

| therefore, the place of preſident ceaſed to be perpetual, See 
vPON, Hiſtoire de Geneve, tom. ii. p. 111. 
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C KEN r. conſiderable length, by his indefatigable aſſiduity 
n. and 1nextinguiſhable zeal. It was with this view, 


Parr I. that, by the fame of his learning, as well as by 
his epiſtolary ſolicitations and encouragements of 


various kinds, he engaged many perſons of rank 
and fortune, in France, Italy, and other countries, 
to leave the places of their nativity, and to ſettle 
at Geneva; while others repaired thither merely 
out of a curioſity to ſee a man, whoſe talents 


and exploits had rendered him fo famous, and to 


hear the diſcourſes which he delivered in public. 
Another circumſtance, that contributed much to 
the ſucceſs of his deſigns, was the eſtabliſhment 


of an academy at Geneva, which the ſenate of 


that city founded at his requeſt; and in which he 
himſelf, with his colleague THEODPORE BRZàa, and 
other divines of eminent learning and abilities, 
taught the ſciences with the greateſt reputation. 
In effect, the luſtre which theſe great men 


reflected upon this infant ſeminary of learning, 


ſpread irs fame through the diſtant nations with 
ſuch amazing rapidity, that all who, were ambi- 
tious of a diſtinguiſhed progreſs in either ſacred or 


profane erudition, repaired to Geneva, and that 
England, Scotland, France, Italy, and Germany, Þ 
ſeemed to vie with each other in the numbers iſ 
of their ſtudious youth, that were inceſſantly 2 


repairing to the new academy. By theſe means, 
and by the miniſtry of theſe his diſciples, CaLviN 


enlarged conſiderably the borders of the Reformed 
church, propagated his doctrine, and gained pro- 


ſelytes and patrons to his theological ſyſtem, in 
ſeveral countries of Europe. In the midſt of this 
glorious career he ended his days, in the year 


1564; but the ſalutary inſtitutions and wiſe regu- 
lations, of which he had been the author, were 


both reſpected and maintained after his death. In 


a more eſpecial manner the academy of Geneva 
Fa flouriſhed Y 


1 
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flouriſhed as much under Bzza, as it had done Cc Z N T. 


during the life of its founder [p]. 
XII. The plan of doctrine and diſcipline, that 
had been formed by Zuixorz, was altered and 
corrected by Carvin; and that more eſpecially 
in three points, of which it will not be improper 
to-give a particular account. 
iff, ZUINGLE, in his form of eccleſiaſtical go- 
vernment, had given an abſolute and unbounded 
power, 1n religious matters, to the civil magiſtrate, 
to whom he had placed the clergy in a degree of 
ſubjection that was diſpleaſing to many. But at the 
ſame time he allowed of a certain ſubordination 
and difference of rank among the miniſters of the 
church, and even thought it expedient to place at 
their head a perpetual preſident, or ſuperintendent, 
with a certain degree of inſpection and authority 
over the whole body, . CaLvix, on the contrary, 
reduced the power of the magiſtrate, in religious 
matters, within narrow bounds. He declared the 
church a ſeparate and independent body, endowed 
with the power of legiſlation for itſelf. He main- 
tained, that it was to be governed, like the 
primitive church, only by preſbyteries and ſynods, 
that is, by aſſemblies of elders, compoſed both 
of the clergy and laity; and he left to the civil 
magiſtrate little elſe than the privilege of pro- 
tecting and defending the church, and providing 
for what related to its external exigencies and 
concerns. Thus this eminent Reformer introduced 


Lo The various projects and plans that were formed, con- 
ducted, and executed with equal prudence and reſolution by 
CaLvin, in behalf both of the republic and church of Geneva, 
are related by the learned perſon, who, in the year 1730, gave 
a new edition (enriched with intereſting hiſtorical notes, and 
authentic documents) of Syox's Hiſtoire de Geneve. The 
particular accounts of CaLvin's tranſactions, given by this 
anonymous editor, in his notes, are drawn from ſeveral cu- 


nous manuſcripts of undoubted credit, See SPON, Hiſtoire de 
Geneve, tom. ll. P» 87. 100, &c. 
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into the republic of Geneva, and endeavoured to 
introduce into all the Reformed churches through- 
out Europe, that Form of eccleſiaſtical govern. 
ment, which is called Preſbyterian, from its neither 


admitting of the inſtitution of biſhops, nor of an 


ſubordination among the clergy ; and which 1s 
founded on this principle, that all miniſters of the 
goſpel are, by the law of God, declared to be 
equal in rank and authority, In conſequence of 
this principle, he eſtabliſhed at Geneva a conſiſtory, 
compoſed of ruling elders, partly paſtors, and ah 
Jaymen, and inveſted this eccleſiaſtical body with a 


high degree of power and authority. He alſo con- 


the deſired union with the 


vened ſynods, compoſed of the ruling elders of dif- 
ferent churches, and in theſe conſiſtories and ſynods 
had laws enacted for the regulation of all matters 
of a religious nature ; and among other things, 
reſtored to its former vigour the ancient practice of 
excommunication. All theſe things were done with 
the conſent of the greateſt part of the ſenate of 
Geneva. | 
24ly, The ſyſtem that ZuincLe had adopted 
with reſpect to the euchariſt, was by no means 
agreeable to CaLvin, who, in order to facilitate 
Ba n church, ſub- 
ſtituted in its place another, which appeared more 
conformable to the doctrine of that church, and, 
in reality, differed but little from it. For while 
the doctrine of ZuincLE ſuppoſed only a /ymbolical, 


or figurative, preſence of the body and blood of 


CHRIST in the euchariſt, and repreſented a pious 
remembrance of CHRIST's death, and of the be- 


nefits it procured to mankind, as the only fruits 


that aroſe from the celebration of the Lord's ſup- 
per, CaLvin explained this critical point in a 


quite different manner. He acknowledged a real, 


though /piritual, preſence of CHRIS x in this ſacra- 
ment; or, in other words, he maintained, that 


true Chriſtians, who approached this holy ordi- 


nance 
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nance with a lively faith, were, in a certain man- EN r. 
ner, united to the man CHRISTNH and that from 3 I. 


this union the ſpiritual life derived new vigour in 
the ſoul, and was ſtill carried on, in a progreſſive 
motion, to greater degrees of purity and per- 
fection. This kind of language had been uſed in 
the forms of doctrine drawn up by Lur HER; and 
as Carvin obſerved, among other things, that 
the divine grace was conferred upon ſinners, and 
ſealed to them by the celebration of the Lord's 
ſupper, this induced many to ſuppoſe that he 
adopted the ſentiment implied in the barbarous 
term impanation [J], and differed but little from 
the doctrine of the Lutheran church on this im- 


f] The term Impanation (which fignifies here the pre- 
ſence of CHRIST's body in the euchariſt, in or wwith the bread, 
that is there exhibited) amounts to what is called Conſubftan- 
tiation. It was a modification of the monſtrous doctrine of 
Tranſubſtantiation, firſt invented by ſome of the diſciples of 
BeRENGER, who had not a mind to break all meaſures with 
the church of Rome, and was afterwards adopted by Lur HEA 
and his followers, who, in reality, made fad work of it. For, 
in order to give it ſome faint air of poſſibility, and to maintain 


it as well as they could, they fell into a wretched ſcholaſtic 


jargon about the nature of /ub/tances, ſubſeſtences, attributes, pro- 
perties and accidents, that did infinite miſchief to the true and 
ſublime ſcience of goſpel theology, whoſe beautiful ſimplicity 
it was adapted to deſtroy. 'The very ſame perplexity and dark- 
neſs, the ſame quibbling, ſophiſhcal and "unintelligible logic, 
that reigned in the attempts of the Roman-catholics to defend 
the doctrine of Tranſulſtantiation, were viſible in the controver- 
ſial writings of the Lutherans in behalf of Conſubſtantiation, or 
Inpanation. The latter had, indeed, one abſurdity leſs to 
maintain; but being obliged to aſſert, in oppoſition to intuitive 
evidence and unchangeable truth, that the /ame body can be in 
many places at the ſame time, they were conſequently obliged to 


have recourſe to the darkeſt and moſt intricate jargon of the 


ſchools, to hide the nonſenſe of this unaccountable doctrine. 
The modern Lutherans are grown ſomewhat wiſer in this 


reſpect; at leaſt, they ſeem leſs zealous than their anceſtors 
about the tenet in queſtion. 
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portant ſubject [Y]. Be that as it may, his ſenti- 
ments differed conſiderably from thoſe of Zuix ; 
for while the latter aſſerted, that all Chriſtians, 
without diſtinction, whether regenerate or unregene- 
rate, might be partakers of the body and blood of 
CnRisT; CaLyin confined this privilege to the 


pious and regenerate believer alone. 


3dly, The abſolute decree of God, with reſpect to 
the future and everlaſting condition of the human 
race, which made no part of the theology of 
ZVINGLE, was an effential tenet in the creed of 
CALVIN, who inculcated with zeal the following 


doctrine: That God, in eee from all 


eternity, one part of mankind to everlaſting bap- 
pingſs, and another to endleſs miſery, was led to 
make this diſtinftion by no other motive than bis 
0Wn GOOD PLEASURE and FREE WILL. 

XIII. The firſt of the three points now men- 
tioned, was of ſuch a nature, that great as the 
credit and influence of CALVIN were, he could 


le] See FursLing Centur. I. Epiftel. Theolog. Reformat. 
tom. i. p. 255. 266. 262, 263.,—Lettres de Calvin a Min). 
Fac. de Falaiſe, p. 84, 85.—We learn in FugsL1N, p. 263. 
that CALvIx wrote to Bucts a letter, intimating that he ap- 
proved of his ſentiments. It is poſſible, that he may have de- 


. rived from Buck the opinion he entertained with reſpe to 


the euchariſt.— See BossueT, Hiftoire des Variations des Eglijes 
Proteſtanies, tom. ii. p. 8. 14. 19.—-CouxaA YER, Examen de, 
Defauts des Theologiens, tom. 11. p. 72. Theſe two writers pre- 
tend, that the ſentiments of CAL vi x, with reſpect to the cu- 
charift, were almoſt the ſame with thoſe of the Roman-catholics*. 
'The truth of this matter is, that the obſcurity and inconſiſtency 
with which this great man expreſſed himſelf upon that ſubject, 


render it extremely difficult to give a clear and accurate ac- 
count of his doctrine. | 


Ho it could come into the heads of ſuch men as Boss vr r end doflor 
Cova Arz to ſay, that the ſentiments of Carvin concerning the eucherift 
were almeſi the ſame with thoſe of the Roman- catbolics, is, indeed, ſtrange 
enough. The doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation was to CALvIN an invincib's 
obſtacle to any fort of conformity between bim and Reme on that ſubject. 
For however obſcure and figurative his expreſſions with reſpect to CA 
ſpiritual preſence in the euchariſt may have been, he never once dreamed 
of any thing like a corporal preſence in that Roly Sacrament. 


not 
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not procure- a univerſal reception for it in the C E N r. 
Reformed churches. The Engliſh and Germans 3, . it. 
rejected it, and even the Swiſs refuſed to adopt Pan Il 
it. It was, however, received by the Reformed —” 
churches in France, Holland, and Scotland, The 
Swiſs remained firm 1n their oppoſition: they would 
not ſuffer the form of ecclefiaſtical government, 
that had once been eſtabliſhed under the inſpection 
of ZuinGLE, to be changed in any reſpect, nor 
the power of the civil magiſtrate, in religious 
matters, to receive the ſmalleſt prejudice. The 
- other two points were long debated, even in 
Mi Switzerland, with the greateft warmth. Several 
churches, more eſpecially thoſe of Zurich and 
Bern, maintained obſtinately the doctrine of 
ZoinGLE in relation to the euchariſt [s]; neither 
could they be eaſily perſuaded to admit, as an 
article of faith, the doctrine of predeſtination, as it 
had been taught by CALVIN [7]. The prudence, 
however, of this great man, ſeconded by his 
reſolute perſeverance and his extraordinary credit, 
triumphed at length ſo far, as to bring about an 
union between the Swiſs churches and that of 
Geneva, firſt in relation to the doctrine of the 
"i euchariſt [#], and afterwards alſo on the ſubject 
= of predeſtination [u]. The followers of CaLviN 
extended {till farther the triumphs of their chief, 
and improved with ſuch ſucceſs the footing he 
+ had gained, that, in proceſs of time, almoſt all 
y the Reformed churches adopted his theological 


*- [4] See FuksLI XI Centur. Efiftelar. p. 264.—Muſeurm 
f Helvet. tom. i. p. 490. tom. v. p. 479. 483. 490. tom. ii. 


FF p. 79+ 

ft ] Beſides Ru char and HoTTinGER, ſee Muſeum Helwe- 
of ticum, tom. ii. p. 105. 107. 117.—GERDes, Miſcellan. Gro- 
kl ningen/. Nova, tom. it. p. 476, 477+ | 

s (4) The agreement between the churches of Switzerland 
1 and that of Geneva was concluded in 1549 and 1554. . 
: | [w] See the Conſenſus Genev. et Tigurinor, in CALVINT 


Opuſeulis, p. 754. 18 
| v : 
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CEN T. ſyſtem, to which, no doubt, his learned writings 
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The pro- 
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Calvin's 
ſſtem in 
Germany 3 


contributed a good deal [x]. 

XIV. It will not be improper to paſs in review 
the different countries in which the doctrine and 
diſcipline of the Reformed church, as modelled 
by CALVIN, were eſtabliſhed in a fixed and per- 
manent manner. Among its chief patrons in 
Germany we may reckon FREDERICK III., elector 


Palatine, who, in the year 1560, removed from 


their paſtoral functions the Lutheran doctors, and 
filled their places with Calviniſts; and, at the 
ſame time, obliged his ſubjects to embrace the 
tenets, rites, and inſtitutions, of the church of 
Geneva [y]. This order was indeed abrogated, 
in the year 1576, by his ſon and ſucceſſor Lewis, 
who reſtored Lutheraniſm to its former credit and 
authority. The effects of this revolution were, 
however, but tranſitory; for, in the year 1583, 
under the government of the elector Joun Cas- 


MIR, who had followed the example of his brother 


FREDERICK in embracing the diſcipline of the 
Reformed church, the face' of things was again 
changed in favour of Calviniſm, which reſumed 
what it had loſt, and became triumphant [z]. 
From this period the church of the Palatinate ob- 
tained the ſecond place among the Reformed 


[x] The learned Dan. Ex N. JaBLons&y, in his Letters to 
Leibnitz, publiſhed by Kayy1vs, maintains (p. 24, 25- 41.), 
that the opinion of ZuinGLE has no longer any patrons among 
the Reformed. But this is a palpable miſtake. For its patrons 
and defenders are, on the contrary, extremely numerous; and 
at this very time the doctrine of Zuix E is revived in 
England, Switzerland, and other countries, and ſeems to acquire 
new degrees of credit from day to day. 

D] Hen. AL TIN GII Hift. Eccl. Palat. in Lup. CAR. 
MiszG11 Monum. Palat. tom. i. p. 223.—LoscuERI Hiſftoria 
Motuum, part II. lib. iv. cap. iv. p. 125.—SaL1G, Hijt. Con- 
Jeſſion. Aug. tom. ili. lib. ix. cap. v. p. 433+ ATED 

[z] AL TIN. loc. cit. Los chERUs, ibid. part III. lib. vi. 
P- 234.—8ee alſo a German work, entitled, Gor TH. STRU- 
vrus, Efaelxiſebe Kirchen Hiſtorie, p. 1 10. 
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churches; and its influence and reputation were CEN T. 
ſo conſiderable, that the Form of inſtruction, which ,, *. 


was compoſed for its uſe by URSͤIN us, and which 
is known under the title of the Catechiſm of Hei- 
delberg, was almoſt univerſally adopted by the 
Calviniſts [a]. The republic of Bremen embraced, 
alſo, the doctrine and - inſtitutions of the Re- 
formed. ALBERT HaRrDENBERG, the intimate 
friend of MELancTHON, was the firſt who at- 
tempted to introduce there the doctrine of Carvin 
concerning the euchariſt. This attempt he made 
ſo-early as the year 1556; and, though a powerful 
oppoſition rendered 1t unſucceſsful, and procured 
the expulſion of its author out of the city of Bre- 
men, yet the latent ſeeds of Calviniſm took root, 
and, towards the concluſion of this century, ac- 
quired ſuch ſtrength, that no meaſures either of 
prudence or force were ſufficient to prevent the 
church of Bremen from modelling its faith, wor- 
ſhip, and government, after that of Geneva []. 
The various motives that engaged other German 
ſtates to adopt, by degrees, the ſame ſentiments, 
and the incidents and circumſtances that favoured 
the progreſs of Calviniſm in the empire, muſt be 
ſought 1n thoſe writers, who have undertaken to 
give a full, complete, and ample hiſtory of the 
Chriſtian church. | 

XV. Thoſe among the French, who firſt re- 
nounced the juriſdiction and doctrine of the church 
of Rome, are commonly called Lutherans by the 
writers of theſe early times. This denomination, 
Joined to other circumſtances, has engaged ſome 
to imagine, that theſe French converts to the 


[a] For an account of the catechiſm- of Heidelberg, ſee 
Kocueri Bibliotheca T. Heologiæ Symbolice, p. 593 and 308. 
L] SLi, Joc. cit. part III. lib. x. cap. v. p. 715. & cap. 
vi. p. 776, —LosCHERUS, loc. cit. part II. lib. iv. cap. v. p. 
134. & part III. lib. vi. cap. vii. p. 276.—GERR DES, Hiſtoria 
ati Evangelii, tom. iii. p. 157. 
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proteſtant cauſe were attached to the tenets of the 
Lutheran church, and averſe to thoſe of the Swiſs 


Parr II. doctors [c]. But this is by no means a juſt repre- 


ſentation of the matter. It appears much more 
probable, that the firſt French proteſtants were 
uniform in nothing but their antipathy to the 
church of Rome, and that, this point being 
excepted, there was a great variety in their reli- 


gious ſentiments. It is, however, to be obſerved, 


that the vicinity of Geneva, Lauſanne, and other 
cities which had adopted the doctrine of Carviy, 
together with the incredible zeal of this eminent 


man, and his two colleagues FaRRL and Bzza, in 


nouriſhing the oppofition to the church of Rome, 
and augmenting both the indignation and number 
of its enemies, produced a very remarkable effect 
upon the French churches; for, about the middle 
of this century, they all, without exception, en- 
tered into the bonds of fraternal communion with 
the church of Geneva. The French proteſtants 
were called, by their enemies, Hugnenots, by way 
of deriſion and contempt ; the origin, however, 
of this denomination is extremely uncertain 10 . 

| I) beit 


Le] LoscngAI Hiforia Motuum, part II. cap. vi. p. 46.— 
SAL Io, Hiſt, Aug. Confeſſion. tom. ii. lib. v, cap. vi. p. 190. 

(CF [4] Some etymologiſts ſuppoſe this term derived from 
Hucvon, a word uſed in Touraine, to. ſignify perſons that 
wall at night in the ſtreets. And as the firſt proteſtants, like 
the firſt Chriſtians, may have choſen that ſeaſon for their re- 
lgious aſſemblies through the fear of perſecution, the nick. 
name of Huguenot may, naturally enough, have been applied 


to them by their enemies. Others are of opinion, that it was 


derived from a French and faulty pronunciation of the Ger. 
man word Eidgngſen, which ſignifies confederates, and had 
been originally the name of that valiant part of the city of 
Geneva, which entered into an alliance with the Swiſs Can- 
tons, in order to maintain their liberties againſt the tyrannical 
attempts of CHARLE III., duke of Savoy. Theſe confede- 
rates were called Eignots, and from thence, very probably, 


was derived the word Huguenots now under conſideration. — 
5 | . oun 
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Their fate was ſevere; the ſtorms of perſecution 
aſſailed them with unparalleled fury; and, though 
many princes of the royal blood, and a great 
number of the flower of the nobility, adopted 
their ſentiments, and ſtood forth in their cauſe [e], 
yet it may nevertheleſs be affirmed, that no other 
part of the Reformed church ſuffered ſo grie- 
voully as they did for the ſake of religion. Even 
the peace, which they obtained from Henry III. 
in the year 1576, was the ſource of that civil war, 
in which the powerful and ambitious houſe of 
Guiſe, inſtigated by the ſanguinary ſuggeſtions of 
the Roman pontifs, aimed ar nothing leſs than the 
extirpation of the royal family, and the utter ruin 
of the proteftant religion ; while the Huguenots, 
on the other hand, headed by leaders of the moſt 
heroic valour and the moſt illuſtrious rank, com- 
bated for their religion and for their ſovereigns 
with various ſucceſs. Theſe dreadful commotions, 
in which both the contending parties committed 
ſuch deeds as are yet, and always will be, remem- 
bered with horror, were, at length, calmed by 
the fortitude and prudence of HENRY IV. This 
monarch, indeed, facrificed the dictates of con- 
ſcience to the ſuggeſtions of policy ; and imagin- 
ing, that his government could have no ſtable 
nor ſolid foundation, as long as he perſiſted in 
diſowning the authority and juriſdiction of Rome, 


Count VIL LARS, in a letter written to the king of France, 


from the province of Languedoc, where he was lieutenant-ge- 


neral, and dated the 11th of November, 1560, calls the 
riotous Calviniſts of the Cevennes, Huguenots, and this is the 
firſt time that this term is found, in the regiſters of that pro- 
vince, applied to the proteſtants. 

e] See the Hiftoire Eccleſ. des Egliſes Reformtes au Reyaume 
de France, publiſhed at Antwerp, in three volumes 8vo. in the 
year 1580, and ſuppoſed by many to have been written by 
Deza. The writers that have given the beſt accounts of the 
French reformed churches, their confeſſion of faith, and their 
forms of worſhip and diſcipline, are enumerated by Koc hRRus, 
in his Bibliotheca T heolog. Symbelice, p. 299. | 
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he renounced the Reformed religion, and made a 
ſolemn and public profeſſion of popery. Per- 
ceiving, however, on the other hand, that it was 


not poſſible either to extirpate or ſuppreſs entircly 
the proteſtant religion, he granted to its pro- 


feſſors, by the famous edit drawn up at Nantes 
in the year 1598, the liberty of ſerving God ac- 
cording to their conſciences [V], and a full ſecu- 
rity for the enjoyment of their civil rights and 
privileges, without perſecution or moleſtation from 
any quarter [g]. 1 

XVI. The church of Scotland acknowledges as 
its founder Joan Knox, the diſciple of Carvin; 
and, accordingly, from its firſt reformation, it 
adopted the doctrine, rites, and form of eccle- 
ſiaſtical government eſtabliſhed at Geneva. 
Theſe it has always adhered to with the utmoſt 
uniformity, and maintained with the greateſt jea- 


louſy and zeal; . fo that even in the laſt century 


the deſigns of thoſe who attempted to introduce 
certain changes into its diſcipline and worſhip, 
were publicly oppoſed by the force of arms [H)]. 

A quite different conſtitution of things is ob- 
ſervable in the church of England, which could 


[/] This edi@ reſtored and confirmed, in the fulleſt 
terms, all the favours that had ever been granted to the 
proteſtants by other princes, and particularly by HENRY III. 
To theſe privileges others were alſo added, which had never 
been granted, nor even demanded, before : ſuch as a free ad- 
miſſion to all employments of truſt, honour, and profit ; the 
eſtabliſhing courts and chambers in which the profeſſors of the 
two religions were equal in number ; and the permitting the 
children of proteſtants to be educated, without any moleſtation 
or conſtraint, in the public Univerſities. 

[e] Benoit, Hiftoire de ] Edit. de Nantes, tom. i. lib. v. 
p-. 200. DANIEL, Hiſt. de France, tom. ix, p. 409.—Bou- 
LAY, Hit. Academ. Pariſ. tom. vi. ä : 

[>] SaL16. Hift. Aug. Confe/jion. part II. lib. vi. cap. i. 
p. 403. Dr. Mosxerm alludes, in this paſſage, to the at- 


tempts made under the reign of CHARLES II., to introduce 
epiſcopacy into Scotland. 
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tained, but for a ſhort time, even thoſe which it Paz uli. 


adopted. 
of thoſe Engliſh, who firſt threw off the yoke of 
Rome, ſeemed much more inclined to the ſenti- 
ments of LorHER concerning the euchariſt, the 
form of public worſhip, and eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment, .than to thoſe of the Swiſs churches. But 
the ſcene changed after the death of HENRY VIII., 
when, by the induſtrious zeal of CAL vix, and his 
diſciples, more eſpecially PETER Max TYR, the 
cauſe of Lutheraniſm loſt ground ,confiderably ; 
and the univerſities, ſchools, and churches be- 
came the oracles of Calviniſm, which alſo ac- 
quired new votaries among the people from day 
to day [i]. Hence it happened, that when it 
was propoſed, under the reign of Epwarp VI., 
to give a fixed and ſtable form to the doctrine 
and diſcipline of the church, Geneva was acknow- 
ledged as a ſiſter church; and the theological 
ſyſtem, there eſtabliſhed by Carvin, was adopted, 
and rendered the public rule of faith in England. 
This, however, was done without any change of 
the form of epiſcopal government, which had al- 
ready taken place, and was entirely different from 
that of Geneva; nor was this ſtep attended with 
any alteration of ſeveral religious rites and cere- 
monies, which were looked upon as ſuperſtitious 
by the greateſt part of the Reformed. This dif- 
ference, however, between the two churches, 


though it appeared at firſt of little conſequence, + 


and, in the judgment even of CaLvin, was 
eſteemed an object of toleration and indulgence, 
was, nevertheleſs, in after-ages, a ſource of many 
calamities and diſſenſions, that were highly de- 


[2] Loscnzsri HH. Motuum, part II. lib. i. cap. vii. p. 67. 
ALI. Hiſt, Aug. Confeſſion. tom, TH lib. vi. Cap. in. P- 317» 
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trimental both to the civil and eccleſiaſtical con- 
ſtitution of Great Britain. | 
XVII. The origin of theſe unhappy diſſenſions, 
which it has not as yet been poſſible entirely to 
heal, muſt be ſought for in the conduct of thoſe 
perſecuted fugitives, who, to ſave their lives, 
their families, and their fortunes, from the bloody 
rage and inhuman tyranny of queen Maxx, left 
the places of their nativity in the year 1554, and 
took refuge in Germany [k#]. Of theſe fugitive 


KF [4] I cannot help mentioning the uncharitableneſs of 
the Lutherans, upon this occaſion, who hated theſe unhappy 


exiles, becauſe they were Sacramentarians (for ſo the Lutherans 


called thoſe who denied Cnr15sT's bodily preſence in the eu- 
chariſt), and expelled from their cities ſuch of the Engliſh pro- 
teſtants as repaired to them, as a refuge from popiſh ſuperſti- 
tion and 1 Such as ſought for ſhelter in France, 
Geneva, and thoſe parts' of Switzerland and Germany where 
the Reformation had taken place, and where Lutheraniſm was 
not profeſſed, were entre with great humanity, and allowed 
places of public worſhip. But it was at Franckfort that the 
exiles were moſt numerous ; and there began the conteſt and 
diviſion which gave riſe to that ſeparation from the church of 
England which continues to this day. It is, however, a piece 
of juſtice due to the memory of the excellent MzLancTtaon, 


to obſerve, that he warmly condemned this uncharitable treat- 


ment, and more eſpecially the indecent reproaches, which the 
Lutherans caſt upon the Engliſh Martyrs who had ſealed the 
Reformation with their blood, calling them the Dewi”: 
Martyrs. Pociferantur quidam (ſays this amiable Reformer) 
Martyres Anglicos efjſe Martyres Diaboli. Nelim hac contumelia 
afficere ſanctum ſpiritum in Latimero, qui annum octogeſimun 
egreſſus fuit, et in aliis ſanctis viris, quos novi. Theſe are the 
words of this truly Chriſtian Reformer, in one of has letters to 
CAMERARIUS, Epiſt. lib. iv. p. 959. and in another of his 
letters, ſpeaking of the burning of Bur ius at Paris, he thus 
ſeverely cenſures WesTPHaL's intolerant principles: Tales 
wviros ait Weſiphalus eſſe Diaboli Martyres. Hanc judicti perver- 
fitatem quis non deteſtetur? Ep. lib. it. p. 387. Such were the 
humane and liberal ſentiments of Mer.ancraron, which have 
rendered his name ſo precious to the lovers of piety, probity, 
and moderation ; while the zealots of his own church have 
treated his memory with obloquy, and compoſed diſſertations 
de Indifferentifmo Melancithonis. N. 
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congregations /ome performed divine worſhip 
with the rites that had been authorized by Ev- 
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waRD VI.; while others preferred the Swiſs me- Paul. 


thod of worſhip as more recommendable on ac- 
count of its purity and ſimplicity. The former 
were called Conformiſts, on account of their com- 
pliance with the eccleſiaſtical laws enacted by the 
prince now mentioned; and the denominations of 
Non-conformiſts and Puritans were given to the 
latter, from their inſiſting upon a form of worſhip, 
more exempt from ſuperſtition, and of a more 
pure kind, than the liturgy of Eopwarp ſeemed 
to them to be, Theſe denominations became 
permanent marks of diſtinction, which ſtill con- 
tinue to denote thoſe different religious commu- 
nities which divide the Britiſh nation. "The con- 
troverſy concerning the ceremonial part of divine 


worſhip, that had divided the exiles abroad, 


changed ſcenes, and was removed with them to 
England ; when the auſpicious ſucceſſion of queen 
ELIZABETH to the throne permitted them to re- 
turn to their native country. The hopes of en- 
joying liberty, and of promoting each their re- 
ſpective ſyſtems, increaſed their conteſts inſtead of 
diminiſhing them; and the breach widened to 
ſuch a degree, that the moſt ſagacious and provi- 
dent obſeryers of things ſeemed to deſpair of ſee- 
ing it healed. The wiſe queen, in her deſign to 
accompliſh the reformation of the church, was 
fully reſolved not to confine herſelf to the model 
exhibited by the proteſtants of Geneva, and their 
ge be Puritans ; and, therefore, ſhe re- 
commended to the attention and imitation of the 
doors, that were employed in this weighty and 
important matter, the practice and inſtitutions 
of the primitive ages [/]. When her plan was 

| put 


I] Dr. Mosnz1m ſeems diſpoſed, by this ambiguous 
expreſſion of the primitive ages, to inſinuate that queen EL1- 
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CEN T. put in execution, and the face of the church was 
Szer. III. Changed and reformed by new rules of diſcipline, 
PazT IL and purer forms of public worſhip, the famous 


Ad of Uniformity was iſſued forth, by which all 
her ſubjects were commanded to obſerve theſe 


rules, and to ſubmit to the reformation of the 
church on the footing on which it was now placed 
by the queen, as its ſupreme viſible head upon 
earth, The Puritans refaſed their aſſent to theſe 
proceedings; pleaded the dictates of their con- 
ſciences in behalf of this refuſal; and complained 
heavily, that the groſs ſuperſtitions of popery, 


which they had looked upon as abrogated and 


aboliſhed, were now revived, and even impoſed 
by authority. They were not, indeed, all equally 
exaſperated againſt the new conſtitution of the 

church; nor did they in effect carry their oppoſi- 
tion to equal degrees of exceſs. The more vio- 
lent demanded the total abrogation of all that had 
been done towards the eſtabliſnment of a national 
religion, and required nothing leſs than that the 
church of England ſhould be exactly modelled 
after that of Geneva. The milder and more mo- 


ZABETH had formed a pure, rational, and evangelical plan 
of religious diſcipline and worſhip. It 1s, however, certain, 
that, inſtead of being willing to ſtrip religion of the ceremo- 
nies which remained in it, ſhe was rather inclined to bring the 
public worſhip ſtill nearer the Romiſh ritual , and had a great 
. to ſeveral uſages in the church of Rome, which were 
juſtly looked upon as ſuperſtitious. She thanked publicly one 
of her chaplains, who had preached in defence of the real pre- 
fence; ſhe was fond of images, and retained ſome in her pri- 
vate chapel +; and would undoubtedly have forbid the mar- 
_ of the clergy, if CRI, her ſecretary, had not inter- 
70 ed t. Having appointed a committee of divines to review 
ing Epwakp's Liturgy, ſhe gave them an order to ſtrike out 
all offenſive paſſages againſt the pope, and to make people eaſy 
about the corporal preſence of CHRIS in the ſacrament 9. 


* HEYLIN, p. 124, F Id. ibid, tSrerrz's 


| Life of Parker, p. 107, 108, 109. & Nzar's Hiſt. 


of the Puritans, vol, Is p. 1 38. 
derate 
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derate . Puritans were much more equitable in 
their demands, and only deſired liberty of con- 
ſcience, with the privilege of celebrating divine 
worſhip in their own way. The queen did not 
judge it proper to grant to either the object of 
their requeſts, but rather intent upon the ſup- 
preſſion of this troubleſome ſect (as ſhe was uſed 
to call it), permitted its enemies to employ. for 
that purpoſe all the reſources of artifice, and all 
the ſeverity of the laws. Thus was that form of 
religion eſtabliſhed in Britain, which ſeparated the 
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. 


Engliſb equally from the church of Rome on the 


one hand, and from the other churches which had 
renounced popery, on the other; but which, at 
the ſame time, laid a perpetual foundation for 
diſſenſion and feuds, in that otherwiſe happy and 
proſperous nation [n]. 

XVIII. The incident that gave riſe to theſe 
unhappy diviſions, which were productive of ſo 
many and ſuch dreadful calamities, was a matter 
of very ſmall moment, and which did not ſeem to 
affect, in any way, the intereſts of true reli- 
gion and virtue. The chief leaders among the 
Puritans entertained a ſtrong averſion to the veſt- 
ments worn by the Engliſh clergy in the cele- 


[un] No writer has treated this part of the Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory of Britain in a more ample and elegant manner than 
DaNxIEL NRAL, in his Hiftory of the Puritans, or har (oa 
Non-confermiſfts, in four volumes 8vo. The firſt part of this 
laborious work was publiſhed at London, in the year 1732, and 
the latter part in 1738. The author, who was himſelf a Non- 
conformiſt, has not indeed been able to impoſe filence ſo far on 
the warm and impetuous ſpirit of party, as not to diſcover a 
certain degree of partiality in favour of his brethren. For 
while he relates, in the moſt circumſtantial manner, all the in- 
juries the Puritans received from the biſhops, and thoſe of the 
eſtabliſbed religion, he, in many places, diminiſhes, excuſes, 
or ſuppreſſes, the faults and failings of theſe ſeparatiſts. See 
alſo for an account of the religious hiſtory of theſe times, 
STRYPE'sS Lives of the archbiſhops of Canterbury under queen 
ELlZaZETH, vis. PARKER, GRINDAL, and WHITGIFPT. 
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CEN T. bration of divine worſhip. As theſe habits had 
Sen, been made uſe of in the times of popery, and 
Paz Il. ſeemed to renew the impreſſions that had been 

| made upon the people by the Romiſh prieſts, they 

appeared to the Puritans in no other light than 

as the enfigns of Antichriſt. The ſpirit of oppoſition, 
being once ſet on foot, proceeded, in its remon- 
ſtrances, to matters of ſuperior moment. The 
form of eccleſiaſtical government, eſtabliſhed in 
England, was one of the firſt and main grievances 
of which the Puritans complained. They looked 
upon this form as quite different from that which 
had been inſtituted by CHRIST, the great law- 
giver of the church; and, in conformity with the 
ſentiments of CaLvin, maintained, that, by the 
divine law, all the miniſters of the goſpel were 
abſolutely equal in point of rank and authority. 

| They did not indeed think it unlawful that a per- 

| | ſon, diſtinguiſhed by the title of a 4i/hop, or /u- 

| perintendant, ſhould preſide in the aſſembly of the 

il clergy, for the ſake of maintaining order and de- 
cency in their method of proceeding; but they 
thought it incongruous and abſurd, that the per- 
ſons inveſted with this character ſhould be ranked, 
as the biſhops had hitherto been, among the no- 
bility of the kingdom, employed in civil and po- 
litical affairs, and diſtinguiſhed ſo eminently by 
their wordly opulence and power. This contro- 
verſy was not carried on, however, with exceſſive 
animoſity and zeal, as long as the Engliſh biſhops 
pretended to derive their dignity and authority 
from no other ſource than the laws of their coun- 

try, and pleaded a right, purely human, to the 
rank they held in church and ſtate. But the 
flame broke out with redoubled fury in the year 
1588, when BAN ROT, afterwards archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, ventured to aſſert, that the order of 
biſhops was ſuperior to the body of preſbyters, 
not in conſequence of any human inſtitution, but 


by 
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by the- expreſs appointment of God himſelf In]. e E A r. 
This doctrine was readily adopted by many, and 8 
the conſequences that ſeemed naturally to flow Pa = u. 
from it in favour of epiſcopal ordination, ha 
pened in effect, and gave new fuel to the flame 
of controverſy. For they who embraced the ſen- 
timents of BAN ROH, conſidered all miniſters of 
the Goſpel, who had not received ordination from 
a biſhop, as irregularly inveſted with the ſacred 
character; and alſo maintained, that the clergy, 
in thoſe countries where there were no biſhops, 
were deſtitute of the gifts and qualifications that 
were neceſſary to the exerciſe of the paſtoral of- 
fice, and were to be looked upon as inferior to 
the Roman-catholic prieſts. | 

XIX. All theſe things exaſperated the Puritans, 
whoſe complaints, however, were not confined to 
the objects already mentioned. There were many 
circumſtances that entered into their plan of re- 
formation, They had a ſingular antipathy againſt 
cathedral churches, and demanded the abolition 
of the archdeacons, deans, canons, and other offi- 
cials, that are ſupported by their lands and re- 
venues. They diſapproved of the pompous man- 
ner of worſhip that is generally obſerved in 
theſe churches, and looked, particularly, upon 
inſtrumental muſic, as improperly employed 
in the ſervice of God. The ſeverity of their zeal 
was alſo very great; for they were of opinion, 
that, not open profligates, but even perſons 
whoſe piety was dubious, deſerved to be excluded 


[n] See STRrRYPE's Life and Act. 2 Whitgift, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, p. 121. The firſt Engliſh Reformers ad- 
mitted but two orders of church-officers to be. of divine ap- 
ointment, viz. biſhops and deacons ; a preſbyter and a biſhop, 
according to them, being but two names for the ſame office ; 

but Dr. — „ in a ſermon, preached at Paul's Croſs, 
January 12, 1588, maintained, that the biſhops of England 
were a diſtin order from prieſts, and had ſuperiority over 
them jure diving, 


from 
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CENT, from the communion of the church [o]; and 


XVI. 
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. they endeavoured to juſtify the rigour of this de- 


Paz l. ciſion, by obſerving that the church, being the 


congregation of the faithful, nothing was more 


incumbent on its miniſters and rulers, than to 
watch againſt its being defiled by the preſence of 
perſons deſtitute of true faith and piety. They 
found, moreover, much ſubject of affliction and 
complaint in the rites and ceremonies that were 
impoſed by the order of the queen, and the autho- 
rity of her council y]; among theſe were the 


feſtivals 


flo] The Puritans juſtified themſelves in relation to this 
Point, in a letter, addreſſed, from their priſon, to queen Er 1- 
ZABETH, in the year 1592, by obſerving, that their ſenti- 
ments concerning the perſons ſubje# to excommunication, and 
alſo concerning the effects and extent of that act of church-diſci- 
pline, were conformable to thoſe of all the Reformed churches, 
and to the doctrine and practice of the church of England in 
particular. They declared more eſpecially, that, according 
to their ſenſe of things, the cenſure of excommunication de- 
prived only of 254 privileges and comforts, avithout taking 
away either liberty, goods, lands, government private or public, 
or any other civil or earthly commodit of this life ; and thus they 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves from — urious and fanatical ana- 
baptiſts, who had committed ſuch diſorders in Germany, and 
ſome of whom were now making a noiſe in England. 

[] By this council our author means, the High Com- 
miſſion Court, of which it is proper to give here ſome account, 


as its proceedings eſſentially belong to the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſ- 


tory of England. This court took its riſe from a remarkable 
clauſe in the act ef ſupremacy, by which the queen and her ſuc- 
ceſſors were empowered to chooſe perſons * zo exerciſe, under 
* ber, all manner of juriſdiction, privileges, and pre-eminences, 
touching any ſpiritual or ecclefeaſtical juriſdiction within the 
« realms of England and Ireland, as alſo to viſit, reform, re- 
% dreſs, order, correct, and amend all errors, herefies, ſchiſms, 
% abuſes, contempts, offences, enormities whatſcever. Provided 
s that they have no power to determine any thing to be here- 
„ fy, but what has been adjudged to be ſo by the authority of 
* the canonical ſcripture, or by the firft four general councils, or 
« any of them; or by any other general council, wherein 
<« the ſame was declared hereſy by the expreſs and plain words 
« of canonical ſcripture, or ſuch as ſhall hereafter be declared 
eto be hereſy by the High Court of Parliament, with the aſ- 
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feſtivals or holidays that were celebrated in honour 
of the ſaints, the uſe of the {gn of the croſs more 
eſpecially in the ſacrament of baptiſm, the nomi- 


nating godfathers and godmothers as ſureties for 
the education of children whoſe parents were till 


living [q], and the doctrine relating to the vali- 
dity of lay-baptiſm [r]. They diſliked the read- 


ing 


« ſent of the clergy in convocation.” Upon the authority of 
this clauſe, the queen appointed a certain number of commi/- 
fioners for eccleſiaſtical cauſes, who, in many inſtances, abuſed 
their power. The court, they compoſed, was called the Court 
of High Commiſſion, becauſe it claimed a more extenſive juriſ- 
diction, and higher powers, than the ordinary Courts of the 
Biſhops. Its juriſdiction reached over the whole kingdom, and 
was much the ſame with that which had been lodged in the 
ſingle perſon of Lord Cow EL, vicar general of HENRY VIII. 
Theſe Commiſſioners were empowered to make enquiry, not 
only by the legal methods of juries and witneſſes, but by all 
other ways and means which they could deviſe, that is, by 
rack, torture, inquifition, and impriſonment. They were 
veſted with a right to examine ſuch perſons as they ſuſpected, 
by adminiſtering to them an oath (not allowed of in their com- 
miſſion, and therefore called ex officio) by which they were ob- 
liged to anſwer all queſtions, and- thereby might be obliged to 
accuſe themſelves, or their moſt intimate friends. The fines 
they impoſed were merely diſcretionary ; the impriſonment to 
which they condemned was limited by no rule but their own 
pleaſure; they impoſed, when 'they thought proper, new arti- 
cles of faith on the clergy, and practiſed all the iniquities and 
cruelties of a real Inguiſition. See Rayin's and Hume's Hiſ- 
tories of England, under the reignof ELIZABETH, and NRAL's 
Hiſtory of the Puritans, paſſim. 

{> [9] Other rites and cuſtoms diſpleaſing to the Puritans, 
and omitted by our author, were, #neeling at the ſacrament of 
the Lord's ſupper, bowing at the name of Jeſus, giving the ring 
in marriage, the prohibition of marriage during certain times 
of the year, and the licenſing it for money, as alſo the con- 
firmation of children by epiſcopal impoſition of hands, 

lr] The words of the original are, nec ſacris Chriftianis 
Pueros recens natos ab aliis, quam ſacerdotibus, initiari patie- 
bantur. The Roman-catholics, who look upon the external 
rite of baptiſm as ab/olutely neceſſary to ſalvation, allow, conſe- 
quently, of its being performed by a lay-man, or a midwife, 
where a clergyman is not at hand, nay (if ſuch a ridiculous 
thing may be mentioned) by a ſurgeon, where a ftill birth is 

| apprehended, 
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ing of the apocryphal books in the church ; and, 
with reſpect to ſet forms of prayer, although they 
did not go ſo far as to inſiſt upon their being en- 
tirely aboliſhed, yet they pleaded for a right to 
every miniſter, of modifying, correcting, and 
uſing them in ſuch a manner, as might tend moſt 


to the advancement of true piety, and of ad- 


dreſſing the Deity in ſuch terms as were ſuggeſted 
by their inward feelings, inſtead of thoſe that were 


dictated by others. In a word, they were of 


opinion, that the government and diſcipline of 
the church of England ought to have been mo- 


delled after the eccleſiaſtical laws and inſtitutions 


The prin» 
cidles on 
which the 
Puritans 
maintained 
their ſenti- 
ments con · 
cerning ec- 
aleſiaſtical 
government 
and divine 
worthip, 


of Geneva, and that no indulgence was to be 
ſhewn to thoſe ceremonies or practices, which bore 
the ſmalleſt reſemblance - the diſcipline or 
worſhip of the church of Rome. | 
XX. Theſe ſentiments, conſidered in them- 
ſelves, ſeemed neither ſuſceptible of a ſatisfactory 
defence, ' nor of a complete refutation. Their 
ſolidity or falſehood depended upon the princi- 
ples from whence they were derived; and no re- 


gular controverſy could be carried on upon theſe 


matters, until the contending parties adopted 
ſome common and evident principles, by which 
they might corroborate their reſpeCtive ſyſtems. 


It is only by an examination of theſe, that it can 


be known on what fide truth lies, and what degree 
of utility or importance can be attributed to a 


conteſt of this nature. The principles laid down 


by the queen's commiſſioners on the one hand, and 


apprehended. The church bf England, though it teacheth 
in general, that none ought to baptiſe but men dedicated to 
the ſervice of God, yet doth not eſteem null baptiſm per- 
formed by laicks or women, becauſe it makes a difference be- 
tween what is gential to a ſacrament, and what is requiſite to 
the regular way of uſing it. The Puritans, that they might 
neither preſcribe nor even connive at a practice that ſeemed to 
be founded on the abſolute neceſſity of infant baptiſm, would 
allow that facred rite to be.performed by the clergy alone, N 
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the Puritans on the other, were indeed very dif- 
ferent, | 
For in the firſt place, The former maintained, 
that the right of reformation, that is, the privi- 
lege of removing the corruptions and of correcting 
the errors that may. have been introduced into the 
doctrine, diſcipline, or worſhip of the church, is 
lodged in the ſovereign, or civil magiſtrate alone; 
while the latter denied, that the power of the 
magiſtrate extended ſo far, and maintained, that 
it was rather the buſineſs of the clergy to reſtore 
religion to its native dignity and luſtre, This 
was the opinion of CALviNn, as has been already 
obſerved. | 

Secondly, The queen's commiſſioners main- 
tained, that the rule of proceeding, in reforming 
the doctrine or diſcipline of the church, was not 
to be derived from the ſacred writings alone, but 
alſo from the writings and deciſions of the fathers 
in the primitive ages. The Puritans, on the con- 
trary, affirmed, that the inſpired word of 'God 
being the pure and ozly fountain of wiſdom and 
truth, it was from thence alone that the rules and 
directions were to be drawn, which were to guide 
the meaſures of thoſe who undertook to purify 
the faith, or to rectify the diſcipline and worſhip, 
of the church; and that the eccleſiaſtical inſtitu- 
tions of the early ages, as alſo the writings of 
the ancient doctors, were abſolutely deſtitute of 
all ſort of authority. 

| Thirdly, The queen's commiſſioners ventured 
to aſſert, that the church of Rome was a true 
church, though corrupt and erroneous in many 
points of doctrine and government; that the 
Roman pontif, though chargeable with temeri 
and arrogance in aſſuming to himſelf the title and 
Juriſdiction of head of the whole church, was, 
nevertheleſs, to be eſteemed a true and lawful 
biſhop; and, conſequently, that the miniſters 

| 1 ordained 
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ordained by him were qualified for performing 
the -paſtoral duties. This was a point which the 
Engliſh biſhops thought it abſolutely neceſſary 
to maintain, ſince they could not otherwiſe claim 
the honour of deriving their dignities, in an unin- 
terrupted line of ſucceſſion, from the apoſtles. 
But the Puritans entertained very different notions 
of this matter ; they conſidered the Romiſh hie- 
rarchy as a ſyſtem of political and ſpiritual 
tyranny, that had juſtly forfeited the title and pri- 
vileges of a true church; they looked upon its 
pontif as Antichriſt, and its diſcipline as vain, 


ſuperſtitious, idolatrous, and diametrically op- 


polite to the injunctions of the goſpel; and in 
conſequence of this they renounced its commu- 


nion, and regarded all approaches to its diſcipline 


and worſhip as highly dangerous to the cauſe of 
true religion, ; 

 Fourthly, The court commiſſioners conſidered 
as the beſt and moſt perfect form of eccleſiaſtical 
| 0p ger that which took place during the firſt 
our or five centuries ; they even preferred it to 
that which had been inſtituted by the apoſtles, 
becauſe, as they alleged, our Saviour and his 
apoſtles had accommodated the Form, mentioned 
in Scripture, to the feeble and infant ſtate of the 
church, and left it to the wiſdom and diſcretion 


of future ages to modify it in ſuch a manner as 


might be ſuitable to the triumphant progreſs of 
Chriſtianity, the grandeur of a national eſtabliſh- 
ment, and alſo. to the ends of civil policy. The 
Puritans aſſerted, in oppoſition to this, that the 
rules of church government were clearly laid down 
in the Holy Scriptures, the only ſtandard of ſpi- 
ritual diſcipline [o]; and that the apoſtles, in 

eſtabliſhing 


. By this they meant at leaſt, that nothing ſhould be 


impoſed as neceſſary, but what was expreſsly contained in the 


Holy Scriptures, or deduced from them by neceſſary conſe- 
| | - quences 
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eſtabliſhing the firſt Chriſtian church on the Ariſ- 
tocratical plan that was then obſerved in the Jewiſh 
Sanhedrim, deſigned it as an unchangeable model, 
to be followed in all times, and in all places. 
Laftly, The court reformers were of opinion, 
that things indifferent, which are neither com- 
manded nor forbidden by the authority of Scrip- 
ture, ſuch as the external rites of public worſhip, 
the kind of veſtments that are to be uſed by the 
clergy, religious feſtivals, and the like, might be 
ordered, determined, and rendered a matter of 
obligation by the authority of the civil magiſtrate ; 
and that, in ſuch a caſe, the violation of his com- 
mands would be no leſs criminal than an act of 
rebellion againſt the laws of the ſtate, The Pu- 
ritans alleged, in anſwer to this aſſertion, that it 
was an indecent proſtitution of power to impoſe, 
as neceſſary and indiſpenſable, thoſe things which 
Cutis r had left in the claſs of matters indifferent ; 
fince this was a manifeſt incroachment upon that 
liberty, with which the Divine Saviour had made 
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us free. To this they added, that ſuch rites and 


ceremonies as had been abuſed to idolatrous 
purpoſes, and had a manifeſt tendency to revive 
the impreſſions of ſuperſtition and popery in the 
minds of men, could by no means be conſidered 
as indifferent, but deſerved to be rejected without 
heſitation, as impious and profane. Such, in 
their eſtimation, were the religious ceremonies 
of ancient times, whoſe abrogation was refuſed 
by the queen and her council [2]. 


XXI. This 


quence, They maintained ftill farther, that ſuppoſing it 
proved, that all things neceſſary to the good government of 
the church could not be deduced from Holy Scripture, yet 
that the diſcretionary power of ſupplying this defect was not 
2 in the civil magiſtrate, but in the ſpiritual officers of the 
church. N 

lt] Dr. Mos nEIu, in theſe five articles, has followed 
the account of this controverſy given by Mr. NEAL, in his 


Hiſtory 
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XXI. This conteſt between the commiſſioners 
of the court, and their opponents, who deſired a 
more complete reformation than had yet taken 
place, would have been much more dangerous in 
its conſequences, had that party, that was diſtin- 
8 by the general denomination of Puritans, 

een united in their ſentiments, views, and mea- 
ſures. But the caſe was quite otherwiſe. For this 
large body, compoſed of perſons of different ranks, 
characters, opinions, and intentions, and unani- 
mous in nothing but their antipathy againſt the 
forms of doctrine and diſcipline that were eſta- 
bliſned by law, was, all of a ſudden, divided into 
a variety of ſects; of which ſome ſpread abroad 
the deluſions of enthuſiaſm, which had turned 
their own brains; while others diſplayed their 
folly in inventing new and whimſical plans of 
church-government. The moſt famous of all 
theſe ſets was that which was formed, about the 
year 1581, by RozexT Brown, an infinuating 
man, but very unſettled and inconſiſtent in his 
views and notions of things. This innovator did 
not differ, in point of doctrine, either from the 
church of England, or from the reſt of the Puri- 
tans ; but he had formed new and ſingular notions 
concerning the nature of the church, and the rules 


2 of the Puritans. This latter adds a ſixth article, not 
of debate, but of union, „Both parties (ſays he) agreed 700 
« quell in aſſerting the neceſſity of an uniformity of public 
«« worſhip, and of calling in the ſword of the magiſtrate bor the 
« ſupport and defence of their ſeveral principles, which they 
« made an ill uſe of in their turns, as they could graſp the 
t power into their hands. The ſtandard of uniformity, ac- 
« cording to the biſhops, was the gueern's ſupremacy, and the 
* laws of the land; according to the Puritans, the decrees of 
« provincial and national ſynods, allowed and enforced by the 
« civil magiſtrate : But neither party were for admitting that 
e liberty of conſcience, and freedom of profeſſion, which is 
«« every man's right, as far as is conſiſtent with the peace of the 
«« government under which he lives.“ 
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of eccleſiaſtical government. He was for divid- © EN r. 
ing the whole body of the faithful into ſeparate 5, . in. 
ſociettes or congregations, not larger than thoſe Pr 11. 


which were formed by the apoſtles in the infancy 
of Chriſtianity; and maintained, that ſuch a 
number of perſons, as could be contained in an 
ordinary place of worſhip, ought to be conſidered 
as a church, and enjoy all the rights and privileges 
that are competent to an eccleſiaſtical community. 
Theſe ſmall ſocieties he pronounced independent, 
jure divind, and entirely exempt from the juriſ- 
diction of the biſhops, in whoſe hands the court 
placed the reins of ſpiritual government; and alſo 
from that of fynods, which the Puritans regarded 
as the ſupreme viſible ſources of eccleſiaſtical au- 
thority. He alſo maintained, that the power of 
governing each congregation, and providing for 
its welfare, reſided in the people; and that each 
member had an equal ſhare in this direction, and 
an equal right to order matters for the good of 
the whole ſociety [4]. Hence all points both of 
_ doctrine and diſcipline were ſubmitted to the diſ- 
' cuſſion of the whole congregation, and whatever 
was ſupported by a majority of votes paſſed into 
a law. It was the congregation alſo that elected 
certain of the brethren to the office of paſtors, to 
perform the duty of public inſtruction, and the 
ſeveral branches of divine worſhip, reſerving, 
however, to themſelves the power of diſmiſſing 


u] It is farther to be obſerved, that, according to this 
ſyſtem, one church was not entitled to exerciſe juriſdiction over 
another; but each might give the other counſel or admonition, 
if they walked in a diſorderly manner, or abandoned the capi- 
tal truths of religion; and it the offending church did not re- 
ceive the admonition, the others were to withdraw, and publicly 
diſown them as a church of Cyur1sT. On the other hand, the 
powers of their church officers were confined within the narrow 
limits of their own ſociety. The paſtor of a church might not 
adminiſter the ſacrament of baptifin, or the Lord's ſupper, to 

any but thoſe of his own communion. 


Vor. IV. D d theſe 
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CEN r. theſe miniſters, and reducing them to the con- 
Srer. Ill. dition of private members, whenever they ſhould 
PaxT I. think ſuch a change conducive to the ſpiritual 


advantage of the community: For theſe paſtors 
were not eſteemed ſuperior, either in ſanctity or 
rank, to the reſt of their brethren, nor diſtin- 
ouiſhed from them by any other circumſtance 
than the liberty of preaching and praying, which 
they derived from the free will and conſent of 


. the congregation. It 1s, beſides, to be obſerved, 


that their right of preaching was, by no means, 
of an excluſive nature, or peculiar to them alone; 
ſince any member, that thought proper to exhort 


or inſtruct the Brethren, was abundantly indulged 


in the liberty of propheſying to the whole aſſembly. 
Accordingly, when the ordinary teacher or paſtor 
had finiſhed his diſcourſe, all the other Brethren 
were permitted to communicate in public their 
ſentiments and illuſtrations upon any uſeful or 
edifying ſubject, on which they ſuppoſed they 
could throw new light. In a word, Brown 
aimed at nothing leſs than modelling the form of 
the church after that infant community that was 
founded by the apoſtles, without once conſidering 
the important changes both in the religious and 
civil ſtate of the world ſince that time, the in- 
fluence that theſe changes muſt neceſſarily have 
upon all eccleſiaſtical eftabliſhments, and the 
particular circumſtances of the Chriſtian church, 
in conſequence of its former corruptions and its 
late reformation. And, if his notions were crude 
and chimerical, the zeal with which he and his 
aſſociates maintained and propagated them was 
intemperate and extravagant in the higheſt de- 
gree. For he affirmed, that all communion was 
to be broken off with thoſe religious ſocieties 
that were founded upon a different plan from 
his, and treated, more eſpecially the church of 
England, as a ſpurious church, whoſe miniſters 

| were 
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were unlawfully ordained, whoſe diſcipline was e E N r. 
popiſh and antichriſtian, and whoſe ſacraments and ,, XV 
inſtitutions were deſtitute of all efficacy and vir- Pas = 1. 
tue. The ſect of this hot- headed innovator, not | 
being able to endure the ſevere treatment which 
their oppoſition to the eſtabliſhed forms of reli- 
gious government and worſhip had drawn upon 
them, from an adminiſtration that was not diſ- 
tinguiſhed by its mildneſs and indulgence, retired 
into the Netherlands, and founded churches at 
Middleburg in Zealand, and at Amfterdam and 
Leyden in the province of Holland; but their eſta- 
bliſhments were neither ſolid nor durable [x]. 
Their founder returned into England, and, having 
renounced his principles of ſeparation, took orders 
in the eſtabliſhed church, and obtained a benefice [y]. 
The Puritan exiles, whom he thus abandoned, diſ- 
agreed among themſelves, ſplit into parties, and 
their affairs declined from day to day [Z J. This 
engaged the wiſer part of them to mitigate the 
ſeverity of their founder's plan, and to ſoften the 
rigour of his uncharitable deciſions; and hence 
aroſe the community of the Independents, or Con- 
gregational Brethren, which ſtill ſubſiſts, and of 


{F [x] The Britiſh churches at Auſterdam and Middleburg ' 
are incorporated into the national Dutch church, and their 
paſtors are members of the Dutch ſynod; which is ſufficient 
to ſhew that there are at this time no traces of Brown!/m or 
Independency in theſe churches. The church at Leyden, where 
Ros1nson had fixed the ſtandard of independency about the 
year 1595, was diſperſed ; and it is very remarkable, that a 
part of this church, tranſplanting themſelves into America, laid. 
the foundation of the colony of New-England. 

(CF [3] Brown, in his new preferment, forgot not only 
the rigour of his principles, but alſo the gravity of his for- 
mer morals; for he led a very idle and diffolute life. See 
NRAL's Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. i. p. 376. 

DLZ] NRAL's Hiftory 2 the Puritans, vol. 1. chap. vi. 

O00RNBECKI11 Summa Controwerſ. lib. x. p. 738,—FULLER'3 
Ecelgiaſtical Hiſtory of Britain, book x. p. 168. 
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which an account ſhall be given in the hiſtory of 
the following century. 

XXII. In the Belgic provinces, the friends of 
the Reformation ſeemed for a long time uncer- 
tain, whether they ſhould embrace the commu- 
nion of the Swiſs, or of the Lutheran church. 
Each of theſe had zealous friends and powerful 
patrons [a]. The matter was, nevertheleſs, de- 
cided in the year 1571, and the religious ſyſtem 
of Carvin was publicly adopted. For the Belgic 
confeſſion of faith, which then appeared [5], was 
drawn up in the fpirit, and almoſt in the terms, of 
that which was received in the Reformed churches 
in France, and differed conſiderably, in ſeveral 
reſpects, from the confeſſion of Aug /burg, but more 
eſpecially in the article relating to CHRIST's pre- 
ſence in the euchariſt [c]. This will not appear 
ſurpriſing to thoſe who conſider the vicinity of 
the French to the Low-countries; the number 
of French proteſtants that were conſtantly paſſing 
or ſojourning there ; the extraordinary reputa- 
tion of Carvin, and of the academy of Geneva; 
as alſo, the indefatigable zeal of his diſciples in 
extending the limits of their church, and propa- 
gating, throughout all Europe, their ſyſtem of 
doctrine, diſcipline, and government. Be that 
as it may, from this period, the Dutch, who had 
before been denominated Lutherans, aſſumed uni- 
verſally the title of Reformed, in which alſo they 
imitated the French, by whom this title had been 
firſt invented and adopted. It is true, indeed, that, 
as long as they were ſubject to the Spaniſh yoke, 
the fear of expoſing themſelves to the diſpleaſure 


[4] LosCHERI Hiſſer. Motuum, part III. lib. v. cap. iv. 


74. 
b] Kocueri B:blioth, T heolog, Fymbolicæ, p. 216. 
c] See BaanprT's Hiftery of the Refermaticn of the Nether- 
lands (written ia Dutch), vol. i. book v. p. 253. c 
| O 
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of that ſovereign induced them to avoid the title CEN r. 
of Reformed, and to call themſelves Afociates of the g,X* 
Brethren of the Confeſſion of Augſburg. For the Pr . 
Lutherans were eſteemed, by the Spaniſh court, 
much better ſubjects than the diſciples of Carvin, 
who, on account of the tumults that had lately 
prevailed in France, were ſuppoſed to have a greater 
propenſity to mutiny and ſedition [d]. | 
XXIII. The light of the Reformation was firſt and in Pe- 
brought from Saxony into Poland by the diſciples %. 
of LurhER. Some time after this happy period, 
the Bohemian Brethren, whom the Romiſh clergy 
had expelled from their country, as alſo ſeveral 
Helvetic doors, propagated their ſentiments 
among the Polanders. Some congregations were 
alſo founded in that Republic by the Anabaptiſts, 
Anti- Trinitarians, and other ſectaries [el. Hence 
| it was, that three diſtindt communities, each of 
which adopted the main principles of the Reform- 
ation, were to be found in Poland, viz. the Bo- 
hemian Brethren, the Lutherans, and Swiſs. Theſe 
communities, in order to defend themſelves with 
the greater vigour againſt their common enemies, 
formed among themſelves a kind of confede- 
' racy, in a ſynod held at Sendomir in the year 1570, 
upon certain conditions, which were compre- 
hended in the Confeſſion of Faith, that derives its 


CF [4] Dr. Mos nEIM advances this on the authority of a 
paſſage in BRanpT's Hiftory of the Reformation of the Nether- 
lands, (p. 254, 255.) which 15 written in Dutch, and is, indeed, 
a moſt curious and valuable work, notwithſtanding the author's 
partiality towards the cauſe of Arminianiſm, of which he was 
one of the moſt reſpectable patrons. 

[e] LoschERI Hi. Motuum, part III. lib. v. cap. iii. p. 
36.—84L 10. Hi. Aug. Confeſſion. tom. ii. lib. vi. cap. ui, iv, v. 
p. 516,—RecenvoLsci HH. Eccle/. Slavonicar. lib, i. cap. 
XVI. p. 71.—SALIGNAC, Hiſt. de Pologne, tom. v. p. 40— 
Kurz, Præcipua Relig. Evangel. in Polonia Fata, publiſhed in 
4, at Hamburgb, in the year 1738. 
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this aſſociation ſeemed rather adapted to accelerate 


pan 1. the concluſion of a peace, than to promote the 


The Bohe - 
mian Bre- 
thren, 


cauſe of truth, the points in debate between the 
Lutherans and the Reformed being expreſſed in this 
reconciling confeſſion in vague and ambiguous 
terms, it was ſoon after this warmly oppoſed by 
many of the former, and was entirely annulled in 
the following century. Many attempts have, in- 
deed, been made to revive it; but they have not 
anſwered the expectations of thoſe who have em- 


ployed their dexterity and zeal in this matter. 


In Pruſſia, the Reformed gained ground after the 
death of LuTHER and MRLANCTHON, and founded 


the flouriſhing churches that ſtill ſubſiſt in that 


country [g]. 

XXIV. The Bohemian, or, as they are other- 
wiſe called, the Moravian Brethren, who deſcended 
from the better ſort of Huſſites, and were diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſeveral religious inſtitutions of a ſingu- 
lar nature, and well adapted to guard their com- 
munity againſt the reigning vices and corruptions 
of the times, had no ſooner heard of LuTazr's 
deſign of reforming the church, than they ſent 
deputies, in the year 1522, to recommend them- 
ſelves to his friendſhip and good offices. In ſuc- 
ceeding times, they continued to diſcover the ſame 
zealous attachment to the Lutheran churches in 
Saxony, and alſo to thoſe that were founded in 
other countries. Theſe offers could not be well 
accepted without a previous examination of their 
religious ſentiments and principles, And, indeed, 


[f] See Dan. Exntzsr. Janionskxy, Hiſtoria Conſenſus 
Sendomirenſis, publiſhed at Berlin in 4to, in the year 1731; 
as alſo the Epiſtola Apologetica of the ſame author, in defence 
of the work now mentioned, againſt the objections of an ano- 


nymous author. 


be LoscugRI Hiftoria Motuum, part III. lib. vi. cap. i. 
p. 216. | | 
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this examination turned to their advantage; for 
neither LuTHER nor his diſciples found any thing, 
either in their doctrine or diſcipline, that was, in 
any great meaſure, liable to cenſure; and though 
he could not approve, in every particular, of their 
Confeſſion of Faith, which they ſubmitted to his 
judgment, yet he looked upon it as an object of 
toleration and indulgence [B]. Nevertheleſs, the 
death of LuTneR, and the expulſion of theſe Bre- 
thren from their country in the year 1547, gave a 
new turn to their religious connexions; and great 
numbers of them, more eſpecially of thoſe who 
retired into Poland, embraced the religious ſenti- 
ments and diſcipline of the Refermed. The 
attachment of the Bohemians to the Lutherans 
ſeemed, indeed, to be revived by He Convention 
of Sendomir, already mentioned ; but as the ar- 
ticles of union, that were drawn up in that aſſem- 
bly, loſt all their force and authority in a little 
time, the Bohemians, by degrees, entered one 
and all into the communion of the Swiſs 
church [;]. This union was, at firſt, formed on 
the expreſs condition, that the two churches 
ſhould continue to be governed by their reſpective 
laws and inſtitutions, and ſhould have ſeparate 
places of public worſhip; but, in the following 
century, all remains of diſſenſion were removed 
in the ſynods held at 4/rog in the years 1620 and 
1627, and the two congregations were formed 
into one, under the title of The Church of the 


D] See a German work of CAR ezov1ivs, entitled, Nachricht 
von den Bohmiſchen Brudern, p. 46. as alſo Jo. CHR. KochERI 
Bibliotheca T heologiee Symbolice, p. 76. | 

[i] Beſides CouENIUSs, CaMERARIUsS, and Las1TIUs, 
who have written profeſſedly the Hiſtory of the Bohemian 
Brethren, ſee LoscHhERI Hiforia Motuum, part III. lib. v. 
cap. vi. p. 99.—SaL1c. Hi. Confeſſion. Aug. tom. ii. lib. vi. 
cap. iii. p. 520. Ab. RROGENVOLSCII Hiſt, Ecclef. Sclavonice, 
lib. i. cap. xiü, xiv, xv. 
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Hungarians, 
and Tran. 
ſylvanians, 
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The HISTORY of the Reformed Chuck. 


United Brethren. In this coalition the reconciled 
parties ſhewed to each other reciprocal marks of to- 
leration and indulgence; for the external form of 
the church was modelled after the diſcipline of the 
Bohemian Brethren, and the articles of faith were 
taken from the creed of the Calviniſts [K]. 

XXV. The deſcendants of the Walden/es, who 
lived ſhut up in the vallies of Piedmont, were na- 


turally led, by their ſituation in the neighbour- 


hood of the French, and of the Republic of 
Geneva, to embrace the doctrines and rites of the 
Refermed church. So far down, however, as the 


year 1630, they retained a conſiderable part of 


their ancient diſcipline and tenets ; but the plague, 
that broke out that year, having deſtroyed the 
greateſt part of this unhappy people, and among 
the reſt a conſiderable number of their paſtors 
and clergy, they addreſſed themſelves to the 
French churches for ſpiritual ſuccour ; and the 
new doctors, ſent from thence, made ſeveral 
changes in the diſcipline and doctrine of the 
Waldenſes, and rendered them conformable, in 
every reſpect, with thoſe of the proteſtant churches 
in France [I]. 

The Hungarians and Tranſylvanians were en- 


gaged to renounce the errors and ſuperſtitions of 


the church of Rome by the writings of LuTaz, 
and the miniſtry of his diſciples. But ſome time 
after MATTHIAS Devay, and other doctors, be- 
gan to introduce, in a ſecret manner, among theſe 
nations, the doctrines of the Swiſs churches in 
relation to the euchariſt, as alſo their principles 


of eccleſiaſtical government. This doctrine, and 


theſe principles, were propagated in a more open 


A] Recenvorscivs, loc. citat. lib. i. cap. xiv. p. 120. 

U ] LSE, Hiſtoire Generale des Egliſes Vaudcijſes, ivr. 1. 
chap. Xxxill. p. 205, 206.—ABR. SCULETTI Annales Renovart 
Evangelii, p. 294.— DAN. GERDEs, Hiſt, Renovati Evangelii, 
tom. 11, p. 4. | 
| and 
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and public manner towards the year 1550, by 
SZzEGEDIN and other Calviniſt teachers, whoſe-mi- 
niſtry was attended with remarkable ſucceſs. This 
change was followed by the ſame diſſenſions that 
had broke out in other countries on like occaſions ; 
and theſe diſſenſions grew into an open ſchiſm 
among the friends of the Reformation in theſe 
provinces, which the lapſe of time has rather con- 
firmed than diminiſhed []. 

XXVI. After the ſolemn publication of the 
famous Form of Concord, of which an account has 
been already given, many German churches, of 
the Lutheran communion, diſſolved their original 
bonds, and embraced the doctrine and diſcipline 
of CaLvin. Among theſe we may place the 
churches of Naſſau, Hanau, and 1/enburg, with 
ſeveral others of leſs note. In the year 1595, the 
princes of Anbalt, influenced by the countels of 
Worrcanc AMLINGIUs, renounced alſo the pro- 
feſſion of Lutheraniſm, and introduced into their 
dominions the religious tenets and rites of Geneva; 
this revolution, however, produced a long and 
warm controverſy between the Lutherans and the 
inhabitants of the principality [J. The doctrines 


[u] Pavii DeBrezent Hiſtoria Eccleſ. Reform. in Hungar. 
et Tranſylvan. lib. ii. p. 64. 72. 98. Unſchuld. Nachrict. A. 
1738, p. 1076. GEORG. HAN ERI Hiſtoria Accleſ. Tranhilv. 
publiſhed at Francfort in 12mo, in the year 1694, 

[a] See for an account of this matter the German work of 
BzcaMAN, which is thus entitled Hire des Harſe Anhalt, 
vol. ü. p. 133. and that of KRA, which bears the title of 
Ausferliche Hiſtorie von dem Exorciſmo, p. 428. 497. C Though 
the princes profeſſed Calvini/m, and introduced Calviniſt mi- 
niſters in all the churches, where they had the right of patronage, 
yet the people were left free in their choice; and the noblemen 
and their vaſſals, that were attached to Lutherani/m, had ſe- 
cured to them the unreſtrained exerciſe of their religion. By 
virtue of a convention made in 1679, the Lutherans were per- 
mitted to ere& new churches. The Zero line, with the greateſt 

art of its ſubjeQs, profeſs Lutheraniſm; but the three other 
ines, with their reſpective territories, are Calviuiſis. 
of 
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of the Calviniſt or Reformed church, more eſpe- 
cially thoſe that relate to the euchariſt, were alſo 
introduced into Denmark, towards the concluſion 
of this century; for, in this kingdom, the diſ- 
ciples and votaries of MELANCTHON, who had 
always diſcovered a ſtrong propenſity to a union 
between the proteſtant churches, were extremely 


numerous, and they had at their head NIcHoLAs 


HEMMING1Us, a man eminent for his piety and 
learning, But the views of this divine, and the 
ſchemes of his party, being diſcovered much 
ſooner than they expected, by the vigilant 


. defenders of the Lutheran cauſe, their plans were 


The diver- 
fity_ that 
reigned 
among the 
various 
branches of 
the Re- 
formed 


church. 


diſconcerted [o], and the progreſs of Calviniſm 
was ſucceſsfully oppoſed by the Lutheran mi- 
niſters, ſeconded by the countenance and authority 
of the ſovereign [p]. | 
XXVII. It muſt not however be imagined, 
that the different nations that embraced the 
communion of the Calviaiſt church, adopted, at 
the ſame time, without exception, all its tenets, 
rites, and inſtitutions. This univerſal conformity 
was, indeed, ardently defired by the Helvetic 


doctors; but their defires, in this reſpect, were 


far from being accompliſhed. The Engliſh, as 
is ſufficiently known, rejected the forms of eccle- 
ſiaſtical government and religious worſhip that 
were adopted by the other Reformed churches, 
and could not be perſuaded to receive, as public 
and national articles of faith, the doctrines that 
were propagated in Switzerland, in relation to the 


[e] ERICI Pov rorPIDANI Annales Eccleſſæ Danice Di- 
plomatici, tom. iii. p. 57. | 

[»] That is (for our author conſiſtently with truth can 
mean no more) the deſigns, that were formed to render Cal- 
vini/m the national and eſtabliſhed religion, proved abortive. 
It is certain however, that Calviniſm made a very conſiderable 


progreſs in Dexmark, and has ſtill a great number of votaries 
in that kingdom, 
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ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper and the Divine 
decrees []. The proteſtants in Holland, Bremen, 
Poland, Hungary, and the Palatinate, followed, 
indeed, the French and Helvetic churches in 
their ſentiments concerning the eucharift; in the 
ſimplicity of their worſhip, and in their prin- 
ciples of eccleſiaſtical polity ; but not in their 
notions of predeſtination, which intricate doctrine 
they left undefined, and ſubmitted to the free 
examination and private judgment of every indi- 
vidual [7]. . It may farther be affirmed, that, be- 


I® ] It is true indeed, that the doctrine of ZurtncLe, 
who repreſented the bread and wine as nothing more than 
the external ſigns of the death of Cya1sT, was not adopted 
by the church of England; but the doctrine of Carvin was 
embraced by that church, and is plainly taught in the 
XXV111th article of its faith. As to what relates to the doctrine 
of the Divine Decrees, Dr. Mosxt1M is equally miſtaken, 
The xv11ith article of the church of England is, as Biſhop 
Bux x ET candidly acknowledges, framed according to St. 
AucusTin's doctrine, which ſcarcely differs at all from that 
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of CaLvin; and, though it be expreſſed with a certain lati- 


tude that renders it ſuſceptible of a mitigated interpretation, 
yet it 1s very probable, that thoſe who penned 1t were patrons 
of the doctrine of Abſolute Decrees. The very cautions, that 
are ſubjoined to this article, intimate that Calviniſin was what 
it was meant to eſtabliſh. Ir is certain, that the Calviniſtical 
doctrine of predeſtination prevailed among the firit Engliſh 
Reformers, the greateſt part of whom were, at leaſt, Sub- 
lapjarians ; in the reign of Queen ELIZABETH this doctrine 
was predominant, but after that period it loſt ground imper- 
ceptibly; and was renounced by the church of England in 
the reign of King CHARLES I. Some members of that church 
{ill adhered, nevertheleſs, to the tenets of Carvin, and 
maintained, not only that the thirty -nine articles were 
Calviniſtical, but alſo affirmed, that they were not ſuſcep- 
tible of being interpreted in that latitude for which the 
Arminians contended. Theſe epiſcopal votaries of Calviniſm 
were called Doctrinal Puritans. See BURNET's Expoſition of 
2 Seventeenth Article, &c. and NRATL'“s Hiftory of the Puritans, 
VOL. 1. p. . 

[r] 8 Apologet. eorum, qui Hollandia ante muta- 
tiomem, A. 1618, prefuerunt, cap. ili. p. 54+ Ed. Pariſ. 1640, 
m 12mo, 
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fore the ſynod of Dort [o], no Reformed church had 
obliged its members, by any ſpecial law, or article 
of faith, to adhere to the doctrine of the church 
of Geneva relating to the primary cauſes of the ſal- 
vation of the elect, or the ruin of the reprobate. It 
is true indeed, that in the places now mentioned, 
the greateſt part of the Reformed doctors fell by 
degrees, of their own accord, into the Calviniſti- 


cal opinion concerning theſe intricate points; and 


this was principally owing, no doubt, to the great 
reputation of the academy of Geneva, which was 
generally frequented, in this century, by thoſe 
among the Reformed who were candidates for the 
miniſtry. "24 

XXVIII. The books of the Old and New 
Teſtament are regarded by the Reformed churches 
as the only ſources of Divine Truth ; it muſt how- 
ever be obſerved, that, to their authority, the 
church of England adds that of the writings of the 
Fathers during the firſt five centuries [z]. The 
Reformed and the Lutherans agree in maintaining 
that the Holy Scriptures are infallible in all 
things; that, in matters of which the knowledge 
is neceſſary to ſalvation, they are clear, full, and 
complete; and alfo that they are to be explained 


A [5] It was in this famous ſynod, that was aſſembled in 
the year 1618, and of which we ſhall have occaſion to give a 
more ample account in the hiſtory of the following century, that 
the dectrine of Carvin was fixed as the national and eſtabliſhed 
religion of the Seven United Provinces. 

lt] There is nothing in the thirty-nine articles of the 
church of Exgland, which implies its conſidering the writings of 
the Fathers of the ſirſt five centuries, as an authoritative crite- 
rion of religious truth. There is, indeed, a clauſe in the 4% of 
Uniformity, paſſed in the reign of Queen ELIZABETH, declar- 
ing, that her delegates, in eccleſiaſtical matters, ſhould not de- 
termine any thing to be hereſy, but what was adjudged fo by e 
authority of ſcripture, er by the firſt four general councils ; and this 
has perhaps miſled Dr. Mos hEIM in the paſſage to which this 
note refers. Much reſpe& indeed, and perhaps too much, has 
been paid to the Fathers; but that has been always a matter 
of choice, and not of obligation, b 
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by themſelves, and not either by the dictates of © E N 1, 
human reaſon, or the deciſions of the ancient „ In. 
Fathers. Several of the doctors among the former Ya r 1. 
have indeed employed too freely the ſagacity of 
their natural underſtanding, in explaining thoſe 

divine myſteries that are contained in the Goſpel ; 

and this circumſtance has induced many to ima- 

gine, that the Reformed adopted two ſources of 
religion, two criterions of divine truth, viz. the 

Holy Scripture and Human Reaſon. But perhaps it 

will be found, that, in this reſpe&, doctors of 

both communions have ſometimes gone too far, 

being led on by the ſpirit of controverſy, and ani- 

mated with the deſire of victory. For, if we ex- 

cept the ſingular tenets of ſome individuals, 1t 

may be affirmed with truth, that the Lutherans 

and the Reformed are unanimous in the matter 

now under conſideration. They both maintain, 

that contradictory propoſitions cannot be the objects of 

faith; and conſequently that all dofrines that 

contain ideas and notions that are repugnant to, 

and mutually deftroy each other, muſt be falſe and 
incredible. It is true indeed, that the Reformed 
ſometimes uſe this principle in a contentious 

manner, to overturn certain points of the Luthe- 

ran ſyſtem, which they have thought proper to 

reject [u]. 

XXIX. The Reformed, if by this denomination The voints 
we underſtand thoſe who embrace the ſentiments % be 
of CaLvin, differ entirely from the Lutherans in formed and 
the following points : 8 
1, In their notions of the ſacrament of the 
Lord's ſupper. The Lutherans affirm that the 


(] Our author has here undoubtedly in view the Lu- 
theran doctrine of Conſub/tantiation, which ſuppoſes the ſame 
extended body to be totally preſent in different places at one and 
the ſame time. To call this a groſs and glaring contradiction, 


ſeems rather the dictate of common ſenſe, than the ſuggeſtion 
of a contentious ſpirit, | 
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body and blood of CHRIST are materially preſent 
in this ſacrament, though in an incomprehenſible 
manner; and that they are really exhibited both 
to the righteous and the wicked, to the worthy 
and to the unworthy, receiver. The Reformed 


hold, on the contrary, that the man Caur1sr is 


only preſent in this ordinance by the external ſigns 
of bread and wine; though it muſt, at the ſame 
time, be obſerved, that this matter is differently 
explained and repreſented in the writings of their 


doctors. 


2d4ly, In their doctrine of the eternal decrees of 
God, reſpefing man's ſalvation. The Lutheran; 
maintain, that the divine decrees reſpecting the 
ſalvation or miſery of men are founded upon a 
previous knowledge of their ſentiments and cha- 
racters; or, in other words, that God, foreſeeing 
from all eternity the faith or incredulity of different 
perſons, had reſerved eternal happineſs for the 
faithful, and eternal miſery for the unbelieving 
and diſobedient. The Reformed entertain different 
ſentiments concerning this intricate point. They 
conſider the divine decrees as free and uncondi- 
tional, and as founded on the will of God, which 
is limited by no ſuperior order, and which 1s 
above all laws. | 

3aly, Concerning ſome religious rites and inſtitu- 
tions, which the Reformed conſider as bordering 
upon ſuperſtition, or tending; at leaſt, to promote 
it; while the Lutherans view them in another 
light, and repreſent all of them as zolerable, and 
ſome of them as uſeful. Such are the uſe of 
Images in the churches, the diſtinguiſhing velt- 
ments of the clergy, the private confeſſion of ſins, 
the uſe of wafers in the adminiſtration of the 
Lord's ſupper, the form of exorciſm in the cele- 


bration of baptiſm, and other ceremonies of 


like moment. The Reformed doctors inſiſt on the 


abolition of all theſe rites and inſtitutions ; 9 a 
tha 
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that upon this general principle, that the diſcipline 
and worſhip of the Chriſtian church ought to be 
reſtored to their primitive ſimplicity, and freed 
from the human inventions and additions that were 
employed by ſuperſtition in the times of igno- 
rance, to render them more ſtriking to the deluded 
multitude. ; 

XXX. The few heads of difference, between the 
two communions, which have been now briefly 
pointed out, have furniſhed an inexhauſtible fund 
of controverſy to the contending parties, and 
been drawn out into a multitude of intricate 
queſtions, and ſubjects of debate, that, by con- 


ſequences fairly or injudiciouſly deduced, have 
widened the ſcene of contzntion, and extended 


to almoſt all the important truths of religion. 
Thus the debate concerning the manner in which 
the body and blood of Cunts are preſent in the 
Euchariſt, opened to the diſputants a large field 
of inquiry, in which the nature and fruits of the 
inſtitutions called Sacraments, the majeſty and 
glory of CurisT's humanity, together with the 
communication of the divine perfections to it, and 
that inward frame of ſpirit that is required in the 
worſhip that is addreſſed to the divine Saviour, 
were carefully examined. In like manner, the 
controverſy, which had for its object he divine 
decrees, led the doctors, by whom it was carried 
on, into the moſt ſubtile and profound reſearches 
concerning the nature of the divine attributes, 
particularly thoſe of juſtice and goodneſs, the doc- 
trines of fate or neceſſity, the connexion between 
buman liberty and divine preſcience, the extent of 
God's love to mankind, and of the benefits that 
ariſe from the merits of CHRISH as mediator, the 
operations of that divine ſpirit or power that 
rectifies the wills and ſanctifies the affections of 
men, the perſeverance of the elect in their cove- 
nant. with God, and in a ſtate of ſalvation, _ 
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other points of great moment and importance, 


The ſubje& of debate, that was drawn from the 
4% of certain external rites and ceremonies in reli- 
gious worſhip, was alſo productive of ſeveral quel- 
tions and enquiries. . For beſides the reſearches into 
the origin and antiquity of certain inſtitutions, to 
which it gave occaſion, it naturally led to a diſcuſ- 
ſion of the following important queſtions : vi. 
I hat are the ſpecial marks that charaferize things 
INDIFFERENT !—HHow far is it lawful to comply 
with the demands of an adverſary, whoſe oppoſition 
is only directed againſt things eſteemed indifferent in 
their own nature! bat is the extent of Chriſtian 
liberty ?—Whether or no it be lawful to retain, in 
condeſcenſion to the prejudices of the people, or with 
a view to their benefit, certain ancient rites and in- 
titutions, which, although they carry a ſuperſtitious 
aſpect, may nevertheleſs be ſuſceptible of a favourable 

and rational interpretation ? | 
XXXI. It has always been a queſtion much 
debated among proteſtants, and more eſpecially 
in England and Helland, where it has excited great 
commorions and tumults, zo whom the right of 
governing the church, and the power of deciding iu 
religious matters, properly belong ? This controverly 
has been determined in favour of thoſe who 
maintain, that the power of deciding, in matters 
of religious doctrine, diſcipline, and government, 
is, by the appointment of CHRIST himſelf, veſted 
in the church, and therefore ought by no means 
to be intruſted with, or exerciſed by the civil 
magiſtrate; while, at the ſame time, they grant, 
that it is the buſineſs of the latter to aſſiſt the 
church with his protection and advice, to con- 
voke and preſide in its ſynods and councils, to 
take care that the clergy do not attempt to carry 
on any thing that may be prejudicial to the inte- 
reſts of the ſtate, and, by his authority, to con- 
firm the validity, and ſecure the execution, of the 
eccleſiaſtical 
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Hengy VIII., the kings of England conſider P a= 7 IL. 


47 
eccleſiaſtical laws enacted by the church under his © fr. 
inſpection, It is true, that from the time of 3, &. 


III. 


themſelves as ſupreme heads of the church, and that 


in relation to its ſpiritual, as well as ity temporal con- 
cerns ; and it is plain enough, that, on the ſtrength 
of this important title, both HENRY VIII. and 
his fon Epwarp aſſumed an extenſive authority 
and juriſdiction in the church, and looked _ 

ad 


their ſpiritual power, as equal to that which 


been unworthily enjoyed by the Roman pon- 
tif [w]. But Queen ELIZABETRH receded con- 


ſiderably from theſe high pretenſions, and dimi- 


niſhed the ſpiritual power of her ſucceſſors, by 


declaring that the juriſdiction of the kings of Eng- 


land extended only to the miniſters of religion, and 
not to religion itſelf; to the rulers of the church, 
and not to the church itſelf; or, in other words, 
that the perſons of the clergy were alone ſubject 
to their civil authority [x]. Accordingly, we 


ſee that the conſtitution of the church of England 


reſembles perfectly that of the ſtate, and that 
there. is a ftriking analogy between the civil and 


eccleſiaſtical government eſtabliſhed in that count | 


try. The clergy, conſiſting of the upper and 
lower houſes of convocation, are immediately aſ- 
ſembled by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, in con- 


ſequence of an order from the ſovereign, and pro- 


poſe in theſe meetings, by common conſent, ſuch 
meaſures as ſeem neceſſary to the well-being of 


the church; theſe meaſures are laid before the 


King and parliament, and derive from their ap- 


by See NRAL's Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. i. p. 11. 
lx See CouxAx EL, Supplement aux deux Ouvrages pour le 
Defenſe de la walidite des Ordinations Anglicanes, Chap. xv. 
p. 486. | | 

This muſt be underſtood with many reſtrictions, if it 
can be at all admitted. The whole tenor of Queen EL IZ A- 
"BETH's reign ſhewed plainly that ſhe did not pretend to lefs 
Power in religious matters than any of her predeceſfors. . . 
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probation and authority the force of laws []. 
But it mult be acknowledged, that this matter 
has given occaſion to much. altercation and de- 
bate ; nor has it been found eaſy to fix the ex- 


tent of the juriſdiction and prerogatives of theſe 


great bodies in a manner conformable to their 
reſpective pretenſions, ſince the king and his 
council. explain them in one way, and the clergy, 
more eſpecially thoſe who are zealous for the 
ſpiritual” ſupremacy and independency of the 
church, underſtand them in another. The truth 
of the matter is plainly this, that the eccleſiaſti- 
cal polity in England has never acquired a {table 
and conſiſtent form, nor been reduced to clear and 
certain principles. It has rather been carried on 
and adminiſtered by ancient cuſtom and prece- 
dent, than defined and fixed by any regular 
ſyſtem of laws and inſtitutions. + 

XXXII. If it was not an eaſy matter to deter- 
mine in what hands the power of deciding affairs 
of a religious nature was to be lodged, it was no 
leſs diflicult to fix the form of eccleſiaſtical go- 
vernment in which this power was to be admi- 
niſtered. Many vehement diſputes were kindled 
on this ſubject, which neither the lapſe of time, 
nor the efforts of human wiſdom, have been able 
to bring to an amicable iſſue. The Republic of 
Geneva, in conſequence of the counſels of Car- 
vix, judged it proper that the particular affairs of 


each church ſhould be directed by a body of el- 


ders, or prefoyters, all inveſted with an equal de- 
gree of power and authority ; that matters of a 
more public and important nature were to be ſub- 


] Jo. Cos: x us, De Fcclgæ Auglicanæ Religione ot 
Diſciplina, 1 the learned Thomas Sur 's Vite Eruditif. 


Virorum, publiſhed at London in 4to in the year 1707. — See 


alſo Da v. WILXIxS, De Veteri et Moderna Synodi Auglic. Con- 


Fitutione, tom. 1. Concil. Magn. Britann. p. vii.-Neal's Hy- 


Fory of the Puritans, vol. i. p. 2, 3» 15. 132. 1 
| h | mitted 
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mitted to the judgment of an aſſembly, or ſynod, r N r. 
compoſed of elders choſen as deputies by the 3, in. 
churches of a whole province or diſtrict; and PA v ll, 


that all affairs of ſuch extenſive influence and high 
moment, as concerned the welfare of the ſacred 
community in general, ſhould be examined and 
decided, as in times of old, by a general aſſembly 
of the whole church. This form of eccleſiaſtical 
government the church of Geneva adopted for it- 

f{z], and left no intreaties or methods of per- 
ſuaſion unemployed, that might recommend it to 
the other Reformed churches with which they 


— 


lived in fraternal communion. But it was obſti- 


gs] The account Dr. Mosnerm gives here and above 
(4 XII. of this chapter) of the form of Eccleſiaſtical Govern- 
ment eſtabliſhed by CALvix at Geneva, is far from being ac- 
curate. There are but two ecclefiaftical bodies in that Re- 
publick, wiz. the Yererable Company of the paſtors and pro- 
feſlors, and the Conffory ; for a juſt deſcription of which, ſee 
the judicious Mr. Kzarz's Short Account of the Ancient Hi 
tory, preſent Government and Laws of the Republic of Geneva, 

nted for Doꝗſey in the year 1761, p. 110. 112. 121. 124.— 
| would only remark, that what this ſenſible author obſerves, 
with reſpe& to the Con/ifory, p. 124. of his intereſting per- 
formance, belongs principally, if not wholly, to the Yenerable 
Company, Dr. Mos n EI ſeems to have been led into this miſ- 
take, by imagining that the eccleſiaſtical form of Government 
eſtabliſhed in Scotland, where indeed all church affairs are ma- 
naged by con/forial, provincial, and national aſſemblies, or, 
in other words, by pre/byteries, fynads, and general Hnads, was 
a direct tranſcript of the hierarchy of Geneva, It is alſo pro- 
bable, that he may have been deceived by reading in Nr a1.'s 
Hiſtory of the Paritans, that the Scottiſh reformers approved of 
the diſcipline of the Reformed churches of Geneue and Sauit- 


zerland, and followed their plan of Eccleſiaſtical Government. 


But he ought to have obſerved, that this approbation and 
imitation related only to the democratical form of the ehurch of 
Geneva, and the parity of its miniſters. Be that as it may, 
the plan af government, which our biſtorian here ſuppoſes to 
have place at Geneva, is in reality that which is Toes in 
Scotland, and of which no more than the firſt and fundamental 
principles were taken from the diſcipline of CAlvIix. The 
ſmall territory of Geneva would not admit of ſuch a form of 
eccleſiaſtical polity as Dr. Mos n EI here deſcribes, | 
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XVI. 
»SecT. III. 


be HisTroRVY of the Reformed Chu. 


er r. nately rejected by the Engliſh clergy, who re- 


garded as ſacred and immutable that ancient form 


Parr il. of ſpiritual government, according to which a 
certain diſtrict or dioceſe is committed to the care 


and inſpection of one ruler or biſhop, to whom 
the preſiyters of each church are ſubject, as alſo 


the deacons are to the. preſbyters ; while thoſe af- 


fairs that concerned the general intereſts of the 
church are treated in an aſſembly of biſhops, and 
of ſuch eccleſiaſtics as are next to them in rank 
and dignity. This form of epiſcopal polity was, 
with ſome ſmall exceptions, adopted by the Bo- 
hemian and Moravian brethren [a], who were 
become one of the Reformed churches; but it 
was highly diſpleaſing to thoſe among the proteſt- 
ants, who had embraced the ſentiments and diſ- 
cipline of CALVIN. The diſſenſions, occaſioned 
by thele different ſchemes of eccleſiaſtical polity, 


were every way adapted to produce a violent 


ſchiſm in the church; and that ſo much the more, 
as each of the contending parties pretended to 
derive their reſpective plan from the injunctions 
of CRS and the practice of his diſciples. And, 
in effect, it divided the Engliſh nation into two 
parties, who, during a long time, treated each 
other with great animoſity and bitterneſs, and 
whoſe feuds, on many occaſions, proved detri- 
mental to the civil intereſts and proſperity of the 
nation. This ſchiſm, however, which did ſuch 
miſchief in England, was, by the prudence and 
piety of a few great and excellent divines, con- 
fined to that country, and prevented from either 
becoming univerſal, or interrupting the fraternal 
union that prevailed between the church of Eng- 
land and the Reformed churches abroad. The 


worthy men, that thus ſet bounds to the influ- 


la] See Epift. de Ordinat. et Succeſſione Epiſcopal. in unitate 
Fratrum Babem. conſervata, in CRIST. MaATTH, PFAFFIL 
duftitution. Furis Eccleſ. p. 410. 
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ence» of theſe unhappy diviſions, found great op- CEN r. 

poſition” made, by the ſuggeſtions of bigotry, to 3, 8 . 

their charicable purpoſe. To maintain, Welder PART il, 
the bonds of union between the epiſcopal church | 

of England and the preſbyterian churches in fo- 
reign countries, they laid down the following 
maxim, which, though it be not univerſally 
adopted, tends nevertheleſs to the preſervation 
of external concord among the Reformed, viz. 
« That Jzesus CHRIST has left upon record no ex- 
« preſs os mm oe with reſpect to the external 
e form of government, that is to be obſerved in 
« his church; and conſequently, that every na- 

e tion hath a right to eſtabliſh ſuch a Form, as Pl 
« ſeemeth conducive to the intereſts, and ſuitable Pi 
© to the peculiar ſtate, circumſtances, and exi- bl, 
« gences of the community, provided that ſuch ö 
« an eſtabliſhment be in no reſpect prejudicial F 

« to truth, or favourable to the revival of ſuper- | 

| 
| 
| 


« ſtition [H].“ 

XXXIII. It was the opinion of CaLvin, not The fate of 
only that flagitious and profligate members were ala. 
to be cut off from the ſacred ſociety, and ex- 
cluded from the communion of the church, but. | 
alſo that men of diſſolute and licentious lives were [i i 
puniſhable by the laws of the ſtate, and the arm | 
of the civil magiſtrate. In this he differed en- 
tirely from ZuincLe, who, ſuppoſing that all 
authority, of every kind, was lodged in the hands 
of the magiſtrate alone, would not allow to the 

- miniſters of the church the power of excluding. 
flagitious offenders from its communion, or with- 
holding from them the participation of its ſacra- 


. [5] See Sraxnemii Opera, tom. ii. lib. viii, ix. p. 1055. 
This was the general opinion of the Britiſh divines that lived 
in the earlieſt period of the Reformation, and was firſt aban- 
doned by archbiſhop WIT Ir r. See NeaL's Hiftory of the 
Puritans, tom. iii. p. 140. 
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The HisToxy of the Reformed Cnuxck. 


C EN T. ments Le]. But the credit and influence of Car. 
Ster. III. VIN were fo great at Geneva, that he accompliſhed 
an 1L his purpoſe, even in the face of a formidable op- 


— 


poſition from various quarters. He eſtabliſhed 


the ſevereſt rules of diſcipline to correct the licen- 


tious manners of the times, by which he expoſed 
himſelf to innumerable perils from the malignity 
and reſentment of the diſſolute, and to perpetual 
conteſts with the patrons of voluptuouſneſs and 


immorality. He executed, moreover, theſe rules 


of diſciphne with the utmoſt rigour, had them 
ſtrengthened and ſupported by the authority of 
the ſtate, excluded obſtinate offenders from the 
communton.of the church, by the judicial fentence 
of the Conſiſtory, and even went ſo far as to pro- 
cure their baniſhment from the city; not to men- 
tion other kinds of puniſhment, of no mild na- 
ture, which, at his deſire, were inflicted upon 
men of .looſe principles and irregular lives [d]. 

| The 


[c] See a remarkable letter of Ru D. GuaLTIERI, in Futs- 
LIN's Centuria I. Epiſtolarum d Reformatoribus Helwelicis ſcrip- 
tarum, p. 478. where he expreſſes himſelf thus: Excommuni- 
cationem neue Luinglias . . . neque Bullingerus umuam proba- 
rant, et.. . obſtrterunt its qui cam aliquando woluerunt intro- 


” ducere . « « Bafelez quidem Orcolampadius, multum diſſuadente 


Zuinglio, infiituerat . .. . ſed adeo non durabilis fuit illa conſti- 
tutio, t Ozcolampadius illam abrogarit, &c. See allo p. go. 

d} Of all the undertakings of CaLvin, there was none 
that involved him in ſo much trouble, or expoſed him to ſuch 
imminent danger, as the plan he had formed, with ſuch reſo- 
lation and fortitude, of purging the church by the excluſion 
of obſtmate and ſcandalous offenders, and infliting ſevere 
puniſhments on all ſuch as violated the laws, enacted by the 
church, or by the Confifory, which was its repreſentative. See 
The Life of Calvin, compoſed by BZA, and prefixed to his 
letters.—Seox's Hiftoire de Geneve, and particularly the Notes, 
tom. n. p. 45. 65.—CarLvin's Letters, and more eſpecially 
thoſe addreſſed to Faqres de Bourgogne, publiſhed at Amſterdam, 
in 8vo, in the year 1744, P. 126, 127. 132. 153. 157-— 
The party at Geneva, witich Calvin called the ſect of Liber- 
tines (becauſe they defended the licentious cuſtoms of ancient 
times, the erection of ſtews, and ſuch like matters, not only 
by their diſcourſe and their actions, but even by force of arms), 

was 
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The clergy in Switzerland were highly pleaſed 


with the form of church- government that had 308, 
been eſtabliſhed at Geneva, and ardently deſirous A U. 


of a greater degree of power to reſtrain the inſo- 
lence of obſtinate ſinners, and a larger ſhare 
of authority in the church, than they were. in- 
truſted with by the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution of 


ZuincLE, They devoutly wiſhed that the diſci- 


pline of Calvix might be followed in their Can- 


tous, and even made ſome attempts for that pur- 


ſe. But their deſires and their endeavours were 
equally vain; for the Cantons of Bern, Zurich, 
and Baſil, diſtinguiſhed themſelves among the 
others in oppoſing this change, and would by no 
means permit the bounds, that Zuixork had ſet 
to the juriſdiction of the church, to be removed, 


423 
CEN T, 
In. 


nor its power and authority to be augmented, in 


any reſpect [e]. SS 
XXXIV. All the various branches of learning, 
whether ſacred or profane, flouriſhed among. the 
Reformed during this century, as appears evi- 
dently by the great number of excellent produc- 
tions which have been tranſmitred to our times, 
ZuinGLE, indeed, ſeemed diſpoſe to exclude 
philoſophy from the pale of the church [V]; but 
in this inconſiderate purpoſe he had few followers, 
and the ſucceeding doctors of the Helvetie church 


was both numerous and powerful. But the courage and re- 
ſolution of this great reformer gained the aſcendant, and 
triumphed over the oppoſition of his enemies. 

[e] See the account of the tumults and commotions of 
LausanNE, in the Muſeum Helveticum, tom. il. p. 119.— 
The diſputes, that were carried on, upon this occaſion, in the 
Palatinate, which adopted the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline of Ge- 
newa, are recorded by ALTING1Us, in his Hi. Zecigſ. Palat. 
and by STRUvius, in his Hi. Eccle/. Palat. German. p. 212. 

DV ZurxGLE, in the Dedication of his book, De vera et 
ſalſa Religione, to FRanCis I. king of France, expreſſes him- 
ſelt in the following terms: Philoſophic interdiftum e & Chrifts 
8 1 at iſti (Sorboniſtæ) fecerunt tam ealeflis verbi ma- 
tram. 
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The inter- 
pre ers and 
commenta- 
tors of 
ſcripture, 


Tbe HisTory of the Reformed Chuxch. 


were ſoon perſuaded of the neceſſity of philoſo- 
phical knowledge, more eſpecially in controver- 
ſies and reſearches of a theological kind. Hence 
It was, that, in the year 1588, an academy was 
founded at Geneva by CaLvin, whoſe firſt care 
was to place in this new ſeminary a profeſſor of 
philoſophy for the inſtruction of youth in the 
principles of. reaſoning. It is true, indeed, that 
this profeſſor had a very limited province aſſigned 
him, being obliged to confine his inſtructions to 
a mere interpretation of the precepts of Akisro- 
TLE, who at this time was the oracle of all the 
public ſchools [g], and whoſe philoſophical prin- 
ciples and method were excluſively adopted by all 
the other Reformed academies ; though it is cer- 
tain, that the philoſophy of Rauus was, for ſome 
time, preferred by many of the doctors of Baſi to 
that of the Stagirite [H]. | 

XXXV. The Reformed church, from its very 
infancy, produced a great number of expoſitors 


of ſcripture, whoſe learned and excellent com- 


mentaries deſerve a memorable place [i] in the 
hiſtory of theological ſcience. The expoſition 
that ZUINGLE has given of the greateſt part of the 
books of the New Teſtament 1s far from being 


[ 1 Beza, in his Epiſtolæ Theologice, (ep. xxxvi. p. 156.) 


| ſpeaks thus: Certam nobis ac conſtitutum eft, et in ipſis tradendis 


legicis et in ceteris explicandis diſciplinis ab Ariftotelis ſententia ne 
tantillum quidem deflectere. 


[e] See Cas P. BRANDTII Vita Facobi Arminii, p. 12, 13. 


, 22. 


.] Dr. Mos n EIN pays a tribute to theſe great men of 
the Reformed church, that ſeems to be extorted by juſtice, 
with a kind of effort, from the ſpirit of party. He ſays, that 
Zulxorz's labours are not contemptible; that Calvin attempted 
an illuſt ration of the ſacred writings ; that the New Teftament of 
BRZ A has not, even at this day, entirely loft the reputation it 
formerly enjoyed. This is faint praiſe ; and therefore the tran- 
flator has, without departing from the tenor of the author's 
phraſeology, animated a little the coldneſs of his panegyric. 


* 


, „ deſtitute 


——A— cc re 


Cnae: II. The HisTory of the Reformed Cnvrcn. 
deſtitute of merit [k]. He was ſucceeded by 


BUuLLINGER, OtecoLaMPaADius, and MuscuLvus, 
and alſo by others, who, though inferior to theſe 
great men in erudition and genius, deſerve never» 
theleſs a certain degree of approbation and eſteem. 
But the two divines who ſhone with a ſuperior and 
unrivalled luſtre in this learned lift of ſacred ex- 
politors, were Joan. CaLvin, and THEeoDpoRE 
Bzza. The. former compoſed an excellent com- 
mentary on almoſt all the books of Holy Writ ; 
and the latter publiſhed a Latin Verſion of the 
New Teſtament, enriched with theological and cri- 
tical obſervations, which has paſſed through many 
editions, and enjoys, at this day, a conſiderable 
part of the reputation and applauſe with which 
it is crowned at its firſt appearance. It muſt be 
acknowledged, to the honour of the greateſt part 
of theſe commentators, that, wiſely neglecting 
thoſe allegorical ſignifications and myſtical mean- 
ings that the irregular fancies of former expoſi- 
tors had attributed to the terms of Holy Writ, 
they employed _ whole diligence and induſtry in 
inveſtigating the literal ſenſe, the full energy of 
the. words of ſcripture, in order to find out the 
true intention of the ſacred writer, It muſt, how- 
ever, be obſerved, on the other hand, that ſome of 
theſe interpreters, and more eſpecially CaLvin, 
have been ſharply cenſured for applying to the 
temporal ſtate and circumſtances of the Jews, ſe- 
veral prophecies that point to the Meffiah, and 
to the Chriſtian diſpenſation in the moſt evident 
and palpable manner, and thus removing ſome of 


(e] It was not only on the books of the New T:fament 
that ZUu1nGLE employed his very learned and excellent la- 
bours. He expounded the Book of Geneſis, together with the 


twenty-four firſt chapters of Exodus, and gave new Verſions of 


the Book of P/alms, of the Prophecies of Jaiab and Feremiah. 


the 
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The HrsToxy of the Reformed Chuck. 


the moſt ſtriking arguments in favour of the divi- 
nity of the Goſpel [I]. | 

XXXXVI. The ſtate of theology, and the revo- 
lations it underwent among the Helvetic and 
the other Reformed churches, were pretty much 
the ſame with what it met with among the Luther- 
ans. ZUINGLE was one of the firſt Reformed 
doctors who reduced that ſacred ſcience into a 
certain ſort of order, in his book Concerning true 
and falſe Religion, which contained a brief expoſi- 
tion of the principal doctrines of Chriſtianity. 
This production was followed by one much more 
comprehenſive in its contents, and perfect in its 
kind, compoſed by Carvin, and entitled, [nf:- 
tutes of the Chriſtian Religion, which held in the 
Reformed churches the fame rank, authority, 
and credit, that the Loci Communes of MtLanc- 
THON obtained among us [m]. The example of 
Carvin animated the doctors of his communion, 
and produced a great number of writers of Common 
Place Divinity, tome more, others leſs voluminous, 
among which Musculus, PETER MarTyYR, and 
PiscaToR particularly excelled. The moſt ancient 
of theſe writers are, generally ſpeaking, the beſt, 
on account of their ſimplicity and clearneſs, being 
untainted with that affectation of ſubtilty, and 


that ſcholaſtic ſpirit, that have eclipſed the merit 


of many a good genius. CaLvin was a model in 
this reſpect, more eſpecially in his Inſtitutes; a 
work remarkable for the fineſt elegance of ſtyle, 
and the greateſt eaſe and perſpicuity of expreſſion, 
together with the moſt perfect ſimplicity of me- 
thod, and clearneſs of argument. But this ſimpli- 
city was ſoon effaced by the intricate ſcience of 


[7] See TaiDII Hunni Calvinus Jadaixaus, publiſhed at 


' Wittemberg, in 8vo, in the year 1595, which was refuted by 


of this Hiftory is a Lutheran, 


Davip Yargvs, in a book publiſhed the ſame year under the 
title of Calvinus Orthodexus. 


© [n] The reader mult not forget that the learned author 


the 
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the ſchools. The philoſophy of AxrsroTL, 
which was taught in almoſt all the ſeminaries of 


learning, and ſuffered much from falling into bad 


bands, inſinuated itſelf into the regions of theology, 
and rendered them barren, thorny, intricate, and 


' gloomy, by the enormous multitude of barbarous 


terms, captious queſtions, minute diſtinctions, 


and uſeleſs ſubtilties, that followed in its train [x]. 
| XXXVII. The 


[a] It maſt however be acknowledged, that the /chalaftiz 
method of teaching theology ſeems to have firſt infected our 
| — Lutheran] church, though the contagion ſpread itſelf, 
don after, among the reformed doctors. It was certainly 
very recent in Holland at the time of the famous ſynod of Dort. 
In this aſſembly Mac covius, profeſſor at Franeker, a man 
deeply verſed in all the myſteries of the ſcholaſtic philoſophy, 
was accuſed of hereſy by his colleague SBRAN D LUB BERT. 
When the matter was examined,. the ſynod gave it as their 
opmion, that Maccovius was unjuſtly 2 of hereſy; 
but that, in his divinity lectures, he had not followed that ſim- 
plicity of method, and clearneſs of expreſſion, that are com- 
mendable in a public teacher of Chriſtianity; and that he 
rather followed the ſubtile manner of the ſcholaſtic doors, 
than the plain and unaffeted phraſeology of the inſpired 
writers. The deciſion of the ſynod is expreſſed by WaLTER 
BaLcaxnQuaL (in the acts of that eccleſiaſtical aſſembly that 
are ſubjoined to his letters to Str Dupr ty CarLETON) in the 
following words: Maccovium . . . nullius hereſeos reum te- 
ner , , . peccaſje eum, quod quibuſdam ambiguis et abſcuris 
ſeholafticis phrafibus uſus fit : QUoD $8CHOLASTICUM DOCENDI 
MODUM CONETUR IN BELGIC1S ACADEMIIS INTRODU- 
CERE , . . Monendum eſſ eum, ut cum ſpiritu ſanto loquatur, non 
cum Bellarmino aut Suarezio*. Theſe admonitions produced 
but little effect on Maccovivs, as appears by his 8 
writings, which are richly ſeaſoned with ſcholaſtic wit and in- 
tricate ſpeculations. He therefore appears to have been the 
firſt who introduced the ſubtilties of philoſophy into the theo- 
logical ſyſtem of the Reformed charches in Holland. He was 
not, however, alone in this attempt, but was ſeconded by the 
accute Mr. WILLIAM Aus, miniſter of the Engliſh church 


at the Hague, and ſeveral others of the ſame ſcholaſtic turn. 


This method of teaching theology muſt have been in uſe amon 
almoſt all the Reformed doors before the ſynod of Dort, if 
we give credit to Er Isco tus, who, in the diſcourſe he 


$ * See the Aa Synedi Dord. in 2 Gelden Remains, p. 161. — 
INI LI XIII Epiſtolar, Ecclgſiaſicar, Collect, p. 574 
| : | addreſſed 
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SECT. III. 
P A RT II. 


„ 


The ſtate of 
practical 
divinity or 
morality. 


The HISTORY of the Reformed Chuxcg. 


XXXVII. The Reformed doctors of this cen- 
tury generally concluded their treatiſes of didactic 
theology with a delineation of the moral duties 
that are incumbent upon Chriſtians, and the rules 
of practice that are preſcribed in the Goſpel. This 
method was obſerved by Carvin, and was fol- 
lowed, out of reſpect for his example, by almoſt 
all the divines of his communion, who looked 
upon him as their model and their guide. This 
eminent man, towards the concluſion of his Inſti- 


' tutes, ſpeaks of the power of the magiſtrate, and 


the ends of civil government; and in the laſt 


chapter gives the portraiture of the life and manners 


of a true Chriſtian, but in a much more conciſe 
manner than the copiouſneſs, dignity, and im- 


Portance of the ſubje& ſeemed to _— The 


progreſs of morality among the Reformed, was 
obſtructed by the very ſame means that retarded 
its improvement among the Lutherans, It was 
neglected amidſt the tumult of controverſy ; and 
while every pen was drawn to maintain certain 


. ſyſtems of doctrine, few were employed in cultivatin 


or promoting that nobleſt of all ſciences, which 


has virtue, life, and manners for its objects. 


addreſſed to his diſciples at Leyden, tells them that he had 


carefully avoided this ſcholaſtic divinity; and that this was 


the principal cauſe that had drawn on him the vehement ha- 
tred and oppoſition of all the other profeſſors and teachers of 
theology. His words are as follow: Videbam weritatem mul- 
tarum et maximarum rerum in ipſa ſcriptura ſacra, elaboratis 
bumana induſtria phraſibus, ingenigſis vecularum fietionibus, loco- 
rum communium, artificicſts. texturts, exguiſitis terminorum ac for- 
mularum inventionibus adeo involutam, perplexam et intricatam 
redditam efje, ut Oedipo ſæpe opus effet ad Sphingem illam theolo- 
gicam enodandam. Ita eft, ut hinc prime lacryme — Reducendam 
ztaque terminorum apoſtolicorum et cuivis ebviorum ſimplicitatem 
Semper ſequendam pulavi, et ſequeſtrandas, quas academie 
at ſcholzs tanguam proprias ſibi vendicant, lagicas, philoſophi- 
caſque ſpecilationes et dietiones, See PHILIT PI LIMBORCHII 
Vita Epiſcopii, p. 123, 124. 
| This 
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CAE. II. The HISTORY of the Reformed Cyuncy. 
This maſter-ſcience, which Caryin and his 
aſſociates had left in a rude and imperfect ſtate, 
was firſt reduced into ſome kind of form, and ex- 
plained with a certain degree of accuracy and 
preciſion, by WILLIAu PERKINS [o], an Engliſh 
divine, as the Reformed doctors univerſally allow. 
He was ſeconded in this laudable undertaking by 
'TzLino1vs, a native of Holland, whoſe writings 
were compoſed in the Dutch language. It was 
by a worthy and pious ſpirit of emulation, excited 
by the example of theſe two doctors, that Wir - 
LIaM Ames, a native of Scotland, and profeſſor of 
divinity at Francker [p], was engaged to compoſe 
2 complete Body of Chriſtian Morality [qJ.- Theſe 


writers 


t [0] Mr. WII LIau Prakixs was born at Marſton in 
Warwickſhire, in the firſt year of Queen ELIZABETH, and 
educated in Chriſt's College, Cambridge, of which he was 
Fellow. He was one of the moſt famous practical writers and 
preachers of his age. His puritanical and non-conforming 
Principles expoſed him to the cognizance of the High Cam- 
miſſion-Court ; but his peaceable behaviour, and eminent repu- 
tation, in the learned world, procured him an exemption from 
the perſecutions that fell upon his . brethren. His works, 
which were printed in three volumes, folio, afford abundant 
proofs of his piety and induſtry, eſpecially when it is conſi- 
dered that he died in the 44th year of his age. 8 
"EF [p] Dr. WIL LIAu Ames, educated at Cambridge, 
under Mr. Perxins, fled from the perſecution of Archbiſhop 
Bax cROr r, and was invited by the ſtates of Frie/land to the 
divinity. chair in the Univerſity of Frazecker, which he filled 
with great reputation during the ſpace of twelve years, after 
which he removed to Rotterdam, at the invitation of an Englih 
church there, and became their paſtor. He was at the ſynod 
of Dort, and informed King Jamzs's ambaſſador at the Hague, 
from time to time, of the debates of that aſſembly. Beſides 
His controverſial writings againſt the Arminians, he publiſhed 
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the following: Medulla Theologiæ (the work here referred to - 


by Dr. Mosh Eu); Manudutio Logica; —Caſes of Conſcience; 
Analyfis on the Book of Pſalms ;—Notes on the Firſt and Second 
Epiftles of St. Peter, &c. "Theſe productions are not void of 
merit, conſidering the times in which they were written. 
4 In the Dedication and Preface of his famous book 
De Conſcientia et jus jure, Dr. Au xs obſerves (Prefat. p. 3.) 
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CEN T, writers were ſucceeded by others, who ſtill threw 
S . in. farther light on this important ſcience, 

PAT II. XXXVIII. The Reformed church was leſs 
—— diſturbed, during this century, by ſets, diviſions, 


The con- 


reſts of Cal- and theological diſputes, than the Lutheran, 
zin withthe which was often a prey to the moſt unhappy diſ- 


Spiritual 


Libertines, Jenſions. This circumſtance is looked upon by 
the former as a matter of triumph, though it may 
be very ealily accounted for by all ſuch as are 
acquainted with the Hiſtory of the Reformed 
Church [r]. We have, however, in the writings 
of CaLvix, an account, and alſo a refutation, of 
a molt pernicious fect that ſprung up in that 
church, and produced troubles of a more deplo- 
rable kind than any that happened in our commu- 
nity [J. This odious ſect, which aſſumed the 
denominations of Libertines and Spiritual Brethren 
and 8ifters, aroſe in Flanders, was headed by 

Pockxsrus, Rorrus, and QUINTIN, got a certain 
footing in France through the favour and protection 
of MaROARET, queen of Navarre, and ſiſter to 
Francis I., and found patrons in ſeveral of the 


that an exceſſive zeal for de&rine had produced an unhappy 
neglect of morality, Quod hec pars prophetie. (i. e. morality) 
battenus minus fuerit exculia, hoc inde fuit, quad primipilares 
noftri perpetuo in acie adverſus boſtes pugnare, fidem propugnart, 
et aream eccleſie purgare, neceſſitate quadam cogebantur, ita ut 
agros et vineds plantare et rigare non potuerint ex voto, ficut bells 
ferwente uſu venire ſolet. The addreſs to the ſtudents of Francker, 
which is ſubjoined to, this book, under the title of Parænęſis 
ad Studie, &c. deſerves to be peruſed, as it confirms farther 
what has been already obſerved with reſpect to the neglect of 
the ſcience of morality. T heologi, ſays he, præclare fe inſtructs 
putant ad omnes vfficii ſui partes, ſi dogmata tantum intelligant, 
— Neque tamen omnia dogmata ſcrutantur, fed illa ſala, gue pre” 
cipue ſolent agitari et in controverſiam vocari. , ! 

le] Dr. Mos nEIM ought to have given us a hint of his 
manner of accounting for this, to avoid the ſuſpicion of having 
been ſomewhat at a loſs for a favaurable ſolution. 

EF [5] Why all theſe compariſons? Our author ſeems, on 
ſome occaſions, to tinge his hiſtorical relation with the ſpirit of 
party. 

| 4 Reformed 
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Reformed churches [7]. Their doctrine, as far 


as it can be known by the writings of CaLvin and 
its other antagoniſts (for theſe fanatics publiſhed 
no account of their tenets that is come to my 
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knowledge), amounted to the following propoſi- 
tions: © That the Deity was the ſole operating 


« cauſe in the mind of man, and the immediate 


« author of all human actions; that, conſequently, 


« the diſtinctions of good and evil, that had been 
« eſtabliſhed with reſpect to theſe actions, were 
« falſe and groundleſs, and that men could not, 
« properly ſpeaking, commit fin; that religion 
« conſiſted in the union of the ſpirit, or rational 
« foul, with the Supreme Being; that all thoſe 
ce who had attained this happy union, by ſublune 
© contemplation and elevation of mind, were 
ce then allowed to indulge, without exception or 
« reſtraint, their appetites and paſſions ; that all 
ce their actions and purſuits were then perfectly 
te innocent; and that, after the death of the body, 
© they were to be united to the Deity.” Theſe 
extravagant tenets reſemble, in ſuch a {trikir 

manner, the opinions of the Beghards, or Brethren 
of the Free Spirit, that it appears to me, beyond 
all doubt, that the Libertines, or Spirituals, now 


under conſideration, were no more than a remnant” 


of that ancient ſet. The place of their origin 
"confirms this hypotheſis; ſince it is well known, 
that, in the fourteenth and fifteenth . centuries, 
Flanders almoſt ſwarmed with licentious fanatics 
of this kind, : 
XXXIX. We muſt not confound, as is free- 
quently done, @yith theſe fanatics, another kind 
of Libertines, Whom CaLvin had to combat, and 
who gave him much trouble and perplexity during 
the whole courſe of his life and miniſtry, I mean 


[e] See Carvin Infirufio adverſus fanaticum et furio/am 
ſean Libertinorum, qui ſe ſpirituales vocaut, in Trattatibus eus 
Theologiciz, 

: the 


And with 
the Liber- 
tines of C. 
Neva. 
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CENT. the Libertines of Geneva. Theſe were rather a 


cabal of rakes than a ſect of fanatics. For they 


Pan . made no pretences to any religious ſyſtem, but 


pleaded only for the liberty of leading voluptuous 
and immoral lives. This cabal was compoſed of 
a certain number of licentious citizens, who could 
not bear the ſevere diſcipline of Carvin, who pu- 
niſhed with rigour not only diffolute manners, but 
alſo whatever carried the aſpect of irreligion and 
impiety. This irregular troop ſtood forth in de- 
fence of the licentiouſneſs and diſſipation that had 
reigned in their city before the Reformation, 
pleaded for the continuance of thoſe brothels, 
banquetings, and other entertainments of a ſen— 
ſual kind, which the regulations of Carvin were 
deſigned to aboliſh, and employed all the bitter- 
neſs of reproach and invective, all the reſources of 
fraud and violence, all the powers of faction, to 
accompliſh their purpoſe [u]. In this turbulent 
cabal there were ſeveral perſons, who were not 
only notorious for their diſſolute and ſcandalous 
manner of living, but alſo for their atheiſtical 
impiety and contempt of all religion, Of this 
odious claſs was GRrutT, who attacked Carvin 
with the utmoſt animoſity and fury, calling him 
biſhop Aſculanenſis, the new pope, and branding 
him with other contumelious denominations of a 
like nature. This Grver denied the divinity of 
the Chriſtian religion, the immortality of the ſoul, 
the difference between moral good and evil, and 
rejected, with diſdain, the doctrines that are held 


the moſt ſacred among Chriſtians ; for which im- 


— 
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r 
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pieties he was at laſt brought before the civil tri- 


bunals, in the year 1550, and was condemned to 
death [w] | N 


1 Srox's Hiſtoire de Geneve, tom, ii. p. 44, in the Notes 

of the editor, in the edition in 12mo publiſhed at Geneva in 

. N N | 
[+] Id. tom. ii. p. 47. in the Notes. 
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XL, The 
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Crna. II. The Hisrory of theReformed Cuvrcn. 


XL. The oppoſition that was made to Carvin 
did not end here. He had conteſts of another 
kind to ſuſtain againſt thoſe who could not reliſh 
his theological ſyſtem, and, more eſpecially, his 


melancholy and diſcouraging doctrine in relation 


to eternal and ab/olute Decrees. Theſe adverſaries 
felt, by a diſagreeable experience, the warmth and 
violence of his haughty temper, and that impa- 
tience of contradiction that aroſe from an over- 


jealous concern for his honour, or rather for his 


unrivalled ſupremacy. He would not ſuffer them 
to remain at Geneva; nay, in the heat of the con- 
troverly, being carried away by the impetuoſity 
of his paſſions, he accuſed them of crimes, from 
which they have been fully abſolved by the im- 
partial judgment of unprejudiced poſterity [x]. 
Among thele victims of CaLvin's unlimited power 
and exceſſive zeal, we may reckon SEBASTIAN 
CasSTALIO, maſter of the public ſchool at Geneva, 
who, though not exempt from failings [y], was 
nevertheleſs a man of probity, and was alſo 
remarkable for the extent of his learning, and the 
elegance of his taſte. As this learned man could 
not approve of all the meaſures that were followed, 
nor indeed of all the opinions that were enter- 
tained by CaLvin and his colleagues, and parti- 
cularly that of abſolute and unconditional pre- 


deſtinatign, he was depoſed from his office in the 


[x] At this day, we may venture to ſpeak thus freely of the 
raſh deciſions of Carvin, fince even the Doctors of Geneva, 
as well as thoſe of the other Reformed churches, ingenuouſly 
acknowledge, that the eminent talents and excellent qualities of 
that great man were accompanied with great defects, for which, 
however, they plead indulgence, in conſideration of his ſervices 
and virtues, See the Notes to SyoN's Hiſtoire de Geneve, tom. ii. 
p. 110. as alſo the Preface to CaLvin's Letters to Jagues de 
Bourgogne, P- 19. 

i See BAYLE's Dictionary, at the article Cas TAL 1o, 
in which the merit and demerit of that learned man ſeem to be 
impartially and accurately examined. 
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CENT. year 1544, and baniſhed the city. The magi- 
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ſtrates of Bafil received, nevertheleſs, this inge- 


Pazr YH. nious exile, and gave him the Greek profeſſorſhip 
—— 1n their univerſity [z]. 


with Bol- 
kc, 


XLI. A like fate happened to JIEROM Bolskc, 
a French monk of the Carmelite order, who, 
though much inferior to CasTALIo in genius and 
learning, was nevertheleſs judged worthy of 
eſteem, on account of the motive that brought 
him to Geneva; for it was a conviction of the ex- 
cellence of the proteſtant religion that engaged 


him to abandon the monaſtic retreats of ſuperſti- 


tion, and to repair to this city, where he followed 
the profeſſion of phyſic. His imprudence, how- 
ever, was great, and was the principal cauſe of 
the misfortunes that befel him. It led him, in the 
year 1551, to lift up his voice in the full congre- 
gation, after the concluſion of divine worſhip, and 
to declaim, in the moſt indecent manner, againſt 


the doctrine of abſolute Decrees ; for which he was 


caſt into priſon, and, ſoon after, ſent into baniſh- 


ment. He then returned to the place of his nati- 


vity, and to the communion of Rome, and pub- 
liſhed the moſt bitter and ſlanderous libels, in 
which the reputation, conduct, and morals of 
CaLviN and BEZA were cruelly attacked | a]. 
From this treatment of BoLstc aroſe the miſun- 
derſtanding between Carvin and Jaques DE 
BouR ONE, a man illuſtrious by his deſcent from 
the dukes of Burgundy, who was CaLvin's great 
patron and intimate friend, and who had ſettled 
at Geneva with no other view than to enjoy the 


[z] See UrTenBocard's Eeelefraftical Hiftory written in 
Dutch, part II. p. 50=73. where that author endeavours to 
defend the innocence of CasTarrio. See alſo CoLomss11 
Ttalia Orientalis, p. 99.—BayLe's Di. tom. i. p. 792- 

[a] See BayLe's Diction. at the article Boi. szc.—Syox's 
Hit. de Geneve, tom. ii! p. 55. in the Notes. —Bibliotb. Raiſonnee 


tom. XXXIi. p. 446. tom. xxxiv. p. 409. | 


. | _ pleaſure | 
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pleafure of converſing with him. Jaques ve 
Bouxcocxx had employed BoLszc as his phyſi- 


cian, and was ſo well ſatisfied with his ſervices, 


that he endeavoured to ſupport him, and to pre- 
vent his being ruined by the enmity and autho- 
rity of Carvin. This incenſed the latter to ſuch 
a degree, that he turned the force of his reſent- 
ment againſt this illuſtrious nobleman, who, to 
avoid his vengeance, removed from Geneva, and 
paſſed the remainder of his days in a rural re- 
treat [5]. | 

XLII. Bzxxnarvin Ocninus, a native of Siena, 
and, before his converſion, general of the order 
of Capuchins, was, in the year 1543, baniſhed 
from Switzerland, in conſequence of a ſentence 
paſſed upon him by the Helvetic church. This 
proſelyte, who was a man of a fertile imagination, 
and a lively and ſubtile turn of mind, had been 
invited to Zurich as paſtor of the Italian church 


eſtabliſhed in that city. But the freedom, or ra- 


ther the licentiouſneſs, of his ſentiments, expoſed 
him juſtly to the diſpleaſure of thoſe who had been 
his patrons and protectors. For, among many 
other opinions very different from thoſe that 
were commonly received, he maintained that the 


law, which confined a huſband to one wife, was 


ſuſceptible of exceptions in certain caſes. In his 
writings alſo he propagated ſeveral notions, that 
were repugnant to the theological ſyſtem of the 


Helvetic doctors, and puſhed his inquiries into 
many ſubjects of importance, with a boldneſs and 
freedom that were by no means ſuitable to the- 


genius and ſpirit of the age in which he lived. 
Some have, however, undertaken his defence, 
and have alleged in his behalf, that the errors he 
maintained at the time of his baniſhment (when, 


[3] See Lettres de Calvin & Jaques de Bourgogne, Preface, 
p. 8. —La Bibliotheque Rhifonnte, tom. XXxiv. p. 444+ tom. 
AXX1VY, P · 406. : 
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, r. worn out with age, and oppreſſed with poverty, he 


Scr. III. 


was rather an object of compaſſion, than of reſent- 


Pur I, ment), were not of ſuch a heinous nature as to juſ- 


— — 


The con- 
troyerſy be- 
tween the 
church of 
ver por 
and the 
Puritans. 


tify ſo ſevere a puniſhment. However that may 
have been, this unfortunate exile retired into Po- 
land, where he embraced the communion of the 
Anti-trinitarians and Anabaptiſts [c], and ended 
his days in the year 1564 [4]. | 
XLIII. It is remarkable enough, that thoſe very 
doctors, who animadverted with ſuch ſeverity 
upon all thoſe who dared to diſſent from any part 
of their theological ſyſtem, thought proper, never- 
theleſs, to ' behave with the greateſt circum- 
ſpection, and the moſt pacific ſpirit of mildneſs, 
in the long controverſy that was carried on with 
ſuch animoſity between the Puritans, and the 


abettors of epi/copacy in England. For if, on the 


[c] Bover11 Annales Capucinorum.— Together with a book, 
entitled, La guerre Seraphique, ou Hiſtoire des perils qu'a couru la 
Barbe des Capuchins, livr. ii. p. 147. livr. it. p. 190. 230.— 
Obhhervationes Halenſes Latinæ, tom. iv. Obſerv. xx. p. 406. 


tom. v. Obferv. i. p. 3.—BayLEe's Diction. at the article 


Ocnin.—CaHRIsT. SAN DII Biblioth. Anti- Trinitar. p. 4. 
Niceron, Memoires pour ſervir à l' Hiſtoire des hommes illuſtres, 
tom. xix. p. 166. | 

FF [4] Ocxinvs did not leave the accuſations of his ad- 
verſaries without a reply; he publiſhed, in Italian, Five Books 
of Apology for his character and conduct, which were printed, 
together with a Latin tranſlation of them, by SEB. CasTaL1o, 
without the date of the year. The Geneva edition of this 
apology bears date 1554, and is in 8yo. There is a German 
edition in 4to, publiſhed (according to Voor Ius, Catal. Lib. 


rar. p. 430.) in the year 1556. That copy in the Jena library 


bears date 1559. See MyLivus's Memor. Acad. Jenenſ. C. 6. 


P- 432. BBZ A, in his letter to Dp ITH Ius, inſults the me- 
mory of Oc HIN us, and pretends to juſtify the ſeverity with 
which he was treated, in ſuch a taunting and uncharitable 
manner, as does him little credit. See his Epi/t. T heolog. Ge- 
neve, 1575, in 12mo. Epiſt. 1. p. 10, & Ep. 81. What the 
writers of the Romiſh church have laid to the charge of Oc hi- 
nus, may be ſeen in the life of Cardinal Cou MEN DONI, 
written by GRATIANI biſhop of Amelia (and publiſhed in a 
French tranſlation by the eloquent FLECHIER biſhop of 
Nijmes), B. 2. C. 9. p.138—149, N. 4 


one 


— 
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one hand, they could not but ſtand well affected to 
the Puritans, who were ſtedfaſt defenders of the 
diſcipline and ſentiments of the Helvetic church; 
ſo, on the other, they were connected with the 
epiſcopal doctors by the bonds of Chriſtian com- 
munion and fraternal love. In this critical 
ſituation, their whole thoughts were turned to- 
wards reconciliation and peace; and they ex- 
horted their brethren, the Puritans, to put on a 
ſpirit of meekneſs and forbearance towards the 
epiſcopal church, and not to break the bonds 
of charity and communion with its rulers or its 
members. Such was the gentle ſpirit of the doc- 
tors in Switzerland towards the church of England, 
notwithſtanding the ſevere treatment the greateſt 
part of the Reformed had received from that 
church, which conſtantly inſiſted on the divine 
origin of its government and diſcipline, and 
ſcarcely allowed the other reformed communities 
the privileges, or even the denomination, of a 
true church. This moderation of the Helvetic 
doctors was the dictate of prudence, They did 
not think it expedient to contend with a generous 
and flouriſhing people, nor to incur the diſpleaſure 
of a mighty queen, whoſe authority ſeemed to 
extend not only to her own dominions, but even 
to the United Provinces, which were placed in 
her neighbourhood, and, in ſome meaſure, under 
her protection. Nor did the apprehenſions of a 
general ſchiſm in the Reformed church contribute 
a little to render them meek, moderate, and 
pacific. It is one thing to puniſh and excom- 
municate a handful of weak and unſupported in- 
dividuals, who attempt to diſturb the tranquillity 
of the ſtate by the introduction of opinions, which, 
though neither highly abſurd, nor of dangerous 
conſequence, have yet the demerit of novelty; 
and another to irritate, or promote diviſions 
in a flouriſhing church, which, though weakened 
Wt F't 3 more 
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more or leſs by inteſtine feuds, is yet both power- 
ful and reſpectable in a high degree. Beſides, the 


diſpute between the church of England and the 


other Reformed churches did not, as yet, turn 
upon points of doctrine, but only on the rites of 
external worſhip and the form of eccleſiaſtical go- 
vernment. It is, however, to be obſerved, that 
in proceſs of time, nay ſoon after the period now 
under conſideration, certain religious doctrines 
were introduced into the debate between the two 
churches, that contributed much to widen the 
breach, and to caſt the proſpe& of reconciliation 
at a diſtance [&]. | - 
XLIV. That the Reformed church abounded, 
during this century, with great and eminent men, 
juſtly celebrated for their illuſtrious talents and 
univerſal learning, 1s too well known to ſtand in 
need of any proof, Beſides CaLvin, ZuincLE, 
and Bzza, who exhibited to the Republic of 
Letters very ſtriking inſtances of genius and eru- 
dition, we may place in the lift of thoſe who 
have gained an immortal name by their writings, 
OxcoLaMPapDIus, BULLINGER, FAREL, VIRET, 
MarTyR, BIBLIAN DER, MuscuLus, PELLICAN, 
LavatteR, Hosepinian, URsinus, CRANMER 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, SZEGEDINUS, and many 


{> [4] All the proteſtant divines of the Reformed church, 
whether Puritans or others, ſeemed indeed, hitherto, of one 


mind about the Doctrine: of Faith. But, towards the latter end 


of queen ET IZA BE TH“s reign, there aroſe a party, which were 
firſt for ſoftening, and then for overthrowing, the received 
opinions concerning Predeſtination, Perſeverance, Free-will, Ef- 


feetual Grace, and the Extent of Chriſt's Redemption. Theſe are 


the doctrines to which Dr. Mos nEIM alludes in this paſſage, 
The clergy of the epiſcopal church began to lean towards the 
notions concerning theſe intricate points, which Aa MIN Ius 
ee ſome time after this; while, on the other hand, the 

uritans adhered rigorouſly to the ſyſtem of CAL VIX. Several 
epiſcopal doctors remained attached to the ſame ſyſtem, and all 
theſe abettors of Calviniſm, whether epiſcopal or preſbyterian, 
were called Doctrinal Puritans, 


others, 
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others, whoſe names and merits are recorded by CEN x. 
the writers of philological hiſtory, and particularly 8 cr. ur. 
by MELcaior Abam, Ax roxy Woop, and Da- Fu U. 
NIEL NAL, the learned and induſtrious author of 


the Hiſtory of the Puritans. 
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C AP. 
The Hiſtory of the ANaBaPTISTs or MENNONITES, 


I. HE true origin of that ſe& which ac- The origia 


quired the denomination of the Ana- bins? 


baptiſts [e] by their adminiſtering anew the rite of obſcure. 
| baptiſm 


le] The modern Mennonites reject the denomination of Aua- 
baptiſts, and alſo diſavow the cuſtom of repeating the cere- 
mony of baptiſm, from whence this denomination is derived. 
They acknowledge that the ancient Anabapti/ts practiſed the 
repetition of baptiſm to thoſe who joined them from other 
Chriſtian churches ; but they maintain, at the ſame time, that 
this cuſtom is at preſent aboliſhed by far the greateſt part of 
their community. (See Her um, Scyyn, Hiſtoriæ Mennonita- 
rum plenior Deductio, cap. ii. p. 32.). But here, if I am not 
much miſtaken, theſe good men forget that ingenuous candour 
and fimplicity, of which, on other occaſions, they make ſuch 
oftentation, and have recourſe to artifice in order to diſguiſe 
the true cauſe and origin of the denomination in queſtion, 
They pretend, for inſtance, that the Anabapriſts, their an- 
ceſtors, were ſo called from their baptiſing @ /econd time all 
adult perſons, who left other churches to enter into their com- 
munion. But it is certain, that the denomination in queſtion 
was given them not only on this account, but alſo, and indeed 
principally, from the following confideration ; that they did 
not look upon thoſe who had been baptiſed in a ſtate of in- 
fancy, or at a tender age, as rendered, by the adminiſtration 
of this ſacrament, true members of the Chriſtian church; and 
therefore inſiſted upon their being re-baptiſed in order to their 
being received into the communion of the Anabapriſts, It is 
likewiſe certain, that all the churches of that communion, 
however they may vary in other reſpects, and differ from each 
other in their tenets and practices, agree nevertheleſs in this 
opinion, and, as yet, perſevere obſtinately in it. In a more 
eſpecial manner are the — Flemiſh Anabaptiſts ä 
1 « +4 
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Hiſtory of tbe Anabaptiſts or Mennonites, 


baptiſm to thoſe who came over to their commu- 
nion, and derived that of Mennonites, from the 


famous 


this denomination. For they not only re-baptiſe the children 
that have been already baptiſed in other churches, but even 
obſerve the ſame method with reſpe& to perſons that are come 
to the years of reaſon and diſcretion. Nay, what is ſtill more 
remarkable, the different ſects of 2 deal in the ſame 
manner one with another; each ſect re- baptiſes the perſons 
that enter into its communion, although they have already re- 
ceived that ſacrament in another ſect of the ſame denomination ; 
and the reaſon of this conduct is, that each ſe& conſiders its 
baptiſm alone as pure and valid. It is indeed to be obſerved, 


that there'1s another claſs of Anabaptiſis, called Waterlandians, 


who are more moderate in their principles, and wiſer in all 
reſpects than thoſe now mentioned, — who do not pretend 
to re- baptiſe adult perſons, who have already been baptiſed in 
other Chriſtian churches, or in other ſects of their own deno- 
mination. This moderate claſs are, however, with propriety, 
termed Anabaptiſts, on account of their re-baptifing ſuch as had 
received the Baptiſmal Rite in a ſtate of infancy or childhood. 
The patrons of this ſect ſeem, indeed, very ſtudious to conceal 
a practice, which they cannot deny to take place among them ; 
and their eagerneſs to conceal it, ariſes from an apprehenſion 
of reviving the hatred and ſeverities which formerly purſued 
them. They are afraid, leſt, by acknowledging the truth, 
the modern Mennonites ſhould be conſidered as the deſcendants 
of thoſe flagitious and fanatical Anabaptiſts of Munſter, whoſe 
enormities rendered their very name odious to all true Chriſtians. 
All this appears evident from the following paſſage in 
SCHYN's Hiftorie Mennonitarum plenior Deductio, tom. ii. p. 32+ 
where that author pretends to prove, that his brethren are 
unjuſtly /;gmatized with the odious denomination of Ana- 
Baptiſis. His words are: Anabaptiſinus ille plane obſolevit et 
a mullis retro annis neminem cujuſcunque ſectæ Chriſtiane fidei, 
JUXTA MANDATUM CHRISTI Gaptizatum, dum ad noftras 
Ecclefias tranfire cupit, re- baptixaverunt, i. e. That ſpecies of Ana- 
baptiſm, with which we are charged, exiſts no longer, nor has it 
happened, during the ſpace of many years paſt, that any perſon pro- 
feſfing Chriſtianity, of whatever church or ſect he may have been, 
and who had been previouſly baptiſed accoRDiING TO THE 
CoMMANDMENT OF CHRIST, has been re-baptiſed upon his 
entering into our communion. This paſſage would, at firſt _ 
induce an inattentive reader to imagine, that there is no ſuch 
thing among the modern Mennonites, as the cuſtom of re- 
baptiſing thoſe who enter into their community, But the 
words which we have marked in capitals (Jux rA ManDATUM 

| | CnRisTIy, 
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of their 3 felicity, is hid in the remote 3 in. 


depths o ö : 
extremely difficult to be aſcertained [f]. This 
| | uncer- 


Cunts, i. e. ACCORDING TO THE COMMANDMENT OF 
Car1sT) diſcovers ſufficiently the artifice and fraud that lie hid 
in this apology ; for the Anabaptiſts maintain, that there is 0 
commandment of Chriſt in favour of infant baptiſm. Moreover, 
we ſee the whole fallacy expoſed by what the author adds to the 
ſentence already quoted: Sed illum etiam aDVLTORUM Gapti/- 
num ut ſufficientem agnoſcunt. Nevertheleſs, this author, as if 
he had perfectly proved his point, concludes, with an air of tri- 
umph, that the odious name of Anabaptiſts cannot be given, 
with any propriety, to the Mennonites at this day; Quare, ſays 
he, veriſimum eft, illud odioſum nomen Anabaptiſtarum illis non 
convenire. In this, however, he 1s certainly miſtaxen; and 
the name in queſtion is juſt as applicable to the modern Men- 
nonites, as it was to the ſect from which they deſcend, ſince 
the beſt and wiſeſt of the Mennonites maintain, in conformity 
with the principles of the ancient Anabaptiſts, that the bap- 
tiſm of infants is deſtitute of validity, and conſequently are 
very careful in ae; their proſelytes, notwithſtanding 
their having been haptized, in their tender years, in other 
Chriſtian churches. Many circumſtances perſuade me, that 
the declarations and repreſentations of things given by the mo- 
dern Mennonites, are not always worthy of credit. Unhappily 
inſtructed by the miſeries and ealamities in which their anceſtors 
were inyolved, they are anxiouſly careful to conceal entirely 
thoſe tenets and laws that are the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics 
of their ſect; while they embelliſh what they cannot totally 


conceal, and diſguiſe with the greateſt art ſuch of their inſtitu- 
tions, as otherwiſe might appear of a pernicious tendency, and 
might expoſe them to cenſure. | 

F] The writers for and againſt the Anabaprifts are amply 
enumerated by CasPER SAGIT.TARIUS, in his Introductio ad 
Hiſtor. Eccleſ. tom. i. p. 826. & CHRIST. M.Prarrrivs, in his 
Introducł. in Hiftor. Literar. Theologiz, part II. p. 349. — Add 
to theſe a modern writer, and a Mennonite preacher, Her man 
SCHYN, who publiſhed at Amſterdam in 8vo, in the year 1729, 
his Hiſtoria Mennonitar. and, in 1729, his Plenior Dedu#io 
Hiſtor. Mennonit. Theſe two books, though they do not 
deſerve the title of a Hiſtory of the Mennonites, are nevertheleſs 
uſeful, in order to come at a thorough knowledge of the 
affairs of this ſect; for this author is much more intent upon 
defending his brethren againſt the accuſations and reproaches 


with which they have been loaded, than careful in tracing out 


the 


antiquity, and is, of conſequence, P «= T Il. 
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— 


conſidered, that this ſect ſtarted up, all of a 
ſudden, in ſeveral countries, at the ſame point of 
time, under leaders of different talents and differ- 
ent intentions, and at the very period when the 
firſt conteſts of the Reformers with the Roman 
pontifs drew the attention of the world, and em- 
ployed the pens of the learned, in ſuch a manner, 
as to render all other objects and incidents almoſt 
matters of indifference. The modern Mennonites 
not only conſider themſelves as the deſcendants of 
the Waldenſes, who were ſo grievouſly oppreſſed 
and perſecuted by the deſpotic heads of the Roman 
church, but pretend, moreover, to be the pureſt 


offspring of theſe reſpectable ſufferers, being 


equally averſe to all principles of rebellion, on 
the one hand, and all ſuggeſtions of fanaticiſm on 
the other [g]. Their adverſaries, on the con- 
trary, repreſent them as the deſcendants of thoſe 
turbulent and furious Anabaptifts, who, in the 
ſixteenth century, involved Germany, Holland, 
Switzerland, and more eſpecially the province of 
Weſtphalia, in ſuch ſcenes of blood, perplexity, and 
diſtreſs; and allege, that, terrified by the dread- 
ful fate of their aſſociates, and alſo influenced by 
the moderate counſels and wiſe injunctions of 
Mznnon, they abandoned the ferocity of their 
primitive enthuſiaſm, and were gradually brought 
to a better mind. After having examined theſe 


the origin, progreſs, and revolutions of their ſect. And, indeed, 
after all, the Mennonites have not much reaſon to boaſt, either 
of the extraordinary learning or dexterity of this their patron 3 
nay, it 15 even to be jmagined, that they may eaſily find a more 
able defender. For an accurate account of the Mennonite 
hiſtorians, and their confeſſions of faith, ſee Jo. CHRIST. 
KogcHhERI Bibliotheca T heol. Symbalice, p. 461. 

[Zz] See Herm. ScuyN, Plenior Deductio Hiſtor. Mennon. 
cap. i. p. 2. as alſo a Dutch work, intitled, GaLenus ABRA- 
nAuzOx, Verdediging der Chriſtenem, die Deopſgezinde genamd 
worden, p. 29. 248 

D wo 


ought 


tions, 


| Cnae, III. Hiſtory of the Anabaptiſts or Mennonites, 


two different accounts of the origin of the Aua- 
baptiſts with the utmoſt attention and impartiality, 
I have found that neither of them are exactly con- 
formable to truth. 
II. It may be obſerved, in the firſt place, that 
the Menndnites are not entirely miſtaken when 
they boaſt of their deſcent from the Waldenſes, 
Petrobruſſians, and other ancient ſects, who are 
uſually conſidered as witneſſes of the truth, in the 
times of univerſal darkneſs and ſuperſtition. Be- 
fore the riſe of LUTHER and Carvin, there lay 
concealed, in almoſt all the countries of Europe, 
particularly in Bohemia, Moravia, Switzerland, and 
Germany, many perſons, who adhered tenaciouſly 
to the following doctrine, which the Waldenſes, 
Wickliffites, and Huſſites had maintained, ſome 
in a more diſguiſed, and others in a more open 
and public manner, viz. That the kingdom of 
CarIsT, or the viſible church be had eftabliſhed upon 
earth, was an aſſembly of true and real ſaints, and 
ought therefore to be inacceſſible to the wicked and 
unrighteous, and alſo exempt from all thoſe inſtitu- 
tions, which human prudence ſuggeſts, to oppoſe the 
progreſs of iniquity, or to correct and reform _—_ 
greſſors. This maxim is the true ſource of all the 
peculiarities that are to be found in the religious 
doctrine and diſcipline of the Mennonites; and it is 
moſt certain, that the greateſt part of theſe pecu- 
larities were approved of by many of thoſe, who, 
before the dawn of the Reformation, entertained 
the notion already mentioned, relating to the viſi- 


ble church of CHRIST [þ]. There were, however, 


[5] See for an account of the religious ſentiments of the 
Waldenſes, LiuBorcn's excellent Hiſtory of the Inquiſition, 
tranſlated into Engliſh by che learned Dr. SauverL CHAN D- 
LER, book I. chap. viii.—It appears from undoubted teſtimo- 
mes, that the Wicklifites and Huſſites did not differ extremely 
from the Waldenſes, concerning the point under conſideration, 
C Seealſo Lx Waldenſia, and ALLIX's Ancient churches of 
Piedmont, ch. 2226. P · 21 1-280, N, | 
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CENT. different ways of thinking among the different 
srer. 111, Members of this ſect, with reſpe& to the methods 
ear H. of attaining to ſuch a perfect church- eſtabliſnment 


as they had in view. Some, who were of a fanatical 
complexion on the one hand, and were perſuaded, 
on the other, that ſuch a viſible church, as they 
had modelled out in fancy, could not be realiſed 
by the power of man, entertained the pleaſing hope, 
that God, in his own good time, would erect to 
himſelf an holy church, exempt from every de- 
gree of blemiſh and impurity, and would ſet apart, 
for the .execution of this grand deſign, a certain 
number of choſen inſtruments, divinely aſſiſted 
and prepared for this work by the extraordinary 
ſuccours of his Holy Spirit. Others, of a more 
prudent and rational turn of mind, - entertained | 
different views of this matter. They neither ex- 
pected ſtupendous miracles nor extraordinary re- 
velations ; ſince they were perſuaded, that it was 
poſſible, by human wiſdom, induſtry, and vigi- 
lance, to purify the church from the contagion of 
the wicked, and to reſtore it to the ſimplicity of 
its original conſtitution, provided that the manners 
and ſpirit of the primitive Chriſtians could but 
recover their loſt dignity and luſtre. | 
III. The drooping ſpirits of theſe people, who 
had been diſperſed through many countries, and 
perſecuted every where with the greateſt ſeverity, 
were revived when they were informed that LU- 
THER, ſeconded by ſeveral perſons of eminent 
piety, had ſucceſsfully attempted the reformation } 
of the church. Then they ſpoke with opennels | 
and freedom, and the enthuſiaſm of the fanatical, | 
as well as the prudence of the wiſe, diſcovered } 
themſelves in their natural colours. Some of | 
them 1magined, that the time was now come in 
which God himſelf was to dwell with his ſervants | 
in an extraordinary manner, by celeſtial ſuccours, 
and to eſtabliſh upon earth a kingdom truly = N | 
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tual and divine. Others, leſs ſanguine and chime- 
rical in their expectations, flattered themſelves, 
nevertheleſs, with the fond hopes of the approach 


# 
CENT. 
Sees: INT. 


PART II. 


of that happy period, in which the reſtoration of 


the church, which had been ſo long expected in 
vain, was to be accompliſhed, under the divine 
protection, by the labours and counſels of pious 
and eminent men. This ſect was ſoon joined by 
oreat numbers, and (as uſually happens in ſudden 
revolutions of this nature) by many perſons, whoſe 
characters and capacities were very different, though 
their views ſeemed to turn upon the ſame object. 
Their progreſs was rapid; ' 48 in a very ſhort 
ſpace of time, their diſcourſes, viſions, and pre- 
dictions excited commotions in a great part of 
Europe, and drew into their communion a prodi- 
gious multitude, whoſe ignorance rendered them 
eaſy victims to the illuſions of enthuſiaſm, It is, 
however, to be obſerved, that as the leaders of 
this ſect had fallen into that erroneous and chime- 
rical notion, that the new kingdom of CRIST, 
which they expected, was to be exempt from 
every kind of vice, and from the ſmalleſt degree 
of imperfection and corruption, they were not 
ſatisfied with the plan of 77 alin propoſed by 
LuTatr. They looked upon it as much beneath 
the ſublimity of their views, and, conſequently, 
undertook a more perfect reformation, or, to 
expreſs more properly their viſionary enterpriſe, 
they propoſed to found a new church, entirely ſpi- 
ritual, and truly divine. 

IV. It is difficult to determine, with certainty, 
the particular ſpot that gave birth to that ſeditious 
and peſtilential ſe& of Anabaptiſts, whoſe tumul- 
tuous and deſperate attempts were equally perni- 
cious to the cauſe of religion, and the civil intereſts 
of mankind. Whether they firſt aroſe in Swit- 
Zerland, Germany, or the Netherlands, is, as yet, 
a matter of debate, whoſe deciſion is of no great 


importance, 
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importance [i J. It is moſt probable, that ſeveral 
perſons of this odious claſs made their appearance, 
at the ſame time, in different countries ;-and we 
may fix this period ſoon after the dawn of the Re- 
formation in Germany, when LurRER aroſe to ſet 
bounds to the ambition of Rome. This appears 


from a variety of circumſtances, and eſpecially 


from this ſtriking one, that the firſt Anaboptif 


doctors of any eminence, were, almoſt all, heads 


and leaders of particular and ſeparate ſects. For 
it muſt be carefully obſerved, that though all 
theſe projectors of a new, unſpotted, and perfect 
church, were comprehended under the general 
denomination of Anabaptiſts, on account of their 


oppoſing the baptiſm of infants, and their rebap- 


tiſing ſuch as had received that ſacrament in a 
ſtate of childhood in other churches, yet they 
were, from their very origin, ſubdivided into va- 
rious ſets, which differed from each other in 

ints of no ſmall moment. The moſt pernicious 
faction of all thoſe that compoſed this motley 
multitude, was that which pretended that the 
founders of the new and perfe# church, already 
mentioned, were under the direction of a divine 


impulſe, and were armed againſt all oppoſition | 


by the power of working miracles. It was this 
deteſtable faction that, in the year 1521, began 
their fanatical work, under the guidance of Mun- 


ZER, STUBNER, STORCK, and other leaders of the 


ſame furious complexion, and excited the moſt 


unhappy tumults and commotions in Saxony and 


the adjacent countries. They employed at firſt 


the various arts of perſuaſion, in order to propa- | 
gate their doctrine. They preached, exhorted, 


[i] Fuesr1n has attempted to examine, whether the Ana- 


baptiſts firſt aroſe in Germany or Switzerland, in a German | 

Fehaveineriſeh Reformat. Geſchichte, | 
tom. i. p. 190, tom. ii. p. 64, 65. 265. 327, 328. tom. u. 
p · 323+ but without ſucceſs, | 


work, entitled, Beytrage zur 


admoniſhed, 


above. But when they ſaw that theſe methods of 


the ſame odious principles that occaſioned the de- 
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admoniſhed, and reaſoned in a manner that CENT, 


ſeemed proper to gain the multitude, and related 3 


. q 5 CT. III. 
a great number of viſions and revelations with Paz 1. 


which they pretended to have been favoured from 


making proſelytes were not attended with ſuch a 
rapid ſucceſs as they fondly expected, and that 
the miniſtry of LurRHER, and other eminent re- 
formers, was detrimental to their cauſe, they then 
had recourſe to more expeditious meaſures, and 
madly attempted to propagate their fanatical 
doctrine by force of arms. MuxzEx and his 
aſſociates aſſembled, in the year 1525; a nume- 
rous army, compoſed, for the moſt part, of the 
peaſants of Suabia, Thuringia, Franconia, and 
Saxony, and, at the head of this credulous and 
deluded rabble, declared war againſt all laws, 
government and magiſtrates of every kind, under 
the chimerical pretext, that CHRIST was now to 
take the reins of civil and eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment into his own hands, and to rule alone over 
the nations. But this ſeditious crowd was routed 
and diſperſed, without much difficulty, by the 
elector of Saxony and other princes; MuxzER, 
their ringleader, ignofniniouſly put to death, and 
his factious counſellors ſcattered abroad in different 
places [E]. | | 

V. This bloody defeat of one part of theſe ſe. The ron 
ditious and turbulent fanatics, did not produce 3 1 
that effect upon the reſt that might naturally have 
been expected; it rendered them, indeed, more 
timorous, but it did not open their eyes upon this 
deluſion. It is certain, that, even after this pe- 
riod, numbers of them, who were infected with 


[#] See SEcxENDORP, Hiſtor. Lutheraniſmi, lib. i. p. 192. 
job lib. ii. p. 13-—SLEIDAN, Commentar. lib, v. p. 47.— 
0aCch., CAMERARII Fita Malaucthonis, p. 44. 8 
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CENT, ſtruction of Munzes, wandered about in Germany, 
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Switzerland, and Holland, and excited the people 
to rebellion by their ſeditious diſcourſes. -. They 
gathered together congregations in ſeveral places, 
foretold, in conſequence of a divine commiſſion, 
the approaching abolition of magiſtracy, and the 


downfal of civil rulers and governors; and, while 
they pretended to be ambaſſadors of the | Moſt 


High, inſulted, on many occaſions, the Majeſty 
of Heaven by the moſt flagitious crimes. I hoſe 
who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the enormity of 
their conduct in this infamous ſect, were LEWIS 
HET ZZ ER, BALTHAZ AR HuBMEvER, FELIX MENTz, 
CoN RAD GREBEL, MELCAHIOR HorrMAxN, and 
GrOROGCE Jaco, who, if their power had ſe- 
conded their deſigns, would have involved all 
Switzerland, Holland, and Germany, in tumult 
and bloodſhed [/]. A great part of this rabble 
ſeemed really delirious; and nothing more 
extravagant or more incredible can be imagined 


than the dreams and viſions that were conſtantly 


ariſing in their difordered brains. Such of them as 
had ſome ſparks of reaſon left, and had reflection 
enough to reduce their notions into a certain form, 
maintained, among others, the following points of 
doctrine: That he church of CarisT ought to 
be exempt from all fin—that all things ought to 
be in common among the faithful—that all uſury, 
tythes, and tribute, ought to be entirely aboliſhed 
—that the baptiſm of infants was an invention of 
the devil that every Chriſtian was inveſted with a 


[I See Jo. Bayer. OrrII Annales Anabaptift. p. 21.— 
Jo. HorxnBECK11 Summa controver/. lib. v. p. 332.— Ax rox. 
MATTH #1 Anale&. weteris avi, tom. iv. p. 629. 677. 679.— 
BERNARD. RavuPacnili Auftrie Evangel. tom. 11. p. 41-— 
Jo. Geors. SCHELHORN,, in Adis ad Hiſtor. Eccleſ. pertinen- 
tibus, tom. i. p. 100.—Goporr. ArnoLDi Hiſtoria Hære- 
tica, lib. xvi. cap. xxi. p. 727.—As alſo the German work 
of FuzsLin, entitled,  Beytragen xu der Schwieizer Reform. 
Geſchichte, 1 8 | 


power 
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power to preach the Goſpel—and conſequently, that 
the church ſtood in no need of miniſters or paſtors — 
that in the kingdom of Car1sT civil magiſtrates were 
abſolutely uſeleſs and that God ſtill continued to re- 
weal bis will to choſen perſons by dreams and vi- 


ons [m]. 


It would betray, however, a ſtrange ignorance, 
or an unjuſtifiable partiality, to maintain, that 
even all thoſe that profeſſed, in general, this ab- 
ſurd doctrine, were chargeable with that furious 
and brutal extravagance which has been men- 
tioned as the character of too great a part of their 
ſect. This was by no means the caſe; ſeveral of 
theſe enthuſiaſts diſcovered a milder and more 
pacific ſpirit, and were free from any other re- 
proach, than that which reſulted from the errors 
they maintained, and their too ardent deſire of 
ſpreading them among the multitude. It may 
ſtill further be affirmed with truth, that many of 
thoſe who followed the wiſer claſs of Anabaptifts, 
nay, ſome who adhered to the moſt extravagant 
factions of that ſect, were men of upright inten- 
tions and ſincere piety, who were ſeduced into 
this myſtery of fanaticiſm and iniquity, by their 
ignorance and ſimplicity on the one hand, and by 
a laudable deſire of reforming the corrupt ſtate of 
religion on the other. 

VI. The progreſs of this turbulent ſect in al- 
moſt all the countries of Europe, alarmed all that 
had any concern for the public good. Kings, 
princes, and ſovereign ſtates, exerted themſelves 
to check theſe rebellious enthuſiaſts in their ca- 
reer, by iſſuing out, firſt, ſevere edicts to reſtrain 
their violence, and employing, at length, capital 
puniſhments to conquer their obſtinacy [#]. But 

here 


Ln] This account of the doctrine of the Anabaptiſts is prin- 
cipally taken from the learned Fugs LIN already quoted. 
I It was in Saxony, if I am not miſtaken, and alſo in the 


year 152 Fo that penal laws were firſt enacted againſt this fana- 
Vol. | 
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C E N T. here a maxim, already verified by repeated experi- 


XVI 


SECT. 


713, ence, received a new degree of confirmation; for the 


PA I Il. conduct of the Anabaptiſts, under the preſſures of 


perſecution, plainly ſhewed the extreme difficulty 
of correcting or influencing, by the proſpect of 
ſuffering, or even by the terrors of death, minds 
that are either deeply tainted with the poiſon of 


fanaticiſm, or firmly bound by the ties of reli- 


gion. In almoſt all the countries of Europe, an 
unſpeakable number ' of theſe unhappy wretches 
preferred death, in its worſt forms, to a retrac- 
tation of their errors. Neither the view of the 
flames that were kindled to conſume them, nor 
the ignominy of the gibbet, nor the terrors of the 
ſword, could ſhake their invincible, but ill- placed 
conſtancy, or make them abandon tenets, that 
appeared dearer to them than life and all its en- 
Joyments. The Mennonites have preſerved volu- 
minous records of the lives, actions, and unhap- 
py fate of thoſe of their ſect, who ſuffered death 


for the crimes of rebellion or hereſy, which were 


imputed to them [o]. Certain it is, that they 
were treated with ſeverity; but it is much to be 
lamented that fo little diſtinction was made be- 
tween the members of this ſect, when the ſword of 
Juſtice was unſheathed againſt them. Why were 


tical tribe. 'Theſe laws were renewed frequently in the years 
1527, 1528, 1534: See a German work of the learned Kar- 
ius, entitled, Nachleſe won Reformations Urkunden, part l. 
p. 176.)—Cnanies V., incenſed at the increaſing impudence 
and iniquity of theſe enthuſiaſts, iſſued out againſt them ſe- 
vere edicts, in the years 1527 and 1529. (See OTT11 Annales 
Anabapt. p. 45.) —The magiſtrates of Switzerland treated, at 
firſt, with remarkable lenity and indulgence, the Anabapiijts 
that lived under their government; but when it was found 
that this lenity rendered them ſtill more enterpriſing and in- 
ſolent, it was judged proper to have recourſe to a different 
manner of proceeding. Accordingly the magiſtrates of Zu- 
rich denounced capital puniſhment againſt this riotous ſect in 


the year 1525. 


[e] See Joacn. CHRIST. IEHRIN O, Prefat. ad Hi rium 
Mennonicarum, p. 3. 
2 45 the 
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the innocent and the guilty involved in the ſame 
fate? why were doctrines purely theological, or, 
at worſt, fanatical, puniſhed with the ſame rigour 
that was ſhewn to crimes inconſiſtent with the 
peace and welfare of civil ſociety ? Thoſe who 
had no other marks of peculiarity than their ad- 
miniſtering baptiſm to adult perſons only, and 
their excluding the unrighteous from the external 
communion of the church, ought undoubtedly to 
have met with milder treatment than 'what was 
given to thoſe ſeditious incendiaries, who were 
for unhinging all government and deſtroying all 
civil authority. Many ſuffered for errors they 
had embraced with the moſt upright intentions, 
ſeduced by the eloquence and fervour of their 
dottors, and perſuading themſelves that they were 
contributing to the advancement of true religion. 
But, as the greateſt part of theſe enthuſiaſts had 
communicated to the multitude their viſionary 
notions concerning the new ſpiritual kingdom that 
was ſoon to be erected, and the abolition of ma- 
giſtracy and civil government that was to be the 
immediate effect of this great revolution, this 
rendered the very name of Anabaptiſts unſpeak- 
ably odious, and made it always excite the idea of 
a ſeditious incendiary, a peſt to human ſociety. 
It is true, indeed, that many Anabaptiſts ſuffered 
death, not on account of their being conſidered 
as rebellious ſubjects, but merely becauſe they 
were judged to be incurable Heretics ; for in this 
century the error of limiting the adminiſtration of 
baptiſm to adult perſons only, and the practice of 
rebaptiſing ſuch as had received that ſacrament 
in a ſtate of infancy, were looked upon as moſt 
flagitious and intolerable hereſies. It is, never- 
theleſs, certain, that the greateſt part of theſe 
wretched ſufferers owed their unhappy fate to their 
rebellious principles and tumultuous proceedings, 
and that many alſo were puniſhed for their te- 
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* merity and imprudence, which led them to the 

Srer. III. commiſſion of various crimes. 

PaxTiIl, VII. There ſtands upon record a moſt ſhocking 

Tre inſtance of this, in the dreadful commotions that 

baptiſts of, were excited at Munſter, in the year 1533, by 

Muſter, certain Dutch Anabaptiſts, that choſe that city as 
the ſcene of their horrid operations, and com- 
mitted in it ſuch deeds, as would ſurpaſs all cre- 
dibility, were they not atteſted in a manner that 
excludes every degree of doubt and uncertainty, 
A handful of madmen, who had got into their 
heads the viſionary notion of a new and ſpiritual 
kingdom, ſoon to be eſtabliſhed in an extraordi- 
nary manner, formed themſelves into a ſociety, 
under the guidance of a few illiterate leaders 
choſen out of the populace. And they perſuaded, 
not only the ignorant multitude, but even ſeveral 
among the learned, that Munſter was to be the ſeat 
of this new and heavenly Jeru/alem, whoſe ghoſtly 
dominion was to be propagated from thence to 
all the ends of the earth. The ringleaders of this 
furious tribe were Joun MaTTHIsoNn, Join 
BocknoLD, a taylor of Leyden, one GERHARD, 
with ſome others, whom the blind rage of enthu- 
ſiaſm, or the ſtill more culpable principles of ſedi- 
tion, had embarked in this extravagant and de- 
ſperate cauſe. They made themſelves maſters of 
the city of Munſter, depoled the magiſtrates, and 
committed all the enormous crimes, and ridicu- 
lous follies, which the moſt perverſe and infernal 
imagination could ſuggeſt [p]. JohN BocknoLD 
was proclaimed king and legiſlator of this new 
Hierarchy ; but his reign was tranſitory, and his 


[e] Bock Hol Dr, or Bock tL$0N, alias Jon x of Leyden, 
who headed them at Munſter, ran ſtark naked in the ſtreets, 
married eleven wives, at the ſame time, to ſhew his approba- 
tion of polygamy, and entitled himſelf king of Sion; all which 
was but a very ſmall part of the pernicious follies of this 
mock monarch, 


end 
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end deplorable. For the city of Munſter was, in 
the year 1536, retaken, after a long ſiege, by its 
biſhop and ſovereign, Count WaLptck, the New 
Jeruſalem of the Anabaptiſts deſtroyed, and its 
mock monarch puniſhed with a moſt painful and 


ignominious death [q]. The diſorders occaſioned 
by the Anabaptiſts at this period, not only in 


Weſtphalia, but alſo in other places [y], ſhewed 
| too 


[9] See AnTon. Corvini Narratio de miſerabili Monaſter. 
Anabapt. excidio, publiſhed firſt at Vittemberg in the year 
1536.—CasP. SAGITTAR. Introduct. in Hiſtor. Ecclgſiaſt. tom. 
1. p. $37 & | en leg HaMELManN. Hiſtoria Renati 
Evangelit in Urbe Monaſter. in Operib. Genealogico Hiftoricis, P» 
_— I elegant Latin Poem of BoLanpus in Elegiac 
verſe, entitled, Jo. FaBr1icir BoLanDi Motus Monaſterienſ. 
Libri Decem. Colon. 1546, in 8vo.—HERRM. KERSSENBROCK, 
Hiſtor. Belli Monaſter.— Da N. GerDes, Miſcellan. Groningen/. 
Nov. tom. ii. p. 377. This latter author ſpeaks alſo of BER - 
* AR D RoTHMAN, an eccleſiaſtic of Munſter, who had intro- 
duced the Reformation into that city, but afterwards was in- 
fected with the enthuſiaſm of the Anabaptiſts; and though, 
in other reſpects he had ſhewn himſelf to be neither deſtitute 
of learning nor virtue, yet enliſted himſelf in this fanatical 
en and had a ſhare in their moſt turbulent and furious pro- 
ceedings. | 

lil The ſcenes of violence, tumult, and ſedition, that 
were exhibited in Holland by this odious tribe, were alſo ter- 


rible. They formed the deſign of reducing the city of Leyden 


to aſhes, but were happily prevented, and ſeverely puniſhed. 


Jon x of Leyden, the anabapriſt king of Munſter, had taken it 
into his head that God had made him a preſent of the cities of 
Amſterdam, Deventer, and Mel; in conſequence thereof, he 
ſent biſhops to theſe three places, to preach his goſpel of ſedi- 


tion and carnage. About the beginning of the year 1535. 


twelve Anabaptiſts, of whom five · were women, aſſembled at 
midnight in a private houſe at Amsterdam. One of them, 
who was a taylor by profeſſion, fell into a trance, and after 


having preached and prayed during the ſpace of four hours, 


ſtripped himſelf naked, threw his cloaths into the fire, and 
commanded all the aſſembly to do the ſame, in which he was 
obeyed without the leaſt reluctance. He then ordered them 
to follow him through the ſtreets in this fate of nature, which 
they accordingly did, howling and bawling out, Joe abe! 
the wrath of God! the wrath of God! woe to Babylon ! 
When, after being ſeized and brought before the magiltrates, 
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too plainly to what horrid lengths the pernicious 
doctrines of this wrong-headed ſect were adapted 
to lead the inconſiderate and unwary ; and there- 
fore it is not at all to be wondered, that the ſe- 
cular arm employed rigorous meaſures to extir- 
pate a faction, which was the occaſion, nay the 
ſource, of unſpeakable calamities in ſo many 
countries [5]. 

VIII. While the terrors of death, in the moſt 
dreadful forms, were preſented to the view of 


this miſerable ſect, and numbers of them were 


executed every day, without a proper diſtinction 


being made between the innocent and the guilty, 


thoſe that eſcaped the ſeverity of juſtice, were in 
the moſt diſcouraging fituation that can well be 
imagined. On the one hand, they beheld, with 
ſorrow, all their hopes blaſted by the total defeat 
of their brethren at Munſter; and, on the other, 
they were filled with the moſt anxious apprehen- 
ſions of the perils that threatened them on all 
ſides. In this critical ſituation they derived much 


clothes were offered them to cover their indecency, they re- 
fuſed them obſtinately, and cried aloud, We are the naked 


truth. When they were brought to the ſcaffold, they ſung 


and danced, and diſcovered all the marks of enthuſiaſtic 


frenzy.—Theſe tumults were followed by a regular and deep- 


laid conſpiracy, formed by Van GEELEN (an envoy of the 
mock-king of Munſter, who had made a very conſiderable 
number of proſelytes) againſt the magiſtrates of Amſterdam, 
with a deſign to wreſt the government of that city out of their 
hands. This incendiary marched his fanatical troop to the 
town houſe on the day appointed, drums beating, and co- 
lours flying, and fixed there his head-quarters. He was 
attacked by the burghers, aſſiſted by ſome regular troops, and 
headed by ſeveral of the burgomaſters of the city. After an 
obſtinate reſiſtance he was ſurrounded, with his whole troop, 
who were put to death in the ſevereſt and moſt dreadful man- 
ner, to ſerve as examples to the other branches of the ſect, 
who were exciting commotions of a like nature in Frie//c::d, 
Groningen, and other provinces and cities in the Netherlands. | 
[-] GER. BRANDT, Hiftor, Reform, Belgice, tom. i. lib. i. 

p. 119, | | 
comfort 
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comfort and aſſiſtance from the counſels and zeal C 1 2 r. 
of MENNo SIMON, a native of Frie/and, who had +, in. 


formerly been a popiſh prieft, and, as he himſelf Pan r 11, 
confeſſes, a notorious profligate. This man went TT” 


over to the Anabaptiſts, at -firſt, in a clandeſtine 
manner, and frequented their aſſemblies with the 
utmoſt ſecrecy ; but, in the year 1536, he threw 
off the maſk, reſigned his rank and office in the 
Romiſh church, and publicly embraced their 
communion. About a year after this, he was 
earneſtly ſolicited by many of the ſe& to aſſume, 
among them, the rank and functions of a public 
teacher; and as he looked upon the perſons, 
from whom this propoſal came, to be exempt from 
the fanatical frenzy of their brethren at Munſter 
(though, according to other accounts, they were 
originally of the ſame ſtamp, only rendered ſome- 
what wiſer by their ſufferings), he yielded to their 
entreaties. From this period to the end of his 
days, that is, during the ſpace of twenty-five 
years, he travelled from one country to another, 
with his wife and children, exerciſing his miniſtry 
under preſſures and calamities of various kinds 
that ſucceeded each other without interruption, 
and conſtantly expoſed to the danger of falling a 
victim to the ſeverity of the laws. Eaſt and Weſt 
Friefland, together with the province of Groningen, 
were firſt viſited by this zealous apoſtle of the 
Anabaptiſts ; from thence he directed his courſe 
into Holland, Gelderland, Brabant, and Weſtphalia, 
continued it through the German provinces that 
lie on the coaſts of the Baltick ſea, and penetrated 
ſo far as Livonia. In all theſe places his miniſte- 
rial labours were attended with remarkable ſuc- 
ceſs, and added to his ſect a prodigious number 
of proſelytes. Hence he is deſervedly looked 
upon as the common chief of almoſt all the Ana- 
baptiſts, and the parent of the ſect that ſtill ſub- 
liſts under that denomination, The ſucceſs of 
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this miſſionary will not appear very ſurpriſing to 
thoſe who are acquainted with his character, ſpirit, 
and talents, and who have a juſt notion of the 
ſtate of the Anabaptiſts at the period of time now 
under conſideration. Menno was a man of ge- 
nius; though, as his writings ſhew, his genius 
was not under the direction of a very ſound judg- 
ment. He had the ineſtimable advantage of a 
natural and perſuaſive eloquence, and his learning 
was ſufficient to make him paſs for an oracle in 
the eyes of the multitude, He appears, more- 


over, to have been a man of probity, of a meek 


and tractable ſpirit, gentle in his manners, plia- 


ble and obſequious in his commerce with perſons 


of all ranks and characters, and extremely zealous 
in promoting practical religion and virtue, which 
he recommended by his example, as well as by 
his precepts. A man of ſuch talents and diſpoſi- 
tions could not fail to attract the admiration of 
the people, and to gain a great number of adhe- 
rents wherever he exerciſed his miniſtry. But no 
where could he expect a more plentiful harveſt 
than among the Anabaptiſts, whoſe ignorance and 
fimplicity rendered them peculiarly ſuſceptible of 
new impreſſions, and who, having been long ac- 
cuſtomed to leaders that reſembled frenetic Bac- 
chanals more than Chriſtian miniſters, and often 
deluded by odious impoſtors, who involved them 
in endleſs perils and calamities, were rejoiced to 
find at length a teacher, whoſe doctrine and 
manners ſeemed to promiſe them more proſperous 


days [7]. 


IX. MENNO 


e] Menno was born at Witmar/um, a village in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bolſwert in Frigſſand, in the year 1505, and not 
in 1496, as moſt writers tell us. After a life of toil, peril, 
and agitation, he departed in peace in the year 1561, in the 
duchy of Holſtein, at the country-ſeat of a certain nobleman, 
not far from the city of Olaeſioe, who, moved with compaſ- 
ſion at a view of the perils to which Mex xo was expoſed, _ 

e 
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IX. MExxo drew up a plan of doctrine and 
diſcipline of a much more mild and moderate 
nature than that of the furious and fanatical Ana- 
baptiſts already mentioned, but ſomewhat more 
ſevere, though more clear and conſiſtent, than 
the doctrine of ſome of the wiſer branches of that 
ſect, who aimed at nothing more than reſtoration 
of the Chriſtian church to its primitive purity. 
Accordingly, he condemned the plan of eccle- 
ſiaſtical diſcipline, that was founded on the pro- 
ſpe& of a new kingdom, to be miraculouſly eſta- 


bliſned by Jesus CHRISH on the ruins of civil go- 


vernment, and the deſtruction of human rulers, 
and which had been the fatal and peſtilential 
ſource of ſuch dreadful commotions, ſuch execra- 
ble rebellions, and fuch enormous crimes, He 
declared, publicly, his diſlike of that doctrine, 
which pointed out the approach of a marvellous 
reformation in the church by the means of a new 
and extraordinary effuſion of the Holy Spirit. He 
expreſſed his abhorrence of the licentious tenets, 


which ſeveral of the Anabaptiſts had maintained, 


with reſpect to the lawfulneſs of polygamy and 


divorce ; and, finally, conſidered, as unworthy of 


toleration, thoſe fanatics who were of opinion that 
the Holy Ghoſt continued to deſcend into the 
minds of many choſen believers, in as extraordi- 
nary a manner as he did at the firſt eſtabliſnment 


the ſnares that were daily laid for his ruin, took him, toge- 
ther with certain of his aſſociates, into his protection, and 
gave him an aſylum. We have a particular account of this 
famous Anabaptiſt in the Cimbria Literata of MoLLERUs, tom. 
'U. p. 835. See alſo Herm. Schr, Plenior Dedudt. Hiftor. 
Mennon. cap. vi. p. 116. — The writings of Mex xo, which are 
almoſt all compoſed in the Dutch language, were publiſhed in 
folio, at Amſterdam, in the year 1651. An exceſbvely diffuſe 
and rambling ſtyle, frequent and unneceſſary repetitions, an 
irregular — confuſed method, with other defects of equal 


moment, render the peruſal of theſe productions highly diſa- 
greeable. | c 
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of the Chriſtian church ; and that he teſtified this 
peculiar preſence to ſeveral of the faithful, by 
miracles, predictions, dreams, and viſions of va- 
rious kinds. He retained, indeed, the doctrines 
commonly received among the Anabaptiſts in re- 
lation to the baptiſm of infants, the Millenium, or 
thouſand years reign of CHRIST upon earth, the 
excluſion of magiſtrates from the Chriſtian church, 
the abolition of war, and the prohibition of oaths 
enjoined by our Saviour, and the vanity, as well 
as the pernicious effects, of human ſcience. But 
while Mx xo retained theſe doctrines in a general 


- ſenſe, he explained and modified them in ſuch a 


manner, as made them reſemble the religious 
tenets that were univerſally received in the pro- 
teſtant churches; and this rendered them agree- 
able to many, and made them appear inoffenſive 
even to numbers who had no inclination to em- 
brace them. It however ſo happened, that the 
nature of the doctrines conſidered in themſelves, 
the eloquence of Mznxo, which ſet them off to 
ſuch advantage, and the circumſtances of the 
times, gave a high degree of credit to the religious 
ſyſtem of this famous teacher among the Ana- 


baptiſts, ſo that it made a rapid progreſs in that 


ſect. And thus it was in conſequence of the mi- 
niſtry of Menno, that the different ſorts of Ana- 
baptiſts agreed together in excluding from their 
communion the fanatics that diſhonoured it, and 
in renouncing all tenets that were detrimental to 
the authority of civil government, and, by an un- 
expected coalition, formed themſelves into one 
community [A]. : 

&.- 10 


[z] Theſe facts ſhew us plainly how the famous queſtion 
concerning the origin of the modern Anabaptiſts may be re- 
ſolved. . The Mennonites oppoſe, with all their might, the 
account of their deſcent from the ancient Anabaptiſts, 
which we find in ſo many writers, and would willingly give 
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X. To preſerve a ſpirit of union and concord e RF 


in a body compoſed of ſuch a motley multitude 85 . ir, 
of PazxmT II. 


7 Fs 3 
the modern Anabaptiſts a more honourable origin. (See of the feats 


ScHYN, Hiftor, Mennonitar. cap. viii. ix. xxi. p. 223.) The chat have 
reaſon of their zeal in this matter is evident. Their ſituation ſtarted vp 
has rendered them timorous. They live, as it were, in the Abe 0 
midſt of their enemies, and are conſtantly filled with an un- — 2 
eaſy apprehenſion, that ſome day or other, malevolent zealots 
may take occaſion, from their ſuppoſed origin, to renew againſt 
them the penal laws, by which the ſeditious Anabaptiſts of an- 
cient times ſuffered in ſuch a dreadful manner. At leaſt, they 
imagine that the odium, under which they lie, will be greatly 
diminiſhed, if they can prove, to the ſatisfaction of the public, 
the falſehood of that generally received opinion, that the Men- 
nonites are the deſcendants of the Anabaptiſts, or, to ſpeak more 
properly, the ſame individual ſe, purged from the fanatici/m 
that formerly diſgraced it, and rendered wiſer than their anceſ- 
tors, by reflexion and ſuffering. 

After comparing diligently and impartially together what 
has been alleged * the Mennonites and their — in 
relation to this matter, I cannot ſee what it is, properly, that 
forms the ſubject of their controverſy; and, if the merits of 
the cauſe be ſtated with accuracy and perſpicuity, I do not ſee 
how there can be any diſpute at all about the matter now un- 
der conſideration : For, in the - 

Firſt place, if the Mennonites mean nothing more than this : 
that Menno, whom they conſidered as their parent and their 
chief, was not infected with thoſe odious opinions which drew 
the juſt ſeverity of the laws upon the Anabaptiſts of Munſter; 
that he neither looked for a new and ſpotleſs kingdom that was 
to be mlraculouſly erected on earth, nor excited the multitude to 
depoſe magiſtrates, and aboliſh civil government; that he neither 
deceived himſelf, nor impoſed upon others, by fanatical pre- 
tenſions to dreams and viſions of a ſupernatural kind ; if (I 
ſay) this be all that the Mennonites mean, when they ſpeak 
of their chief, no perſon, acquainted with the hiſtory of their 
ſect, will pretend to contradict them. Nay, even thoſe who 
maintain that there was an immediate and intimate con- 
nexion between the ancient and modern Anabaptiſts, will 
readily allow to be true all that has been here ſaid of Menno. 
—2dly, If the Anabaptiſts maintain, that ſuch of their 
churches as received their doctrine and diſcipline from M x- 
No, have not only diſcovered, without interruption, a pacific 
ſpirit and an unlimited ſubmiſſion to civil governmeut (ab- 
ſtaining from every thing that carried the remoteſt aſpect of 
ſedition, and ſhewing the utmoſt abhorrence of wars and 90" 
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ſhed), but have even baniſhed from their confe/ions of faith, and 
their religious inſtructions, all thoſe tenets and principles that 
led on the ancient Anabaptiſts to diſobedience, violeace, and 
rebellion; all this, again, will be readily granted.— And if 
they allege, in the third place, that even the Anabaptiſts, who 
lived before MEx xo, were not all fo dehrious as MuxzER, 
nor ſo outrageous as the fanatical part of that ſect, that ren- 
dered their memory eternally odious by the enormities they 
committed at Munſter ; that, on the contrary, many of theſe 
ancient Anabaptiſts abſtained religiouſly from all acts of vio- 


lence and ſedition, followed the pious examples of the ancient 


Waldenſes, Henricians, Petrobruſſians, Huſſites, and Wick- 
liffites, and adopted the doctrine and diſcipline of MEN No, as 
ſoon as that new parent aroſe to reform and patronize the ſect; 
all this will be allowed without heſitation. | 

But, on the other hand, the Mennonites may aſſert many 
things in defence of the purity of their origin, which cannot 
be admitted by any perſon who is free from prejudice, and 
well acquainted with their hiſtory, If they maintain, 1½, that 
none of their ſect deſcended, by birth, from thoſe Anabaptiſts, 
who involved Germany and other countries in the moſt dreadful 
calamities, or that none of theſe furious fanatics adopted the 


doctrine and diſcipline of Me x no, they may be eaſily refuted 


by a great number of facts and teſtimonies, and particularly by 
the declarations of Menno himſelf, who glories in his having 
conquered the ferocity, and reformed the lives and errors of 
ſeveral members of this peſtilential ſe. Nothing can be more 
certain than this fact, vi. that the firſt Mennonite congrega- 
tions were compoſed of the different ſorts of Anabaptiſts already 
mentioned, of thoſe who had been always inoffenfive and up- 
right, and of thoſe who, before their converſion by the mini- 
ſtry of ME N No, had been ſeditious fanatics. Nor can the ac- 
knowledgment of this inconteſtible fact be a juſt matter of re- 
proach to the Mennonites, or be more diſhonourable to them, 
than it is to us, that our anceſtors were warmly attached to the 
idolatrous and extravagant worſhip of paganiſm or popery.— 
Again; it will not be poſſible for us to agree with the Menno- 
viles, if they maintain, 2dly, that their ſect does not retain, at 
this day, any of thoſe tenets, or even any remains of thoſe 
opinions and doctrines, which led the ſeditious and turbulent 
Anabaptiſts of old to the commiſſion of ſo many and of ſuch 
enormous crimes. For, not to mention Mz x xo's calling the 
Anabaptiſts of Munſter his Brethren (a denomination indeed 
ſomewhat ſoftened by the epithet of erring, which he joined to 
in), it is undoubtedly true, that the doctrine concerning the 

nature 
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to have, * ſupernatural ſuccours. Accordingly, 
the ſeeds of diſſenſion were, in a little time, ſown 
among this people. About the middle of this 
century, a warm conteſt, concerning Excommuni- 
cation, was excited by ſeveral Anabaptiſts, headed 
by LEONARD BOwWENSON and TrHeoDoRE PHILIP; 
and its fruits are yet viſible in that divided ſect. 
Theſe men carried the. diſcipline of excommuni- 
cation to an enormous degree of ſeverity and ri- 
gour. They not only maintained, that open 
tranſgreſſors, even thoſe who ſincerely deplored 
and lamented their faults, ſhould, without an 

previous warning or admonition, be expelled from 
the communion of the church; but were alſo au- 
dacious enough to pretend to exclude the perſons, 
thus excommunicated, from all intercourſe with 
their wives, huſbands, brothers, ſiſters, children, 
and relations. The ſame perſons, as might na- 
turally be expected from this ſample of their ſe- 
verity, were harſh and rigid in their manners, and 
were for impoſing upon their brethren a courſe of 
moral diſcipline, which was difficult and auſtere 
in the higheſt degree. Many of the Anabaptiſts 
proteſted againſt this, as unreaſonable and unne- 


nature of Chriſt's kingdom, or the Church of the New Tefta- 
ment, which led, by degrees, the ancient Anabaptiſts to thoſe 
furious acts of rebellion that have rendered them ſo odious, is 
by no means effaced in the minds of the modern Mennonites. 
It is, indeed, weakened and modified in ſuch a manner as 
to have loſt its noxious qualities, and to be no longer 
pernicious in its influence ; but it is not totally renounced nor 
aboliſhed. —I ſhall not now enquire how far even the 
reformed and milder ſect of Menxo has been, in time paſt, 
exempt from tumults and commotions of a grievous kind, 
nor ſhall I examine what paſſes at this day among the 
Anabaptiſts in general, or in particular branches of that ſe& ; 
ſince it is certain, that the more eminent communities of that 
denomination, particularly thoſe that flouriſh in North Holland, 
and the-places adjacent, behold fanatics with the utmoſt aver- 
ſion, as appears evidently from this circumſtance, among 


others, that they will not ſuffer the people called Zuaters to 
enter into their communion. ; 


ceſſary; 
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ceſſary; and thus the community was, all of a 
ſudden, divided into two ſects; of which the one 


Pazr 1. treated tranſgreſſors with lenity and moderation, 


while the other proceeded againſt them with the 
utmoſt rigour. Nor was this the only difference 
that was obſervable in the conduct and manners of 
theſe two parties; ſince the latter was remarkable 
for the ſordid auſterity that reigned in their rules 
of life and practice; while the former, conſider- 
ing more wiſely the preſent ſtate of human nature, 
were leſs ſevere in their injunctions, and were not 


altogether regardleſs of what is called decent, 


The rigid 
and mode- 
rate Ana- 
daptiſts, 


agreeable, and ornamental in life and manners. 
Menno employed his moſt vigorous efforts to 
heal theſe diviſions, and to reſtore peace and con- 
cord in the community ; but when he perceived 
that his attempts were vain, he conducted himſelf 
in fuch a manner as he thought the moſt proper to 
maintain his credit and influence among both 
parties. For this purpoſe he declared himſelf for 
neither ſide, but was conſtantly trimming between 
the two, as long as he lived; at one time, diſco- 
vering an inclination towards the auſtere Ana- 


baptiſts; and, at another, ſeeming to prefer the 
milder diſcipline and manners of the more mode- 


rate brethren. But in this he acted in oppoſition 
to the plaineſt dictates of 122 and accord- 
ingly the high degree of authority he enjoyed, 
rendered his inconſtancy and irreſolution not only 
diſagreeable to both parties, but alſo the means 
of inflaming, inſtead of healing, their diviſions []. 

XI. Theſe two ſects are, to this very day, diſ- 
tinguiſned by the denominations of fine and 


w] See the Hiftoria Bellorum et Certaminum qua, ab A. 
1615, inter Mennonitas contigerunt, which was publiſhed by an 
anonymous Mennonite. —See alſo a German work, entitled, 
Sim. Fred. Rugs, Nachrichten won dem Zuſtande der Men- 
noniten, publiſhed in 8vo at Jena, in the year 1743. 


groſs, 
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groſs [x], or, to expreſs the diſtinction in more 
intelligible terms, into rigid and moderate Ana- 
baptiſts. The former obſerve, with the moſt re- 
ligious accuracy, veneration, and preciſion, the 
ancient doctrine, diſcipline, and precepts of the 
purer ſort of Anabaptiſts; the latter depart much 
more from the primitive fentiments, manners, 
and inſtitutions of their ſect, and approach nearer 
to thoſe of the proteſtant churches, 
moderate Anabaptiſts conſiſted, at firſt, of the in- 
habitants of a diftrict in North Holland, called 
Waterland, and hence their whole ſect was diſtin- 
guiſhed by the denomination of Waterlandians [y]. 
The fine or rigid part of that community were, for 
the moſt part, natives of Flanders; and hence 
their ſect acquired the denomination of Flemingians, 
or Flandrians. But new diſſenſions and conteſts 
aroſe among theſe rigid Anabaptiſts, not, indeed, 


t [x] The terms fine and groſs are a literal tranſlation of 
groben and feinen, which are the German denominations uſed 
to diſtinguiſh theſe two ſects. The ſame terms have been in- 
troduced among the Proteſtants in Holland; the fine denoting a 
{et of people, whoſe extraordinary, and ſometimes fanatical, 
devotion, reſembles that of the Engliſh Methodiſts ; while the 
groſs is applied to the generality of Chriſtians, who make no 
extraordinary pretenſions ta uncommon degrees of ſanctity and 
devotion. | 

[y] See FrrD. SAX HEMUII Elenchus Controverſ. Thecl. Opp. 
tom. iii. p. 772. The Waterlandians were alſo called Johan- 


nites, from Joux DE RIES, who was of great uſe to them in 


many reſpects, and who, aſſiſted by LVUBERT Gerard, com- 
poſed their confeſſion of faith in the year 1580. This con- 
feſſion (which far ſurpaſſes both in point of ſimplicity and 
wiſdom all the other confeſſions of the Mennonites) has paſſed 
through ſeveral editions, and has been lately republiſhed by 
Herman SCHYN, in his Hiftor. Mennon. cap. vii. p. 172. It 
was alſo illuſtrated in an ample Commentary, in the year 1686, 
by PETER JoAN NIS, a native of Holland, and paſtor among the 
Waterlandians. It has, however, been alleged, that this 
famous production is by no means the general confeſſion of the 
Waterlandians, but the private one only of that particular 
congregation, of which its author was the paſtor. See Rus, 
Nachrichten, p. 93, 94+ ; 
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8 any point of doctrine, but about the 
manner of treating perſons that were to be excom- 
municated, and other matters of inferior mo- 
ment. Hence a new ſchiſm aroſe, and they were 
ſubdivided into new, ſects, diſtinguiſhed by the 
appellations of Flandrians and Frieſlanders, who 
differed from each other in their manners and 
diſcipline. To theſe were added a third, who 
took the name of their country, like the two for- 
mer, and were called Germans; for the Anabaptiſts 
of Germany paſſed in ſhoals into Holland and the 


| Netherlands. But, in proceſs of time, the greateſt 


\ 


The ſource 
from which 
the Menno- 
ni tes drew 
their doc- 
trine. 


part of theſe three ſects came over, by degrees, 
to the moderate community of the Vaterlandians, 
with whom they lived in the ſtricteſt bonds of 
peace and union. Thoſe among the rigid Ana- 
baptiſts, who refuſed to follow this example of 
moderation, are ſtill known by the denomination 
of the Old Flemingians, or Flandrians, but are few 
in number, when compared with the united con- 
gregations of the milder ſects now mentioned. 
XII. No ſooner had the ferment of enthuſiaſm 
ſubſided among the Mennonites, than all the dif- 
ferent ſects, into which they had been divided, 
unanimouſly agreed to draw the whole ſyſtem of 
their religious doctrine from the Holy Scriptures 
alone. To give a ſatisfactory proof of the ſince- 
rity of their reſolution in this reſpect, they took 
care to have Confeſſions drawn up, in which their 
ſentiments concerning the Deity, and the manner 
of ſerving him, were expreſſed in the terms and 
phraſes of Holy Writ. The moſt ancient, and 
alſo the moſt reſpectable of theſe Confeſſions, is that 
which we find among the Waterlandians. Several 
others, of later date, were alſo compoſed, ſome 
for the uſe of large communities, for the people 
of a whole diſtrict, and which were conſequently 
ſubmitted to the inſpection of the magiſtrate ; 
others deſigned only for the benefit of private ſo- 
| | cieties. 
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cieties Iz]. It might not, perhaps, be amiſs to 
enquire, whether all the tenets received among 
the Mennonites are faithfully exhibited and plain- 
ly expreſſed in theſe Conſeſſions, or whether ſeveral 
points be not there omitted which relate to the 
internal conſtitution of this ſect, and would give 
us a complete idea of its nature and tendency. 
One thing is certain, that whoever peruſes theſe 
Confeſſions with an ordinary degree of attention, 
will eaſily perceive, that thoſe tenets which ap- 
pear detrimental to the intereſts of civil ſociety, 
particularly thoſe that relate to the prerogatives 
of magiſtracy, and the adminiſtration of oaths, 
are expreſſed with the utmoſt caution, and em- 
belliſned with the greateſt art, to prevent their 
bearing an alarming aſpect. At the ſame time, 
the more diſcerning obſerver will ſee, that theſe 
embelliſhments are intended to diſguiſe the truth, 
and that the doctrine of the Anabaptiſts, con- 
cerning the critical points above mentioned, are 
not repreſented, in their public Confefions, in 
their real colours. 

XIII. The ancient Anabaptiſts, who truſted in 
an extraordinary direction of the Holy Spirit, 
were (under the pretended influence of ſo infalli- 


Is] See an account of theſe Confſſons in Sen n's Plenior 
Deduct. Hift. Mennon. cap. iv. p. 78. 115. where he maintains, 
that the/e Confeſſions prove as great a uniformity among the Men- 
nonites, in relation to the great and fundamental dbctrines of reli- 
r an community. 
But ſhould the good man even ſueceed in perſuading us of this 
boaſted uniformity, he will yet never be able to make his 
aſſertion go down with many of his own brethren, who are, 
do this day, quarrelling about ſeveral points of religion, and 
who look upon matters, which appear to him of little conſe- 
quence, as of high, moment and importance to the cauſe of 
true piety. And, indeed, how could any of the Mennonites, 
before this preſent century, believe what Scarn here affirms, 
ſince it is well known, that they diſputed about matters which 
ke treats with contempt, as if they had been immediately con- 
nected with their eternal intereſts?  , 
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ble a guide) little ſolicitous about compoſing a 
ſyſtem of religion, and never once thought of in- 
ſtilling into the minds of the people juſt ſenti- 
ments of the Deity. Hence the warm diſſenſions 
that aroſe among them, concerning matters of 
the higheſt conſequence, ſuch as the Divinity of 
CurisT, Polygamy, and Divorce. Mx NO and 
his diſciples made ſome attempts to ſupply 
this defect. But nevertheleſs we find, after his 
time, that the Mennonites, more eſpecially thoſe 
of the rigid claſs, carried the freedom of their re- 
ligious ſpeculations to ſuch an exceſſive height, as 


- bordered upon extravagance, This circumſtance 


alone, were there no other, proves that the heads 
of this ſe&t employed the - ſmalleſt part of their 
zeal to prevent the introduction and propagation 
of error; and that they looked upon ſanctity of 
life and manners alone as the eſſence of true re- 
ligion. The Waterlandians, indeed, and after them 
the other Anabaptiſts, were obliged, at length, 
to draw up aſummary of their doctrine, and to lay 
it before the public, in order to remove the odium 
that was caſt upon them, on account of their bold 
tenets, and their extravagant diſputes, which were 
likely to involve them in the greateſt calamities. 
But theſe Confeſſions of the Mennonites were, in 
reality, little more than a method of defence, to 
which they were reduced by the oppoſition they 


met with, and muſt therefore be rather conſidered 


as an expedient to avert the indignation of their 
enemies, than as articles of doctrine, which all 
of them, without exception, were obliged to be- 
lieve. For we do not find among the Men- 
nonites (a part of the modern Waterlandians ex- 
cepted) any injunction, which expreſsly prohibits 
individuals from entertaining or propagating re- 
ligious opinions different from the public creed of 
the community. And, indeed, when we look 


attentively into the nature and conſtitution uw 
| ects 
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ſect, it will appear to have been, in ſome meaſure, 
founded upon this principle, that practical piety 
is the eſſence of religion, and that the ſureſt and 
moſt infallible mark of the true church is the 
ſanctity of its members; it is at leaſt certain, that 
this cory *g was always. univerſally adopted by the 
Anabaptiſts. | | 

XIV. If we are to form our judgment of the 
religion of the Mennonites from their public creeds 
and confeſſions, we ſhall find, that though it va- 
ries widely from the doctrine of the Lutherans, 
yet in moſt things it differs but little from that of 
the Reformed church. They conſider the ſacra- 
ments in no other light, than as /gns or ſymbols 
of the ſpiritual bleſſings - adminiſtered in the 
Goſpel; and their eccleſiaſtical diſcipline ſeems 
to be almoſt entirely the ſame with that of the 
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Preſbyterians. There are, however, peculiar tenets, 


by which they are diſtinguiſhed from all other re- 
ligious communities, and theſe may be reduced 
under three heads. For it is obſervable, that 
there are certain doctrines, which are held in 
common by all the various ſects of the Menno- 
nites: others, which are only received in ſome of 
the more eminent and numerous ſects of that com- 
munity (ſuch were the ſentiments of Menno, 
which hindered him from being univerſally ac- 
ceptable to the Anabaptiſts); and others, again, 
which are only to be found among the more ob- 
ſcure and inconſiderable ſocieties of that denomi- 
nation, Theſe laſt, indeed, appear and vaniſh, 
alternately, with the tranſitory ſects that adopt 
them, and therefore do not deſerve to employ our 
attention any farther in this place. 


XV. The opinions that are held in common by The great 
principle on 
which the 


the Mennonites ſeem to be all derived from this 


leading and fundamental principle, that he king- general 


dom which CHRISH eftabliſhed upon earth is à vifible 
=o - i 


doctrine of 
Z a the Mennge 
church, or community, into which the holy and the nites is 
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CENT. juſt are alone to be admitted, and which is conſe- 
En, quently exempt from all thoſe inſtitutions and rules of 
Pax ll. diſcipline, that have been invented by human wiſdom, 


for the correction and reformation of the wicked. 

This fanatical principle was frankly avowed 
by the ancient Mennonites : their more immediate 
deſcendants, however, began to be leſs ingenuous; 
and in their public Confeſſions of Faith, they either 
diſguiſed it under ambiguous phraſes, or expreſſed 
themſelves as if they meant to renounce it en- 
tirely. To renounce it entirely was impoſſible, 
without falling into the greateſt inconſiſtency, 
and undermining the very foundation of thoſe 
doctrines that diſtinguiſhed them from all other 
Chriſtian ſocieties [4]. And yet it is certain that 
the preſent Mennonites, as they have, in many 
other reſpects, departed from the principles and 
maxims of their anceſtors; ſo have they given a 


[a] That they did not renounce it entirely, is evident from 
their own Creeds and Confe//ions, even from thoſe in which the 
greateſt caution has been employed to conceal the principles 
that rendered their anceſtors odious, and to diſguiſe whatever 


might render themſelves liable to ſuſpicion. For example, 


they ſpeak in the moſt pompous terms concerning the dig- 
nity, excellence, utility, and divine origin, of civil magi- 
ſtrates; and I am willing to ſuppoſe that they ſpeak their real 
ſentiments in this matter. But when they proceed to give 
reaſons that prevent their admitting magiſtrates into their 
communion, they diſcover \unwarily the very principles which 
they are otherwiſe ſo ſtudious to conceal. Thus, in the 
thirtieth article of the Waterlandian Confeſſion, they declare, 
that Jg Chrift has nat comprehended the inſtitution of civil ma- 


giftracy in his ſpiritual kingdom, in the church of the New Teſta- 


ment, nor has he added it to the offices Fd his church The Latin 
words are: Poteftatem hanc politicam Dominus Jeſus in regno ſuo 
Spirituali, ecclgſia Novi Teftamenti, non inflituit, neque hanc 
officiis ecclęſiæ * adjunxit, Hence it appears, that the Men- 
nonites look upon the church of the New Teſtament as a holy 
republic, inacceſſible to the wicked, and, conſequently, exempt 
from thoſe inſtitutions and laws that are neceſſary to oppoſe 


© the progreſs of iniquity. Why then do they not ſpeak plainly, 


when they deliver their doctrine concerning the nature of the 
church, inſtead of affecting ambiguity and evaſions? 
wy 71 ſtriking 


CHAP, III. Hiſtory of the Anabaptiſts or Mennonites, 
ſtriking inſtance of defection in the caſe now be- 


fore us, and have almoſt wholly renounced this 
fundamental doctrine of their ſect, relating to the 
nature of the Chriſtian church. A diſmal expe- 
rience has convinced them of the abſurdity of 
this chimerical principle, which the dictates of 
reaſon, and the declarations of ſcripture, had de- 
monſtrated ſufficiently, but without effect. Now, 
that the Mennonites have opened their eyes, they 
ſeem to be pretty generally agreed about the fol- 
lowing tenets: Firſt, that there is an inviſible 
church, which is univerſal in its extent, and is 
compoſed of members from all the ſects and com- 
munities that bear the Chriſtian name: Secondly, 
that the mark of the true church is not, as their 
former doctrine ſuppoſed, to be ſought for in the 
unſpotted ſanctity of all its members (ſince they 
acknowledge that the viſible church is promiſ- 
cuouſly compoſed of the righteous and the wicked), 


but in the knowledge of the truth, as it was deli- 


vered by CRIST, and in the agreement of all the 
members af the church in profeſſing and defend- 
ing it. | 
XVI. Notwithſtanding all this, it is manifeſt, 
beyond all poſſibility of contradiction, that the 
religious opinions which ſtill diſtinguiſh the Men- 
nonites from all other Chriſtian communities, flow 
directly from the ancient doctrine of the Anabap- 
tiſts concerning the nature of the church. It is 
in conſequence of this doctrine, that hey admit 
none to the ſacrament of baptiſm but perſons that are 
come to the full uſe of their reaſon ;, becauſe infants 
are incapable of binding themſelves by a ſolemn 
vow to a holy life, and it is altogether uncertain 
whether or no, in maturer. years, they will be 
ſaints or ſinners : It is in conſequence of the ſame 
doctrine, that they neither admit civil rulers into 
their communion, nor allow any of their members to 


perform the functions of N for where there 


art 
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CE N T. are no malefactors, magiſtrates are uſeleſs. Hence 

Ses, ill. do they pretend alſo 70 deny the lawfulneſs of repel- 

PazT U. Jing force by force, and conſider war, in all its ſhapes, 

— as uncbriſtian and unjuſt; for as thoſe who are 

perfectly holy, can neither be provoked by injuries, 

nor commit them, they do not ſtand in need of 

the force of arms, either for the purpoſes' of re- 

ſentment or defence. It is {till the ſame principle 

that excites in them the utmoſt averſion to the execu- 

tion of juſtice, and more eſpecially to capital puniſh- 

ments; ſince, according to this principle, there 

are no tranſgreſſions nor crimes in the kingdom of 

CarisT, and conſequently no occaſion for the arm 

of the judge. Nor can it be imagined, that they 

ſhould refuſeto confirm their teſtimony by an oath upon 

any other foundation than this, that he perfect 

members of a holy church can neither diſſemble nor 

deceive. It was certainly then the ancient doctrine 

of the Anabaptiſts, concerning the ſanctity of the 

church, that gave riſe to the tenets now men- 

tioned, and that was the ſource of that rigid and 

fevere diſcipline, which excited ſuch tumults and 
diviſions among the members of that community. 

Their fl. XVII. The rules of moral diſcipline, that were 

= =% formerly obſerved by the Mennonites, were rigo- 

© rous and auſtere in the higheſt degree, and thus 

every way conformable to the fundamental prin- 

ciple, which has been already mentioned as the 

ſource of all their peculiar; tenets. It is ſomewhat 

doubtful whether theſe rules ſtill ſubſiſt and are re- 

ſpected among them; but it is certain, that in the 

times 6f old their moral precepts were very ſevere. 

And indeed it could not well be otherwiſe ; for, 

* when theſe people had once got it into their heads, 

that ſanctity of manners was the only genuine mark 

of the true church, it may well be imagined, that 

they would ſpare no pains to obtain this honour- 

able character for their ſect; and that, for this 

purpoſe, they would uſe the ſtricteſt precautions 

Ents 0 
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to guard their brethren againſt diſgracing their 


profeſſion by immoral practices. Hence it was, 
that they unanimouſly, and no doubt juſtly, exalted 
the rules of the Goſpel, on account of their tran- 
ſcendent purity. They alleged, that CHRISH had 
promulgated a new Jaw of life, far more perfect 
than that which had been delivered by Moses and 
the Prophets; and they excluded from their com- 
munion all ſuch as deviated, in the leaſt, from the 
moſt rigorous rules of ſimplicity and gravity in 
their looks, their geſtures, their clothing, and 
their table: all whoſe deſires ſurpaſſed the dictates 
of mere neceſſity: nay, even all who obſerved a 
certain decorum 1n their manners, and paid a de- 
cent regard to the innocent cuſtoms of the world. 
But this primitive auſterity is greatly diminiſhed 
in the more conſiderable ſects of the Mennonites, 
and more eſpecially among the Waterlandians and 
Germans. The opulence thy have acquired, by 
their induſtry and commerce, has relaxed their 
ſeverity, ſoftened their manners, and rendered 
them leſs inſenſible of the ſweets of life; fo that 
at this day the Mennonite congregations furniſh 
their paſtors with as much matter of cenſure 
and admonition as any other Chriſtian commu- 
nity [5]. There are, however, ſtil] ſome remains 
of the abſtinence and ſeverity of manners that pre- 
vailed formerly among the Anabapriſts ; bur theſe 
are only to be found ainong ſome of the ſmaller 
ſects of that perſuaſion, and more particularly 
among thoſe who live remote from great and po- 
pulous cities. | 

XVIII. The particular ſentiments and opinions 
that divided the more conſiderable ſocieties of the 


FF [4] It is certain, that the Mennonites in Holland, at 
this day, are, in their tables, their equipages, and their 
country ſeats, the moſt luxurious part of the Dutch nation. 
This is more eſpecially true of the Mennonites of Amſterdam, 
who are very numerous and extremely opulent. 
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- Hiſtory of the Anabaptiſts or Mennonites. 


e EN r. Mennonites, were thoſe that follow: 1. Mzxxo 


denied that CnurisT derived from his mother the 


x 7 U. body he aſſumed; and thought, on the contrary, 
that it was produced out of nothing, in the womb 


of that bleſſed virgin, by the creating power of 
the Holy Ghoſt [c]. This opinion 1s yet firmly 
maintained by the ancient Flemingians, or rigid 
Anabaptiſts ; but has, long ſince, been renounced 


[e] This is the account that is given of the opinion of 
Mennoby Herman Scar, in his Plenior Deduct. Hiſt. Men- 
nonit. p. 164, 165. which other writers repreſent in a different 
manner. After an attentive peruial of ſeveral paſſages in the 
. writings of Menno, where he profeſſedly handles this very 
ſubjeR, it appears to me more than probable, that he inclined 
to the opinion attributed to him in the text, and that it was 
in this (Enſe only, that he ſuppoſed CHRIST to be clothed with 
a divine and celeſtial body. For that may, without any im- 
propriety, be called celeftial and divine, which is produced 
immediately, in conſequence of a creating act, by the Holy 
Ghoſt. It muſt however be acknowledged, that Mex xo does 
not ſeem to have been unchangeably wedded to this opinion. 
For in ſeveral places he expreſſes himſelf ambiguouſly on this 
head, and even ſometimes falls into inconſiſtencies, From 
hence, perhaps, it might not be unreaſonable to conclude, 
that he renounced, indeed, the common opinion concerning 
the origin of CHR Is T's human nature; but was pretty much 
undetermined with reſpect to the hypotheſis, which, among 
many that were propoſed, it was proper to ſubſtitute in its 
place. IF See FuesLINni Centuria I. Epiſtolar. a Reformaior. 
Helveticis ſcriptar. p. 383.—Be that as it may, Mex No is ge- 
nerally conſidered as the author of this opinion concerning the 
origin of Cxr15T's body, which is ſtill embraced by the more 
rigid part of his followers. It appears probable, nevertheleſs, 
that this opinion was much older than his time, and was only 
adopted by him with the other tenets of the Anabaptiſts. As 
a proof of this, it may be obſerved, that Bol AN Ds, in his 
Poem, entitled, Motus Monaſterienſes, lib. x. v. 49. plainly 
declares, that many of the Anabaptiſts of Munſter (who cer- 
tainly had not been inſtructed by Menxo) held this very 
doctrine in relation to Cyxnr15T?s incarnation : | 


Efe (Chriſtum) Deum fatuunt alii, ſed corpore carnem, 
Humanam ſumto ſuſtinurſſe negant : | 

At Diam mentem, tenuis quaſi fauce canalis, 
Per Mar1z corpus virgins ifſe ferunt, 


* 
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by all the other ſects of that denomination [4]. c E N r. 


11. The more auſtere Mennonites, like their 5, 


XVI. 
er. I. 


forefathers, not only animadvert, with the moſt PAY 11, 
unrelenting ſeverity, upon actions manifeſtly cri. —— 


minal, and evidently repugnant to the divine 
laws, but alſo treat, in the ſame manner, the ſmalleſt 


marks of an internal propenſity to the pleaſures 


of ſenſe, or of a diſpoſition to comply with the 
cuſtoms of the world. They condemn, for exam- 
ple, elegant dreſs, rich furniture, every thing, in 
a word, that looks like ornament, or ſurpaſſes the 
bounds of abſolute neceſſity. Their conduct alſo 
to offenders is truly mercileſs; for they expel 
them from the church without previous admoni- 
tion, -and never temper the rigour of their judg- 
ments by an equitable conſideration .of the infir- 
mities of nature in this imperfect ſtate. The 
other Mennonites are by no means chargeable 
with this ſeverity towards their offending . bre- 
thren ; they exclude none from their communion 
but the obſtinate contemners of the divine laws ; 
nor do they proceed to this extremity even with 
regard to ſuch, until repeated admonitions have 


proved ineffectual to reform them.—111. The' 


more rigid Mennonites look upon. thoſe that are 
excommunicated as the peſts of ſociety, who are 
to be avoided upon all occaſions, and to be ba- 
niſhed from all the comforts of ſocial intercourſe. 
Neither the voice of Nature, nor the ties of blood, 
are allowed to plead in their behalf, or to procure 


[4] Many writers are of opinion, that the Faterlandians, 
of all the other Anabaptiſts, ſhewed the ſtrongeſt propenſity to 
adopt the doctrine of M x xo, relating to the originof CAR IS 's 
body. See Hiſtoire des Anabaptiſtes, p. 223.—Ceremonies et 
Coutames de tous les Peuples du Monde, tom. iv. p. 200. But 
that theſe writers are miſtaken, is -abundantly manifeſt from 
the * Confeſſion of Faith of the Waterlandians, compoſed 

LES. See alſo, for a further refutation of this miſtake, 
RM. SCHYN, Deaductio Plenior Hiftor. Mennonit. p. 165. 


them 
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EN r. them the ſmalleſt degree of indulgence. In ſuch 

g I. 2 Caſe the exchange of good offices, the ſweets at 

Pa 1 I. friendly converſation, and the mutual effuſions of 

| tenderneſs and love, are cruelly ſuſpended, even 

between parents and children, huſbands and wives, 

and alſo in all the other endearing relations of 

human life. But the more moderate branches of 

this community have wiſely rejected this unnatural 

diſcipline, and look upon the honour and ſanctity 

of the church to be ſufficiently vindicated, when 

its members avoid a cloſe and particular intimacy 

with thoſe who have been expelled from its com- 

munion. 1v, The rigid Anabaptiſts enjoin it as 

an obligation upon their diſciples, and the mem- 

bers of their community, to waſh the feet of their 

gueſts as a token of brotherly love and affection, 

and in obedience to the example of CHRIST, which 

they ſuppoſe, in this caſe, to have the force of a 

ſitive command; and hence they are ſometimes 

called Podoniptæ. But the other Mennonites deny 

that CHRISTH meant, in this inſtance of his good- 

neſs and condeſcenſion, to recommend this cuſtom 

to the imitation of his followers, or to give his ex- 

ample, in this caſe, the authority of a poſitive 
Precept. | 

The ftateof © XIX. The Anabaptiſts, however divided on 

and philo- Other ſubjects, were agreed in their notions of 

ben a= learning and philoſophy, which, in former times, 

Anadap- they unanimouſly conſidered as the peſts of the 

Os Chriſtian church, and as highly detrimental to the 

progreſs of true religion and virtue. Hence it 

happened, that among a conſiderable number of 

writers who, in this century, employed their pens 

in the defence of that ſe&, there is none whoſe 

labours bear any inviting marks of learning or 

genius. The rigid Mennonites perſevere ſtill in 

the barbarous ſyſtem of their anceſtors, and, 

neglecting totally the improvement of the mind 

and the culture of the ſciences, devote themſelves 

entirely 
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entirely to trade, manual induſtry, and the me- 
chanic arts. The Vaterlandians, indeed, are 
honourably diſtinguiſhed from all the other Ana- 
baptiſts in this, as well as in many other reſpects. 
For they permit ſeveral members of their commu- 
nity to frequent the public univerſities, and there 
to apply thernſelves to the ſtudy of languages, 
hiſtory, antiquities, and more eſpecially of phyſic, 
whoſe uſefulneſs and importance they do not pre- 
tend to deny; and hence it happens, that in our 
times, ſo many paſtors among the Mennonites 
aſſume the title and profeſſion of phyſicians. Nay 
more; it is not unuſual to ſee Anabaptiſts of this 
more humane and moderate claſs engaged even 
in philoſophical reſearches, on the excellence and 
utility of which their eyes are, at length, fo far 
opened, as to make them acknowledge their im- 
portance to the well-being of ſociety. It was, no 
doubt, in conſequence of this change of ſentiment 
that they have erected, not long ago, a public 
ſeminary of learning at Amſterdam, in which 
there is always a perſon of eminent abilities choſen 
as profeſſor of philoſophy. But, though theſe 
moderate Anabaptiſts acknowledge the benefit 
which may be derived to civil ſociety from the 
culture of philoſophy and the ſciences, yet they 
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ſtill perſevere ſo far in their ancient prejudices, as 


to conſider theology as a ſyſtem that has no con- 
nexion with them; and, conſequently, they are 
of opinion, that, in order to preſerve it pure and 
untainted, the utmoſt caution muſt be uſed not to 
blend the dictates of philoſophy with the doctrines 
of religion. It is farther to be obſerved, that, in 
the preſent times, even the Flemiſh, or rigid Ana- 
baptiſts begin gradually to diveſt themſelves of 
their antipathy to learning, and allow their bre- 
thren to apply themſelves to the ſtudy of lan- 
guages, hiſtory, and the other ſciences. 


XX, That 
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CENT. XX. That fimplicity and ignorance, of which 
2588 int the ancient Anabaptiſts boaſted, as the guardians 


PazT U. of their piety and the ſources of their felicity, con- 


Fro an tributed principally to. thoſe diviſions and ſchiſms 
fon into a that reigned among them, from even their firſt riſe, 
2 in a degree unknown and unexperienced in any 
other Chriſtian community. This will appear 
evident to ſuch as enquire, with the ſmalleſt atten- 
tion, into the more immediate cauſes of their diſ- 
ſenſions. For it is obſervable, that their moſt 
vehement conteſts had not for their object any 
difference in opinion concerning the doctrines or 
myſteries of religion, but generally turned upon 
matters relating to the conduct of life, an what 
was lawful, decent, juſt, and pious in actions and 
manners, and what, on the contrary, was to be 
conſidered as criminal or unſeemly. Theſe diſputes 
were a natural conſequence of their favourite prin- 
ciple, that bolineſs of life, and purity of manners, 
were the authentic marks of the true church. 
But the misfortune lay here, that, being ignorant 
themſelves, and under the guidance of perſons 
whoſe knowledge was little ſuperior to theirs, they 
were unacquainted with the true method of deter- 
mining, in a multitude of caſes, what was picus, 
laugable, and lawful, and what was impious, unbe- 
coming, and criminal. The criterion they em- 
ployed for this purpoſe was neither the deciſion 
of right reaſon, nor the authority of the divine 
laws, accurately interpreted; ſince their ignorance 
rendered them incapable of uſing theſe means of 
arriving at the truth. They judged, therefore, 
of theſe matters by the ſuggeſtions of fancy, and 
the opinions of others. But as this method ot 
diſcerning between right and wrong, decent and 
indecent, was extremely uncertain and precarious, 
and could not but produce a variety of deci- 
ſions, according to the different feelings, fancies, 
tempers, and capacities of different perſons, hence 
PO Dr naturally 
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naturally aroſe diverſity of ſentiments, debates, 
and conteſts of various kinds. Theſe debates 
produced ſchiſms and diviſions, which are never 
more eaſily excited, nor more obſtinately fomented 
and perpetuated, than where ignorance, the true 
ſource of bigotry, prevails. 
XXI. The Mennonites, after having been long 
in an uncertain and precarious ſituation, obtained 
a fixed and unmoleſted ſettlement in the United 
Provinces, under the ſhade of a legal toleration 


procured for them by WILLIAu, prince of 


Orange, the glorious founder of Belgic liberty. 
This illuſtrious chief, who acted from principle 
in allowing liberty of conſcience and worſhip to 
Chriſtians of different denominations, was more- 
over engaged, by gratitude, to favour the Menno- 
nites, who had aſſiſted him, in the year 1572, 
with a conſiderable ſum of money, when his coffers 
were almoſt exhauſted [e]. The fruits, however, 
of this toleration, were not immediately enjoyed 
by all the Anabaptiſts that were diſperſed through 
the different provinces of the riſing republic; 
for, in ſeveral places, both the civil magiſtrates 
and the clergy made a long and obſtinate oppo- 
ſition to the will of the prince in this matter; 
particularly in the province of Zealand and the 
city of Amſterdam, where the remembrance of the 
plots the Anabaptiſts had laid, and the tumults 
they had excited, was ſtill freſh in the minds of 
the people FJ. This oppoſition, indeed, was in 
a great meaſure conquered before the concluſion 
of this century, partly by the reſolution and in- 
fluence of WILLIAM the Firſt, and his fon Mau- 
RICE, and partly by the exemplary conduct of 


le] See BxaxN Dr, Hiſtorie der Reformatie in de Nederlande, 

vol. 1. p. 525, 526, — Ceremonies et Coutymes de tous les Peuples 
Ry 1 nap iv. p. 201. J . 5 4 

BRANDT, lac. cit. book xi. p. 555. 586, 587. 60g, 610. 

bool iv p. 780. book xvi. p. 811. . ; 
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XX. That fimplicity and ignorance, of which 


n. the ancient Anabaptiſts boaſted, as the guardians 
PazTU. of their piety and the ſources of their felicity, con- 


Fheir del. tributed principally to. thoſe diviſions and ſchiſms 
Gon into a that reigned among them, from even their firſt riſe, 


multitude 
of ſets, 


in a degree unknown and unexperienced in any 
other Chriſttan community. This will appear 
evident to ſuch as enquire, with the ſmalleſt atten- 


tion, into the more immediate cauſes of their diſ- 


ſenſions. For it 1s obſervable, that their moſt 
vehement conteſts had not for their object any 
difference, in opinion concerning the doctrines or 


_ myſteries of religion, but generally turned upon 


matters relating to the conduct of life, an what 
was lawful, decent, juſt, and pious in actions and 
manners, and what, on the contrary, was to be 
conſidered as criminal or unſeemly. Theſe diſputes 
were a natural conſequence of their favourite prin- 
ciple, that bolineſs of life, and purity of manners, 
were the authentic marks of the true church. 
But the misfortune lay here, that, being ignorant 
themſelves, and under the guidance of perſons 
whoſe knowledge was little ſuperior to theirs, they 
were unacquainted with the true method of deter- 
mining, in a multitude of caſes, what was picus, 
laudable, and lawful, and what was impious, unbe- 
coming, and criminal. The criterion they em- 
ployed for this purpoſe was neither the deciſion 
of right reaſon, nor the authority of the divine 
laws, accurately interpreted; ſince their ignorance 


rendered them incapable of uſing theſe means of 


arriving at the truth. They judged, therefore, 
of theſe matters by the ſuggeſtions of fancy, and 
the opinions of others. But as this method of 
diſcerning berween right and wrong, decent and 
indecent, was extremely uncertain and precarious, 
and could not but produce a variety of deci- 
ſions, according to the different feelings, fancies, 
tempers, and capacities of different perſons, hence 
ET naturally 
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naturally aroſe diverſity of ſentiments, debates, 
and conteſts of various kinds. Theſe debates 
produced ſchiſms and diviſions, which are never 
more ealily excited, nor more obſtinately fomented 
and perpetuated, than where ignorance, the true 
ſource of bigotry, prevails. | 
XXI. The Mennonites, after having been long 
in an uncertain and precarious ſituation, obtained 
a fixed and unmoleſted ſettlement in the United 
Provinces, under the ſhade of a legal toleration 
procured for them by WILLIau, prince of 
Orange, the glorious founder of Belgic liberty. 
This illuſtrious chief, who acted from principle 
in allowing liberty of conſcience and worſhip to 
Chriſtians of different denominations, was more- 
over engaged, by gratitude, to favour the Menno- 
nites, who had aſſiſted him, in the year 1572, 
with a conſiderable ſum of money, when his coffers 
were almoſt exhauſted [e]. The fruits, however, 
of this toleration, were not immediately enjoyed 
by all the Anabaptiſts that were diſperſed through 
the different provinces of the riſing republic ; 
for, in ſeveral places, both the civil magiſtrates 
and the clergy made a long and obſtinate oppo- 
ſition to the will of the prince in this matter; 
particularly in the province of Zealand and the 


city of Amſterdam, where the remembrance of the 


plots the Anabaptiſts had laid, and the tumults 
they had excited, was ſtill freſh in the minds of 
the people | f]. This oppoſition, indeed, was in 
a great meaſure conquered before the concluſion 
of this century, partly by the reſolution and in- 
fluence of WiLLiamM the Firſt, and his fon Mu- 
RICE, and partly by the exemplary conduct of 


84 {e] See BAN Dr, Hiſtorie der Reformatie in de Nederlande, 

vol. i. p. 525, 526. Ceremonies et Coutumes de tous les Peuples 
du 777 aa iv. p. 201. . | 6 5 . 

BRANDT, lac. cit. book xi. p. 555. 586, 587. 609, 610. 

book ir p. 780. book xvi. p. 811. ; 1 i 
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CEN T. the Mennonites, who manifeſted their zealous at- 
a. AVE, tachment to the republic on ſeveral occaſions, 
Paz I. and redoubled, inſtead of diminiſhing, the precau- 
tions that might remove all grounds of ſuſpicion to 
their advantage, and take from their adverſaries 
every pretext. which could render their oppoſition 
juſtifiable, But it was not before the following 
century, that their liberty and tranquillity were 
fixed upon ſolid foundations, when, by a Confe/- 
fion of Faith, publiſhed in the year 1626, they 
cleared themſelves from the imputation of thoſe 
pernicious and deteſtable errors that had been laid 

to their charge [g]. 
The Eng- XXII. The ſect, in England, which rejects the 
— cuſtom of baptizing infants, are not diſtinguiſhed 
* by the title of Anabaptiſts, but by that of Baprifts. 
It is, however, probable, 'that they derive their 
origin from the German and Dutch Mennonites; 
and that, in former times, they adopted their 
doctrine in all its points. That, indeed, is by no 
means the caſe at preſent ; for the Engliſh Bap- 
tiſts differ, in many things, both from the ancient 
and modern Mennonites. They are divided into 
two ſects. One of which is diſtinguiſned by the 
denomination of General or Arminian Baptiſts, on 
account of their oppoſition to the doctrine of ab- 
ſolute and unconditional decrees; and the other 
by that of Particular or Calviniſtical Baptiſts, from 
the ſtriking reſemblance of their religious ſyſtem 
to that of the Preſbyterians, who have CALVIN 
for their chief [þ], The Baptiſts of this latter 
ſect ſettled chieſſy at London, and in the towns and 
villages adjacent; and they have departed ſo far 
from the tenets of their anceſtors, that, at this 


[2] See Herm. Schr, Plenior Deductio Hiftor. Mennonit, 

cap. iv. p. 79. 5 | ED : 

2 See WH1sTON's Memoirs of his Life and Writings, vol. ii. 

; | P · 1. 
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day, they retain no more of the peculiar doctrines C EN x. 
and inſtitutions of the Mennonites, than the ad- Ser. ny, 
miniſtration of baptiſm by immerſion, and the re- Pan . 
fuſal of that ſacrament to infants, and thoſe of 

tender years. And conſequently they have none 

of thoſe ſcruples relating to oaths, war, and the 
functions of magiſtracy, that ſtill remain among 

even the moſt rational part of the modern Men- 

nonites. They obſerve in their congregations the 

ſame rules of government, and the ſame method 

of worſhip, that are followed by the Preſbyte- 

rians, and their community is under the direc- 

tion of men eminent for their piety and learn- 

ing [;]. From their Confeſſion of Faith, that was 
publiſhed in the year 1643, it appears plainly, 

that their religious ſentiments were the ſame then 

that chey are at this day [E. 

XXIII. The General Baptiſts, or, as they are The ovini- 
called by ſome, the Antipædobaptiſts, are diſperſed on of the 
in great numbers through ſeveral counties of Eng- Paricuir 
land, and are, for the moſt part, perſons of mean — 
condition, and almoſt totally deſtitute of learning 
and knowledge. This latter circumſtance will 
appear leſs ſurpriſing, when it is conſidered, that, 
like the ancient Mennonites, they profeſs a con- 
tempt of erudition and ſcience, There is much 
latitude in their ſyſtem of religious doctrine, 
which conſiſts in ſuch vague and general princi- 
ples, as render their communion acceſſible to 
Chriſtians of almoſt all denominations. - And, ac- 
cordingly, they tolerate, in fact, and receive 
among them, perſons of every ſect, even Socini- 
ans and Arians ; nor do they reject any from their 
communion who profeſs themſelves Chriſtians, 
and receive the Holy Scriptures as the ſource of 


[i] See a German work, compoſed by AnT. WILLIAM 
Bon u, under the title of the Hiſtory of the Reformation in Eng- 
land, p. 15 T. 473. 536. 1152. 

[4] Bibliothegue Britannique, tom. vi. p. 2. 


— truth, 
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truth, and the rule of faith [1]. They agree with 
the Particular Baptiſts in this circumſtance, that 
they admit to baptiſm adult perſons only, and ad- 
miniſter that ſacrament by dipping or total im- 
merſion; but they differ from them in another 
reſpect, even in their repeating the adminiſtra- 
tion of baptiſm to thoſe who had received it, 
either in a ſtate of infancy, or by aſperſion, in- 
ſtead of dipping; for if the common accounts 
may be believed, the Particular Baptiſts do not 
carry matters ſo far. The following ſentiments, 
rites, and tenets, are alſo peculiar to the former: 
1. After the manner of the ancient Mennonites, 
they look upon their ſect as the only true Chriſ- 
tian church, and conſequently ſhun, with the moſt 
ſcrupulous caution, the communion of all other 
religious ſocieties. 11. They dip-only once, and 
not three times, as is practiſed elſewhere, the 
candidates for baptiſm, and conſider it as a 
matter- of indifference, whether that ſacrament 
be adminiſtered in the name of Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghoſt, or in that of Caxrisr alone. 
111. They adopt the doctrine of Menno with re- 
ſpect to the Millenium, or thouſand years reign of 


I This appears evidently from their Confeſſion of Faith, 
which appeared firſt in the year 1660, was republiſhed by Mr. 
WHaisTon, in the Memoirs of bis Life, vol. ii. p. 561. and is 
drawn up with ſuch latitude, that, with the removal and alter- 
ation of a few points “, it may be adopted by Chriſtians of 
all denominations. Mr. Wuls rox, though an Arian, be- 
came a member of this Baptiſt community, which, as he 
thought, came neareſt to the ſimplicity of the primitive and 
apoſtolic age. The famous Mr, EmLyn, who was perſecuted 
on account of his Socinian principles, joined himſelf alſo to 
this ſociety, and died in their communion. 1 


Ni. thoſe relating to Univerſal Redemptiun, the Perſeverance of the 


Saints, Electian and Reprobation, which are illuſtrated entirely on Arminian 1 


principles, and conſequenily cannot be embraced by rigid Calviniſts; not to 
mention the points relating to Baptiſm, which are the diſtinctire marks of 1 
this ſe. | | ; £50 
FF Our avthor does not certainly mean to include Roman-catholics ia 
this large clatz, for then his aſſertion would not be true, 1 
F the 
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the ſaints with CAR ISH upon earth: And rv. many 
of them embrace his particular opinion concerning 
the origin of Chriſt's body [J. v. They look upon 
the precept of the apoſtles, prohibiting the aſe « of 
blood, and things ſtrangled In], as a law that was 
deſigned to be in force in all ages and periods of 
the church. vi. They believe that the ſoul, from 
the moment that the body dies until its reſurrection 
at the laſt day, remains in a ſtate of perfect inſen- 
ſibility. vii. They uſe the ceremony of extreme 
unction. And to omit matters of a more trifling 
nature, v111. ſeveral of them obſerve the Jewiſh 
as well as the Chriſtian ſabbath [ov]. Theſe Bap- 
tiſts have three different claſſes of eccleſiaſtical 
governors, biſhops, elders, and deacons; the firſt 
of theſe, among whom there have been ſeveral 
learned men [p], they modeſtly call meſſengers [g]. 
as St. Joux is known to have ſtyled that Order, in 
the book of the Revelations, 

XXIV. Before we conclude the Hiſtory of the 
Anabaptiſts, it may not be improper to mention 
a very ſingular and ridiculous ſe& that was 
founded by David GeorGe, a native of Delf7, 
and a member of that community. This enthu- 
ſiaſt, after having laid the foundation of the ſect 
of the Davidiſts, or David-Georgians, deſerted the 
Anabaptiſts, and removed to Baſil in Switzerland, 
in the year 1544, where he changed his name, and 
by the liberality and ſplendor that attended his 


© [mz] To wit, that the body of Jeſus was not derived from 
the ſubſtance of the bleſſed Virgin, but created in her womb by 
an omnipotent act of the holy Spirit. 

n] ACTS, XV. 29. 

8 Theſe accounts of the doctrine of the Baptiſts are tak 
from WALL 's Hiſtory of Infant-Baptiſin; and from the ſecond 
volume of Wu lis rox's Memoirs of his Life, p. 455, &c. 

0 10 See Wuisrox's Memoirs of his Life, tom. ii. p. 466. 
as alſo Crossy's Hiftory of the Engliſh Baptiſts, publiſhed in 
four volumes 8vo, in the year 1728. | 

[4] St. Jon x calls them the angels of the churches; the word 
angel (in Greek 2yſzo;) ſignifies properly an envoy or meſſenger. 
Vor. IV. Li opulence, 
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CEN r. Opulence, joined to his probity and purity of 


XVI. 


Sxer. III. 


PARTY II. 


— F—b — 


manners, acquired a very high degree of eſteem, 
which he preſerved till his death. - The luftre 


of his reputation was, however, but tranſitory ; 


for, ſoon after his deceaſe, which happened 


in the year 1556, his fon-in-law, NicholLAs 


Brespyck, charged him with having maintained 
the moſt blaſphemous and peſtilential errors. The 
ſenate of Baſil, before whom this accuſation was 
brought, being ſatisfied with the evicence by 
which it was ſupported, pronounced ſentence 
againſt the deceaſed heretic, and ordered his body 
to be dug up and to be publicly burnt. And, in- 
deed, nothing more horridly impious and extrava- 
gant can poſſibly be conceived, than the ſenti- 


ments and tenets of this fanatic, if they were 


really ſuch as they have been repreſented, either 


by his accuſers or his hiſtorians. For he is ſaid 
to have given himſelf out for the Son of God, the 
Fountain of divine wiſdom, to have denied the 
exiſtence of angels, good and evil, of heaven and 
hell, and to have rejected the doctrine of a future 
judgment; and he is alſo charged with having 
trampled upon all the rules of decency and mo- 
deſty with the utmoſt contempt []. In all this, 
however, it is very poſſible, that there may be 
much exaggeration. The enthuſiaſt in queſtion, 


though a man of ſome natural genius, was, never- 


thelefs, totally deſtitute of learning of every kind, 
nd had ſomething obſcure, harſh, and illiberal 
in his manner of expreſſion, that gave too much 


[r] See Nic. Blzspyckxir Hiftoria Davidis Georgii à Ja- 
coBo Revio edita; as alſo the life of the ſame Fanatic, writ- 
ten in the German language, by SToLTERFORTH. Among 
the modern writers, ſee Ax xoL D's Kirchen-und Ketzer Hiſtoric, 
tom. i. p. 750. tom. ii. p. 534 & 1183. in which there are ſe- 
veral things that tend to clear the character of Davip. See 
alſo HEN R. Mori Enthufraſmus Triumphatus, ſect. xxxiii. p. 23. 
— And the documents I have publiſhed in relation to this matter, 
in the Hi/ory of Servetus, p. 425. 

9 | occaſion 


F 
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occaſion to an unfavourable interpretation of his 
religious tenets. That he had both more ſenſe 
and more virtue than 1s generally imagined, ap- 
pears” manifeſtly, not only from his numerous 
writings, but alſo from the ſimplicity and candour 
that were viſible in the temper and ſpirit of the 
diſciples he left behind him, of whom ſeveral are 
yet to be found in Holſtein, Friefland, and other 
countries [5s]. He deplored the decline of vital 
and practical religion, and endeavoured to reſtore 
it among his followers; and in this he ſeemed to 
imitate the example of the more moderate Ana- 
baptiſts. But the exceſſive warmth of an irregular 
imagination threw him into illuſions of the moſt 
dangerous and pernicious kind, and ſedueed him 
into a perſuaſion that he was honoured with the 
gift of divine inſpiration, and had celeſtial viſions 
conſtantly preſented to his mind. Thus was he 
led to ſuch a high degree of fanaticiſm, that, re- 
jecting as mean and uſeleſs the external ſervices of 
piety, he reduced religion to contemplation, ſilence, 
and a certain frame or habit of ſoul, which it is 
equally difficult to define and to underſtand. The 
ſoaring Myſtics and the viſionary Qua ers may, 
therefore, if they pleaſe, give David GEOROx a diſ- 
tinguiſhed rank in their enthuſiaſtical community. 
XXV. HENRY Nichols, a MWeſtpbalian, one 
of the intimate companions of this fanatic, though 
ſomewhat different from him in the nature of his 
enthuſiaſm, and alſo in point of genius and cha- 
racter, founded a ſect in Holland, in the year 1555, 
which he called the Family of Love. The princi- 
ples of this ſect were afterwards propagated in 
England, and produced no ſmall confuſion in both 
nations. The judgment that has been formed 
with reſpect to David Gzorce may be applied 
with truth, at leaſt in a great meaſure, to his aſ- 


L See Jo. Mor LENI Introdud. in Hiſtor. Cherſoneſ, Cim- 
brice, P. II. p. 116. & Cimbriæ Literatæ, tom. i. p. 422. 
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CEN r. ſociate N1caoLas, who, perhaps, would have pre- 


XVI 
SzcrT. III. 


vented a conſiderable part of the heavy reproaches 


PART II. with which he has been loaded, had he been en- 
— dowed with a degree of genius, diſcernment, and 


knowledge, ſufficient to enable him to expreſs his 
ſentiments with perſpicuity and elegance. Be that 
as it may, the character, temper, and views of this 
man may be learned from the ſpirit that reigned in 
his flock [J. As to his pretenſions, they were, 


indeed, viſionary and chimerical ; for he maintain- 


ed, that he had a commiſſion from heaven, to 
teach men that the eſſence of religion conſiſted in 
the feelings of divine love; that all other theolo- 
gical tenets, whether they related to objects of faith, 
or modes of worſhip, were of no ſort of moment; 
and conſequently, that it was a matter of the moſt 
perfect indifference, what opinions chriſtians enter- 
tained concerning the divine nature, provided their 


hearts burned with the pure and ſacred flame of 


piety and love. To this, his main doctrine, Ni- 
CHOLAS may have probably added other odd fan- 
cies, as always 1s the caſe with thoſe innovators, who 
are endued with a warm and fruitful imagination; 
to come, however, at a true notion of the opinions 
of this enthuſiaſt, it will be much wiſer to conſulr 
his own. writings, than to depend entirely upon the 
accounts and refutations of his adverſaries [A. 


[e] See Jo. HoxnBeck, Summa Controverſ. lib. vi. p. 393 · 
ARNOLD, Kirchen- und Ketzer Hiſtorie, p. 746.—BoRUu's 
Hiſtory of the Reformation in England (written in German), 
book iv. ch.'v. p. 541. | | 

(] The moſt learned of all the authors who wrote againſt 
the Family of Lowe, was Dr. HENRY Moxe, in his Grand Ex- 
planation of the Myſtery of Godlineſs, &c. book vi. chap. 12—18. 
Gxorcs Fox, the founder of the ſect of Quakers, inveighed 
alſo ſeverely againſt this ſeraphic Family, and called them a 


motley tribe of Fanatics, becauſe they took oaths, danced, Þ 


ſung, and made merry. See SHEWELL's Hiſtory of the Qua- 
ters, book iii. p. 88, 89. 344. 
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CHAP. IV. 


The HISTORY of the SOCINIANS, 


I. * Socinians are ſaid to have derived this c E w T, 


denomination from the illuſtrious family 3 


of the Sozzini, which flouriſhed a long time at 
Sienna in Tuſcany, and produced ſeveral great and 
eminent men, and among others LæLLIus and 
FausTus Sozinus, who are commonly ſuppoſed 
to have been the founders of this ſect. The for- 
mer was the fon of MaRIANus, a famous lawyer, 


and was himſelf a man of uncommon genius and 


learning ; to which he added, as his very enemies 
are obliged to acknowledge, the luſtre of a vir- 
tuous life, and of unblemiſhed manners. Being 
forced to leave his country, in the year 1547, on 
account of the diſguſt he had conceived againſt 
popery, he travelled through France, England, 
Holland, Germany, and Poland, in order to ex- 
amine the religious ſentiments of thoſe who had 
thrown off the yoke of Rome, and thus at length 
to come at the truth. After this he ſettled at 
Zurich, where he died in the year 1562, before 
he had arrived at the fortieth year of his age [w]. 
His mild and gentle diſpoſition rendered him 
averſe from whatever had the air of contention 
and diſcord. He adopted the Helvetic confeſſion 
of faith, and profeſſed himſelf a member of the 
church of Switzerland; but this did not eng 

him to conceal entirely the doubts he had formed 
in relation to certain points of religion, and which 
he communicated, in effect, by letter, to ſome 
learned men, whoſe judgment he reſpected, and 


[w] Crorr EN BUR, Diſſertatio de origine et progreſſu Soci- 
niani/mi, Jo. Ho N BECK, Summa Controvenſiarum, p. 563.— 
Jo, HEN. HorrIx GEA, Hiſt. Eccle/. tom. ix. p. 417+ 
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The term 
Soci nian 
beats diffe- 


The HIsTrORVY of the SocixlAxs. 
in whoſe friendſhip he could confide [x]. His 


ſentiments were indeed propagated, in a more pub- 
lic manner, after his death; ſince FavsTvus, his 
nephew and his heir, is ſuppoſed to have drawn, 
from the papers he left behind him, that religious 
ſyſtem upon which the ſect of the Socinians was 
founded. 

II. It is, however, to be obſerved, that this 
denomination does not always convey the ſame 


rent Ggnifi- ideas, ſince it is ſuſceptible of different ſignifica- 


cations, F 


The origin 


of Socinia- 


niſm, 


4 


tions, and is, in effect, uſed ſometimes in a more 
ſtrict and proper, and at others in a more impro- 
per and extenſive ſenſe. For, according to the 
uſual manner of ſpeaking, all are termed Socinians, 
whoſe ſentiments. bear a certain affinity to the ſyſ- 
tem of Socixus; and they are more eſpecially 
ranked in that claſs, who either boldly deny, or 
artfully explain away, the doctrines that aſſert the 
Divine Nature of CHRIST, and a Trinity of perſons 
in the Godhead, But, in a ſtrict and proper 
ſenſe, they only are deemed the members of this 
ſect, who embrace wholly, or with a few excep- 
tions, the form of theological doctrine, which 
FavsTus Socinus either drew up himſelf or re- 
ceived from his uncle, and delivered to the Unita- 
rian brethren, or Socinians, in Poland and Fran- 
Sylvania | y}. | 

III. The origin of Socinianiſm may be traced to 
the earlieſt period of the Reformation. For ſcarce- 


ly 


[x] Zaxcnivs, Pref. ad Libr. de tribus Elohim.—BEz 1, 
Epift. Velum. ep. Ixxxi. p. 167. Certain writings are attributed 
to him by Sa N Ius, in his Bibliotheca Antitrinitar. p. 18. but 
it is very doubtful whether he was the real author of them, or 
not. 

[ 5] We have, hitherto, no complete or accurate hiſtory 
either of the ſect called Socinians, or of LzLius and FausTus 
Socixus its founders ; nor any ſatisfactory account of thoſe 
who laboured principally with them, and, after them, in giv- 
ing a permanent and ſtable form to this community. For * 

. accoun 
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ly had that happy revolution in the ſtate of religion e E N T. 
taken place, when a ſet of men, fond of extremes, 5. . Ii. 
and conſequently diſpoſed to look upon as erro- Par I. 


neous whatever had hitherto been taught and pro- 
feſſed in the church of Rome, began to undermine 
the doctrine of -CarrsT's Divinity, and the other 


truths that are connected with ir, and propoſed 


reducing the whole of religion to practical piety 
and virtue. The efforts of theſe men were op- 
poſed with united zeal and vigilance by the Ro- 
miſh, Reformed, and Lutheran churches; and 
their deſigns were ſo far diſconcerted, as to pre- 
vent their forming themſelves and their followers 
into a regular and permanent ſect. So early as the 
year 1524, the divinity of CHRIST was openly de- 
nied by Lewis HeTzer, one of the wandering 
and fanatical Anabaptiſts, who, about three years 
afterwards, was. put to death at Conflance [z]. 
There were not wanting among the firſt Anabap- 


tiſts, ſeveral perſons who entertained the opinions 


of HerTzER; though it would be manifeſtly un- 


accounts we have of the Socinians, and their principal doctors, 


from HoRN BECK (1), CaLovivs (2), CLopPPENBURG (3), 

Sax DIUS (4), LUBlENIEC1US (5), and LaUuTERBACH (6), 
are far from being proper to ſatisfy the curioſity of thoſe, 
who defire ſomething more than a vague and ſuperticial know- 
ledge of this matter. 'The Hiſtory of Socinianiſm, that was pub- 


iſhed at Paris by LA MI in the year 1723, is a wretched com- 


uation from the moſt common-place writers on that ſubject; 
it is alſo full of errors, and is loaded with a variety of matters 
that have no ſort of relation to the hiſtory of Soctnus, or to 
the doctrine he taught. The very learned and laborious La 
Crozg promiſed in his Diſertations Hiftoriques, tom. i. p. 142. 
a complete Hiſtory of Socinianiſm, from its origin to the pre- 
ſent times, but did not fulfil this intereſting engagement. 
[z] SaNDII Bibliotheca Anti-Trinitar.— Jo. Bar T. Or- 
ius, Annal. Anabaptiſl. p. 50.—BRrEITiINGERL Muſeum Hel- 
veticum, tom. v. p. 391. tom. vi. p. 100. 479. 


(1) In his Socinianiſm. Con futat. vol. i.— (2) In his Opera Anti-Sociniani, 
3) In his Uifſertat. de origine et progreſſu Socinianiſmi, om. ii opp.— 
(4) in his Bibliotbeca Anti- Trinitariorum.— “ 5) In his Hiferia Reforma- 
tionis Polenicæ.— — 6) In his Ariano-Seciniſmus, publiſned in German at 
Francfort in the year 1725. 
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CENT, fair to lay theſe opinions to the charge of the whole 
gc x. community. But it was not only from that quarter 
Paz 7 II. that erroneous opinions were propagated in relation 
to the points already mentioned; others ſeemed to 


Michael 
$crvetus, 


have been ſeized with the contagion, and it mani- 
feſted itſelf from. day to day in ſeveral countries. 
Joann Cameanus, a native of Juliers, diſſeminated 
at Wittemberg and other places, various tenets of 
an heretical aſpect; and taught, among other 
things, that the Son was inferior to the Father, 
and that the Holy Ghoſt was not the title of a divine 
perſon, but a denomination uſed to denote the nature 
of the Father and of the Son; and thus did this 
innovator revive, in a great meaſure, the errors 
of the ancient Arians [a]. A doctrine of a ſimilar 
kind was propagated, in the year 1530, in Swit- 
zerland, Aug ſburgh, and among the Griſons, by a 
perſon, whoſe name was CLaupivs, who, by his 
oppoſition to the doctrine of CHRIST's divinity, 
excited no ſmall commotions in theſe countries |], 
But none of theſe new teachers were ſo far encou- 
raged by the number of their followers, or the in- 
dulgence of their adverſaries, as to be in a condi- 
tion to form a regular ſect. | 

IV. The attempts of Micnatr Servepe [cl, 
or SERVETUS, a Spaniſh phyſician, were much 


[a] See the Diſſertation de Joh. Campano, Anti-Trinitario, in 


the Amonitates Literariæ of the very learned 8ScuELHORNIUs, 
tom. xi. p. 1—92. 

[5] See SenkLHORNII Diſert. Epiſtol. de Mino Celſo Senenſi 
Claudio item Allobrage, homine Fanatico et SS. Trinitatis hole, 
Uine 1748, in 4to.—]Jac. BrertTinGerI Muſeum Flelwelic. 
rom. vii. p. 667.— Jo. HALLERvus, Epifeol. in Jo. Cox RAD. 
FuxsLliIx, Centuria Epiſtolar. Viror. Eruditor. p. 140. 

Lc] By taking away the laſt ſyllable of this name (I mean the 
Spaniſh termination ge) there remains Serve, which, by placing 
differently the letters that compoſe it, makes Reves. SxrveT v8 
aſſumed this latter name in the title-pages of all his books. 

He allo called himſelf ſometimes Michael Villanowanus, or Vil- 
lanowanus alone, after the place of his nativity, omitting the 
name of his family. | | 


=. more 
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more alarming to thoſe who had the cauſe of true e E M r. 
religion at heart, than the feeble: and impotent s, «GA 
efforts of the innovators now mentioned. This PAY. 
man, who has made ſuch a noiſe in the world, was 
born at Yilla Nueva, in the kingdom of Arragon, 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the ſuperiority of his 
genius, and had made a conſiderable progreſs in 
various branches of ſcience. In the years 1531 and 
1532, he publiſhed, in Latin, his Seven books con- 
cerning the errors that are contained in the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and his Two Dialogues on the ſame 
ſubject, in which he attacked, in the moſt auda- 
cious manner, the ſentiments adopted by far the 
greateſt part of the Chriſtian church, in relation 
to the Divine Nature, and a Trinity of perſons in 
the Godhead. Some years after this he travelled 
into France, and, after a variety of adventures, 
ſettled at Vienne in Daupbinẽ, where he applied 
himſelf, with ſucceſs, to the practice of phyſic. 
It was here, that, letting looſe the reins of his 
warm and irregular imagination, he invented that 
ſtrange ſyſtem of theology, which was printed, in 
a clandeſtine manner, in the year 1553, under the 
title of Chriſtianity reſtored. The man ſeemed to be 
ſeized with a paſſion for reforming (in his way), 
and many things concurred to favour his deſigns, 
fuch as the fire of his genius, the extent of his 
learning, the power of his eloquence, the ſtrength 
of his reſolution, the obſtinacy of his temper, and 
an external appearance, at leaſt, of piety, that 
rendered all the reſt doubly engaging. Add to 
all this, the protection and friendſhip of many 
perſons of weight, in France, Germany, and Italy, 
which SzrveTus had obtained by his talents and 
abilities both natural and acquired; and it will | 
appear that few innovators have ſet out with a . 
better proſpect of ſucceſs. But, notwithſtanding 1 
theſe ſignal advantages, all his views were totally Py 
diſappointed by the vigilance and ſeverity of 
| CALVINg 
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Carvin, who, when SEeRveTus had eſcaped from 
his priſon at Vienne, and was paſſing through Swit- 
zerland, in order to ſeek refuge in Taly, cauſed 


1 him to be apprehended at Geneva, in the year 


1553, and had an accuſation of blaſphemy brought 


againſt him before the council [4]. The iſſue of 


this accuſation was fatal to SERVETUS, who, ad- 
hering reſolutely to the opinions he had embraced, 
was, by a public ſentence of the court, declared an 
obſtinate heretic, and, in conſequence thereof, 
condemned to the flames. For it is obſervable, 
that, at this time, the ancient laws that had been 
enacted againſt heretics by the emperor Frepe- 
RIC II., and had been fo frequently renewed after 
his reign, were ſtill in vigour at Geneva. It muſt, 
however, be acknowledged, that this learned and 
ingenious ſufferer was worthy of a better fate; 
though it is certain, on the other hand, that his 
faults were neither few nor. trivial ; ſince it is well 
known, that his exceſſive arrogance was accom- 
panied with a malignant and contentious ſpirit, 
an invincible obſtinacy of temper, and a conſider- 
able portion of fanaticiſm [el. | 
V. The 


KF [4] This accuſation was brought againſt SzxveTus by 
a perſon, who lived in CaLvin's family as a ſervant; and 
this circumſtance diſpleaſed many. 

07 [e] Dr. Mos nEIM refers the reader here, in a note, to 
an ample and curious hiſtory of SER VENUS, compoſed by him 
in the German language, of which the firſt edition was pub- 
liſhed at Helmſtadt, in 4to, in the year 1748, and the ſecond, 
with conſiderable additions, at the ſame place, the year fol- 
lowing. "Thoſe who are not acquainted with the German 
language, will find a full account of this ſingular man, and of 
his extraordinary hiſtory, in a Latin diſſertation, compoſed 
under the inſpection of Dr. Mos nEIu, and publiſhed at Helm- 
fladt under the following title: Hiſforia Michaelis Serweli, 
quam, Prafide Jo. Laur. Moſheimeo, Abbate, &c. placido Docto- 
rum examini publice exponit HEnRIiCUs AB ALLWAER DEX. 
There is an accurate hiſtory of this unhappy man in the firſt 
volume of the work, entitled, Memoirs of Literature, contain- 
ing a Weekly Account of the State of Learning, both at mo _ 

auroads 
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V. The religious ſyſtem that Szrverus had CENT, 
ſtruck out, of a wild and irregular fancy, was, in- 5, n. 


deed, ſingular in the higheſt degree. The greateſt P =» 1. 


part of it was a neceſſary conſequence of his pecu- 


— 
The doc- 


liar notions concerning the «xiverſe, the nature of ine of 
God, and the nature of things, which were equally ent. 


ſtrange and chimerical. Thus it is difficult to 
unfold, in a few words, the doctrine of this un- 
happy man; nor, indeed, would any detail ren- 
der it intelligible in all its branches. He took it 
into his head that the true and genuine doctrine 
of CHRIST had been entirely loſt, even before the 
council of Nice; and he was, moreover, of opi- 
nion, that it had never been delivered with a ſuf- 
ficient degree of preciſion and perſpicuity in any 
period of the church. To theſe extravagant aſ- 
ſertions he added another ſtill more ſo, even that 
he himſelf had received a commiſſion from above 
to reveal anew this divine doctrine, and to explain 
it to mankind. His notions with reſpect to the 
Supreme Being, and a Trinity of perſons in the 
Godhead, were obſcure and chimerical beyond all 
meaſure,- and amounted in general to the follow- 


a 


abroad. This was compoſed by Monſieur pz 1a Roc RE, and 
was afterwards augmented by him, and tranſlated into French 
in his Bibliothegue Angloiſe, tom. ii. part I. article vii. p. 76.— 
There is alſo an account of SeRveTvus given by Mackenzie, 
in the firſt volume of his Lives and Character: of the moſt eminent 
Writers of the Scots nation, which was publiſhed at Edinburgh in 
the year 1708. To theſe we may add An Impartial Hiſtory of 
SERVETUS, &c. written by an anonymous author, and pub- 
liſhed at London in 1724. 

It is impoſſible to juſtify the conduct of Carvin in the caſe 
of SeERvETuUs, whoſe death will be an indelible reproach upon 
the character of that great and eminent Reformer. The only 
thing that can be alleged, not to efface, but to diminiſh his 
crime, is, that it was no eaſy matter for him to diveſt himſelf 
at once of that perſecuting ſpirit, which had been fo lon 
nouriſhed and ftrengthened by the popiſk religion in which he 
was educated. It was a remaining portion of the ſpirit of po- 
pery in the breaſt of CaLvin that kindled his unchriſtian zeal 
| againſt the wretched SERVETUS, | 

ing 
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ing propoſitions: © That the Deity, before the crea- 


tion of the world, had produced within himſelf 
« two per/onal repreſentations, or manners of exiſt- 
« ence [F], which were to be the medium of inter- 
« courſe between him and mortals, and by whom, 
*« conſequently, he was to reveal his will, and to 
ce diſplay his mercy and beneficence to the children 
« of men; that theſe two repreſentatives were the 
« Word and the Holy Ghoſt; that the former was 
« united to the man CHRIST, who was born of 
ce the Virgin Maxx by an omnipotent act of the 
cc divine will; and that, on this account, CRHRIST 
« might be properly called God; that the Holy 
ce Fpirit directed the courſe, and animated the 
« whole ſyſtem of nature; and more - eſpecially 
« produced in the minds of men wiſe councils, 
« virtuous propenſities, and divine feelings; and, 
« finally, that theſe two Repreſentations were to 
«. ceaſe after the deſtruction of this terreſtrial 


globe, and to be abſorbed into the /ub/tance of 


te the Deity, from whence they had been formed.” 
This is, at leaft, a general ſketch of the doctrine 
of SERVETUS, who, however, did not always ex- 
plain his ſyſtem in the ſame manner, nor take any 
pains to avoid inconſiſtencies and contradictions; 
and who frequently expreſſed himſelf in ſuch am- 
biguous terms, that it is extremely difficult to learn 
from them his true ſentiments. His ſyſtem of 
morality agreed in many .circumſtances with that 
of the Anabaptiſts; whom he alſo imitated in cen- 


ſuring, with the utmoſt ſeverity, the cuſtorn of 


Infant- Baptiſm... 

VI. The pompous plans of Reformation, that 
had been formed by SERvETrus, were not only diſ- 
concerted, but even fell into oblivion, after the 


IF [//] Theſe reprgſentations, or manners of exiſtence, Sk u- 
VETUs allo called economies, diſpenſations, diſpoſitions, &c. for 
he often changed his terms in unfolding his vifionary ſyſtem. 


death 
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death of their author. He was, indeed, according C E N T, 
to vulgar report, ſuppoſed to have left behind 3, i. 
him a conſiderable number of diſciples; and we Peri. 
find in the writings of the doctors of this century, 
many complaints and apprehenſions that. ſeem to 
confirm this ſuppoſition, and would perſuade us, 
that SzrveTus had really founded a ſect; yer, 
when this matter 1s attentively examined, there 
will appear juſt reaſon to doubt, whether this man 
left behind. him any one perſon that might pro- 
perly be called his true diſciple. For thoſe who 
were denominated Servetians by the theological 
writers of this century, not only differed from 
SERVETVUS in many points of doctrine, but alſo 
varied widely from him in his doctrine of the 
Trinity, which was the peculiar and diſtinguiſhing 
point of his theological fyſtem. VALENTIXE 
GENTI1L1sS, a Neapolitan, who ſuffered death at 
Bern, in the year 1566, adopted the Arian hypo- 
theſis, and not that of SzrveTus, as many wri- 

ters have imagined ; for his only error conſiſted 
in this, that he conſidered the Son, and the Holy 
Ghoſt, as ſubordinate to the Father [ g]. Nearly 
allied to this, was the doctrine of MarTHEW 
GRIBZALDI, a lawyer, whom a timely death, in 
the year 1566, ſaved from the ſeverity of an eccle- 
ſiaſtical tribunal, that was ready to pronounce 
ſentence againſt him on account of his errors; 
for he ſuppoſed the divine nature divided into three 
eternal ſpirits, which were diſtinguiſhed from each 
other, not only by number, but alſo by ſubordina- 
tion [BJ. It is not ſo eaſy to determine the par- 


ſz] See BAY LE's Dictionary, at the article GEN TILISs.— N 
Seon. Hiſt. de Geneve, livr. iii. tom. ii. p. 80.— SAN DTI S 
Biblioth. Anti-Trinit. p. 26.—LAMu , Hifteire du Socinianiſme, 1 
part II. ch. vi. p. 251. —- Fus L. Reformations Beytrage, tom. v. 1 

„381. | 11 
* þ] SAN DII Biblicth, Anti-Trinit, p. 17,—Lawr, loc. cit. WAN. 
part II. ch. vii. p. 257.—SPON, loc. cit. tom. ii. p. 85. not. — 1 
Harzzus, in Myſeo Tigurino, tom. ii. p. 114. 
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N ticular charge that was brought againſt ALciar, a 
Sec n. 11, native of Piedmont, and SYLVESTER T'ELLIUS, who 
PazT IL. were baniſhed from the city and territory of Ge- 
neva, in the year 1559; nor do we know, with 
any degree of certainty, the errors that were em- 
braced by ParuTa, LEonaRD1, and others [i], 
who were ranked among the 'followers of Sexve- 
us. It is, however, more than probable, that none 


of the perſons now mentioned were the diſciples 


of ServeTus, or adopted the hypotheſis of that 

viſionary innovator. The ſame thing may be af- 

firmed with reſpect to Gonrsrvs, who is ſaid to 

have embraced the doctrine of that unhappy man, 

and to have introduced it into Poland [&]; for, 

though he maintained ſome opinions that really re- 

ſembled it in ſome of its points; yet his manner of 

explaining the myſtery of the Trinity was totally 
different from that of SERVRTVUs. 

Erroneous VII. It is evident that none of the perſons, now 


C_— mentioned, profeſſed that form or ſyſtem of theo- 
of Socini- | | 
1 , 
_ i] For-an account of theſe, and other perſons of the ſame 
Claſs, ſee Sax Dius, Lamy, and alſo LuBigexnigcivs, his 
Hiſtoria Reformai. Polonice, lib. ii. cap. v. p. 96.— There is a 
particular and ample account of ALciar given by BAY E, in 
the firſt volume of his Dictionary; ſee alſo Syon, loc. cit. tom. ii. 
p. 85, 86. 6 #7 "4 
10 This is afirmed upon the authority of WissowaT1us 
and LU BIENIEC TUS; but the very words of the latter will be 


ſufficient to ſhew us upon what grounds. Theſe words (Hit. 


fententiam de pre-eminentia patris in patriam attulit, eamque nou 
diſ/mulavit, i. e. God Es Ius introduced into Poland the opinion 
embraced by SERVETUS i relation to the pre-eminence of the Father, 
and was by no means ſtudious to conceal it. Who now does not 
ſee, that, if it was the pre-eminence of the Father that Go- 
NESIVUS maintained, he mult have differed conſiderably from 
SeRvVETUs, whoſe doctrine removed all real diſtinction in the 
divine nature? The reader will do well to conſult Sa x D 
(loc. cit. p. 40.) concerning the ſentiments of Gox xs Ius; ſince 
it is from this writer, that Lamy has borrowed the greateſt 
part of what he has advanced in his Hiftoire de Socinianiſine, 
tom. ii. chap. x. p. 278. | 


logical 


Reformat. Polon. cap. vi. p. 111.) are as follows: 1s Servett 
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logical doctrine, that is properly called Socinianiſm, e E x r. 


the origin of which is, by the writers of that ſect 


3 


XVI. 
S ger. III. 


dated from the year 1546, and placed in Taly. Par I. 


Theſe writers tell us, that, in this very year, 
above forty perſons eminently diſtinguiſhed by 
their learning and genius, and ſtill more by their 
generous zeal for truth, held ſecret aſſemblies, at 
different times, in the territory of Venice, and par- 
ticularly at Vicenza, in which they deliberated 
concerning a general reformation of the received 


ſyſtems of religion, and, in a more eſpecial man- 


ner, undertook to refute the peculiar doctrines 
that were afterwards publicly rejected by the So- 
cinians, They tell us further, that the principal 
members of this clandeſtine ſociety, were LÆLI- 
vs, Socinus, ALCIAaT, Ocyinus, PARU rA, and 
GenTI1L1sS; that their deſign was divulged, and 
their meetings diſcovered, by the temerity and 
imprudence of ſome of their affociates ; that two 
of them were apprehended and put to death; 
while the reſt, being diſperſed, ſought a refuge in 
Switzerland, Germany, Moravia, and other coun- 
tries, and that Socixus, after having wandered 
up and down in ſeveral parts of Europe, went into 


Poland, firſt in the year 1551, and afterwards in 


1558, and there ſowed the ſeeds of his doctrine, 
which, in proceſs of time, grew apace, and pro- 
duced a rich and abundant harveſt [/]. Such is 


[1] See the Bibliotheca Anti-T rinit. p. 18 & 25. of Sax pus, 
who mentions ſome writings that are ſuppoſed to have been 
publiſhed by the clandeſtine ſociety of pretended Reformers at 
Venice and Vicenza; though the truth of this ſuppoſition is ex- 
tremely dubious ;—-Anpr. WissowaTt1 Narratio quemodo in 


Polonia Reformati ab Unitariis feparati ſunt, which is ſubjoined ' 


to the Biblioth. of SANDIUS, p. 209, 210.—The reader ma 
likewiſe conſult LVRIENIECIUs, Hiftor. Reformat. Polon. lib. ii. 
cap. i. p. 38. who intimates, that he took this account of the 
origin of Socinianiſm from the manuſcript Commentaria of 
Bu Dzix us, and his Life of Lz:11vs Socinus. See allo Sam, 
PRzircovius, in Vita Socini. 5 


the 
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CENT, the account of the origin of Socinianiſm, that is 


XVI 


Ster. 


111. generally given by the writers of that ſet. To 


Paz7T 1, aſſert that it is, in every circumſtance, fictitious 


and falſe, would perhaps be going too far; but, 
on the other hand, it is eaſy to demonſtrate that 


the ſyſtem of religion, commonly called Socinianiſn, 


was neither invented nor drawn up in thoſe meet- 
ings at Venice and Vicenza that have now been 
mentioned | x]. 


Lu] See GusTav. GEORG. ZELTNERT Hiſtoria Crypto- 
Socinianiſmi Altorfini, cap. ii. I xli. p. 321. note.—This writer 
ſeems to think that the inquiries that have hitherto been made 
into this affair are by no means ſatisfactory; and he therefore 


wiſhes that ſome men of learning, 2 to the taſk, would 
examine the ſubject anew.— This, indeed, were much to be 


wiſhed. In the mean time, I ſhall venture to offer a few 
obſervations, which may perhaps contribute to caſt ſome light 
upon this matter. That there was, in reality, ſuch a ſociety 
as is mentioned in the text, is far from being improbable. 
Many circumſtances and relations prove ſufficiently, that im- 
mediately after the Reformation had taken place in Germany, 
ſecret aſſemblies were held, and meaſures propoſed, in ſeveral 


. Provinces that were ſtill under the juriſdiction of Rome, with 


a view to combat the errors and ſuperſtition of the times. It 
is alſo, in a more eſpecial manner, probable, that the terri- 
tory of Yenice was the ſcene of theſe deliberations ; fince it 
is well known, that a great number of the Venetians at this 
time, though they had no perſonal attachment to LuTHzs, 
approved, nevertheleſs, of his deſign of reforming the corrupt 
ſtate of religion, and wiſhed well to every attempt that was 
made to reſtore Chriſtianity to its native and primitive ſim- 
plicity. It is farther highly credible, that theſe aſſemblies 
were interrupted and diſperſed by the vigilance of the 2 
emiſſaries, that ſome of their members were apprehended and 
put to death, and that the reſt ſaved themſelves by flight. All 
this is probable enough; but it is extremely improbable, nay 
utterly incredible, that all the perſons, who are ſaid to have 
been preſent at theſe aſſemblies, were really ſo. And I there- 
Fore adopt willingly the opinion of thoſe who affirm, that ma- 
ny perſons, who, in after-times, diſtinguiſhed themſelves from 
the multitude by oppoſing the doctrine of Trinity in Uni!y, 


were conſidered as members of the Venetian ſociety, by igno- 


rant writers, who looked upon that ſociety as the ſource and 


nurſery of the whole Unitarian ſect. It is certain, for in- 


Rance, that Oc HIN us is erroneouſly placed among the * f 
| : . 8 is 


VIII. While, 
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VIII. While, therefore; we reject this inaccu- e l u r. 


rate account of the matter under conſideration, it 5, * FW 


18 PART II. 


| Fe 3 . | | - The real 
bers of the famous ſociety now mentioned; for, not to inſiſt origin of 


upon the circumſtance, that it is not ſufficiently clear whether Socinian- 
he was really a Socinian or not, it appears undeniably, from iſm. 
the Annales Capucinorum of Boverivs, as well as from other 
unqueſtionable teſtimonies; that he left 7zaly. fo early as the 
year 1543, and went from thence to Geneva, See a ſingular 
ook, entitled, La Guerre Seraphigue, ou Þ Hiftaire, des perils 
u conrus JA Barbe des Capuchins, livr. wi. p. 191. 216. 
hat I have ſaid of Ocurtnus may be confidently affirmed 
with reſpect to Lzri1ius Socinvs, who, though reported to 
have been at the head of the ſociety now under conſideration, 
was certainly never preſent at auy of its meetings. For how 
can we ſuppoſe that a young man, only one-and-twenty years 
old, would leave the place of his nativity, repair to Venice or 
. Vicenza, and that without any other view than the pleaſure of 
| diſputing freely on certain points of religion“? Or how could 
it happen, that a youth of ſuch unexperienced years ſhould 
acquire ſuch a high degree of influence and authority, as to 
obtain the firſt rank, and the principal direction, in an afſem- 
bly compoſed of ſo many eminently learned and ingenious 
men? Beiides, from the Life of L=L1vs, which is ſtill extant; 
and from other teſtimonies of good authority, it is eaſy to 
ſhew, that it was the defire of improvement, and the hope of 
being aided, in his inquiries after truth, by the converſation of 
learned men in foreign nations, that: induced him to leave 
Ttaly, and not the apprehenſion of perſecution and death, as 
- ſome have imagined. It is alſo certain, that he returned into 
his native country afterwards, and; in the year 1551, remained 
- ſome time at Sienna, while his father lived at Bologna. See his 
letter to BVI LIN GER, in tbe Miſeum Helweticum, tom. v. p. 489. 
Nou ſurely it cannot eaſily be imagined, that a man in his — 
would return to a country from whence, but a few years before, 
he had been obliged to fly, in order to avoid the terrors of a 
barbarous inquiſition and a violent death. © "2M 
But, waving this queſtion for a moment, let us ſuppoſe all 
the accounts, we have from the Socinians, concerning this 
famous aſſembly of Venice and Vicenza, and the members of 
which it was compoſed, to be trie and exact; yet it remains 
to be proved, that the Socinian ſyſtem of doctrine was invented 
and drawn up in that aſſembly. This the Socinian writers 
maintain; and this, as the caſe appears to me, may be ſafely 
F I ® Is ſuch a ſuppoſition really ſo abſurd ? Is not a ſpirit of en'huſfaſm, 
-J = * an uncommon degree of zeal, adequate to the production of ſuch za 
a e 1 ” " 


Yor. IV. 675 42 denied. 
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CENT. is incumbent upon us to ſubſtitute a better in its 
8. ad and, indeed, the origin and progreſs of the 
Pax Il. Socinian doctrine ſeem eaſy to be traced out by 
ſuch as are acquainted with the hiſtory of the 
church during this century. There were certain 
ſects and doctors, againſt whom the zeal, vigilance, 
and feverity of Catholics, Lutherans, and Calvin- 
iſts, were united, and, in oppoſing whoſe ſettle- 
ment and progreſs, theſe three communions, for- 
getting their diſſenſions, joined their moſt vi- 
| gorous counſels and endeavours, The objects of 


| denied. For the Socinian doctrine is undoubtedly of much 
| later date than this aſſembly; it alſo paſſed through different 
hands, and was, during many years, reviewed and corrected 
by men of learning and genius, and thus underwent various 
Changes and improvements before it was formed into a regular, 
permanent, and connected ſyſtem. To be convinced of this, 
| it will be ſufficient to caſt an eye upon the opinions, doctrines, 
| and reaſonings, of ſeveral of the members of the famous ſo- 
= - Ciety, ſo often mentioned; which vary in ſuch a ſtriking man- 
ner, as ſhew manifeſtly that this ſociety had no fixed views, nor 
had ever agreed upon any conſiſtent form of doctrine. We 
learn, moreover, from many circumſtances in the life and tranſ- 
X | actions of L LIS Socix us, that this man had not, when he 
| left Italy, laid the plan of a regular ſyſtem of religion; and it 
is well known, that, for many years afterwards, his time was 
' ſpent in doubting, inquiring, and diſputing ; and that his ideas 
of religious matters were extremely fluctuating and unſettled. 
So that it ſeems probable to me, that the man died in this ſtate 
- of heſitation and uncertainty, before he had reduced his 
notions to any conſiſtent form. As to GaIBAL DI and Al- 
'-CIAT, who have been already mentioned, it is manifeſt that 
- they inclined towards the Arian ſyſtem, and did not entertain be 
- ſuch low ideas of the perſon and dignity of Jesus CHAISr, WI 
as thoſe that are adopted among the Socinians. From all this TI 
it appears abundantly evident, that theſe Italian Reformers, if 
their famous ſociety ever exiſted in reality (which IL admit here | 
as 2 probable "ſuppoſition rather than as à fact ſufficiently at? MF ref 
teſted) were diſperſed and "obliged to ſeek: their ſafety in a mn 
voluntary exile, before they had agreed about any regular chi 
ſyſtem of religious doctrine. So that this account of the origin tin 
of Sbcinianiſm is rather imaginary than real, though it has been -- 
inconſiderately adopted by many writers. FuEsLIx has al. 
leged ſeveral arguments againſt it in his German work, entitled 
Reformations Beytragen, tom. iii. p. 327. dl E 


tin& congregation or ſect [x]. Theſe founders 
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their common averſion, were the Anabaptiſts, and CENT. 
thoſe who denied the Divinity of Cukisr, and 5, . 
a Trinity of Perſons in the Godhead. To avoid the Pa 7 Il. 


unhappy conſequences of ſuch a formidable op- 


poſition, great numbers of both claſſes retired in- 


to Poland, from this perſuaſion, that in a country 
whoſe inhabitants were paſſionately fond of free- 
dom, religious liberty could not fail to find a re- 

ge. However, on their firſt arrival, they pro- 
ceeded with circumſpection and prudence, and 
explained their ſentiments with much caution 
and a certain mixture of diſguiſe, not knowing 
ſurely what might happen, nor how far their opi- 
nions would be treated with indulgence. Thus 
they lived in peace and quiet during ſeveral years, 
mixed with the Lutherans and Calviniſts, wha 
had already obtained a ſolid ſettlement in Poland, 


and who admitted them into their communion, 


and even into the aſſemblies where their public 
deliberations were held. They were not, how- 
ever, long ſatisfied with this ſtate of conſtraint, 
notwithſtanding the privileges with which it was 
attended; but, having inſinuated thernſelves into 
the friendſhip of ſeveral noble and opulent fami- 
lies, they began to act with more ſpirit, and even 
to declare, in an open manner, their oppoſition 
to certain doctrines that were generally received 
among Chriſtians. Hence aroſe violent conteſts 
between them and the Swiſs, or Reformed churches, 
with which they had been principally connected. 


Theſe diſſenſions drew the attention of the go- 
vernment, and occaſioned, in the year 1565, a 
reſolution of the diet of Petrikow, ordering the 


innovators to ſeparate themſelves from the 
churches already mentioned, and to form a diſ- 


of 


[z] Lawy, Hiſtoire 1 Socinianifme, part I. chap. vi. &c. 
p. 16,—-ST0O1x11 Epitome Originis Uuitariorum in Polonia, apud 
| | K k 2 SANDIUM, 
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The HisroRv of the SocixIAxs. 


9 of the Socinian church were commonly called 
srer 11, Pinczovians, from the town in which the heads 
Parr. of their ſect reſided. Hitherto, indeed, they had 


—— ————— 


The pro- 
greſs of So- 
einianiſm. 


\ 


not carried matters ſo far as they did afterwards ; 
for they profeſſed chiefly the Arian doctrine con- 
cerning the divine nature, maintaining that the 
Son and the Holy Ghoſt were two diſtinct natures, 
begotten by God the Father, and ſubordinate to 
him [9]. | 9 907 

IX. The Unitarians, being thus ſeparated from 
the other religious ſocieties in Poland, had many 
difficulties to encounter, both of an internal and 


external kind. From without, they were threat- 


ened with a formidable proſpect ariſing from the 
united efforts of Catholics, Lutherans, and Cal- 
viniſts, to cruſh their infant ſect. From within, 
they dreaded the effects of inteſtine diſcord, which 
portended the ruin of their community before 
it could arrive at any meaſure of ſtability or 
conſiſtence. This latter apprehenſion was too well 
grounded; for, as yet, they had agreed upon no 
regular ſyſtem of principles, which might ſerve 
as a centre and bond of union. Some of them 
choſe to perſevere in the doctrine of the Arians, 


SANDIUM, p. 183.— GBgORG. SCHOMANNI Teftamentum, 
apud eundem, p. 194.— Ax DR. WIS Sw AT TUS de Separatione 
Unitar. a Reformatis, ibid. p. 211, 212.,—LUBIENIECIUS, 
Hiſtor. Reformat. Polonicæ, Ib. ii. cap. vi. p. 111. cap. viii. 
p. 144. lib. iii. cap. i. p. 159. 

100 This will appear abundantly evident to all ſuch as con- 
ſult, with a proper degree of attention, the writers mentioned 
in the preceding note. It is unqueſtionably certain, that all 
thoſe, who then called themſelves Unitarian Brethren, did not 
entertain the ſame ſentiments concerning the Divine Nature. 
Some of the moſt eminent doors of that ſect adopted the no- 
tions relating to the per/on and dignity of CHRIST, that were, 


in after- times, peculiar to the Socinians ; the greateſt part of 
them, however, embraced the Arian ſyſtem, and affirmed, that 


our bleſſed Saviour was created before the formation of the 
world, by God the Father, to whom he was much inferior, 
nevertheleſs, in dignity and perfection. 


8 84 and 
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and to proceed no further; and theſe were called c E N T, 
Farnovians [p]. Others, more adventurous, went 3, ***: 
much greater lengths, and attributed to CHRIST Parr 1, 
almoſt no other rank or dignity than thoſe of a 
divine meſſenger, and of a true prophet. A 
third claſs, diſtinguiſhed by the denomination of 
Buaneians [q], went ſtill further; declaring that 
Jzsus CHRIST was born in an ordinary way, 4c- 

cording to the general law of nature, and thar, 

conſequently, he was no proper object of divine 

worſhip or adoration [r]. There were alſo among 

theſe people ſeveral fanatics, who were deſirous 
of introducing into the ' ſociety the diſcipline. of 

the enthuſiaſtic Anabaptiſts; ſuch as a commu- 

nity of goods, an equality of ranks, and other 

abſurdities of the ſame nature [5s]. Such were the 

diſagreeable and perilous circumſtances in which 

the Unitarians were placed, during the infancy of 

their ſet, and which, no doubt, rendered their 

ſituation extremely critical and perplexing. Bur 

they were happily extricated out of theſe diffi- 

culties by the dexterity and reſolution of certain 

of their doctors, whoſe efforts were crowned with 

ſingular ſucceſs, on account of the credit and 

influence they had obtained in Poland. Theſe 

Unitarian doctors ſuppreſſed, in a little time, the 

factions that threatened the ruin of their commu- 

nity, erected flouriſhing congregations at Cracow, 

Lublin, Pinczow, Luck, Smila [t] (a town belong- 


te ei For a more particular account of the Farnovians, ſee 
S xxu. of this chapter. 

] See the part of this chapter referred to in the pre- 
ceding vote. 
[e] Viia Andr. Wiſſwatii in Saxo Biblioth, Anti-Trin, 
p- 226.—As alſo Sanpivs in Simone Budnzo, p. 54. 

[5] LusBieniecit H. Reform. Polon. lib. iii. cap. xii. 
240. | 
: {:] MazxTt. ApzLT, Hiſteria Arianiſmi Smiglienſis, Ged. 
1741, in 8vo. | 
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The HISTORY of the SOcInNtans, 


CENT. ing to the famous Dupita [4],) and in ſeveral 


XVI. 
Scr. III. 


other places both in Poland and Lithuania, and 
pA H. obtained the privilege of printing their produc- 


tions, and thofe of their brethren, without moleſt- 


ation or reſtraint [w]. All theſe advantages were 


crowned by a fignal mark of liberality and muni- 


ficence, they received from Jo. SrenrEntus, pala- 


tine of Padolia, who gave them a ſettlement in the 
city of Racow, which he had himſelf built, in the 


CF fx] This DuptrR, who was certainly one of the moſt 
learned and eminent men of the ſixteenth century, was born at 
Buda, in the year 1533; and after having ſtudied in the moſt 
famous univerſities, and travelled through almoſt all the coun- 
tries of Europe, was named to the biſhoprick of Tinia by the 
Emperor FERDINAND, and made privy counſellor to that 
prince. He had, by the force of his genius, and the ſtudy of 
the ancient orators, acquired ſuch a maſterly and irreſiſtible elo- 
quence, that in all public deliberations he carried every thing 
before him. In the council, where he was ſent in the name of 
the emperor and of the Hungarian clergy, he ſpoke with ſuch 
energy againſt ſeveral abuſes of the church of Rome, and par- 
ticularly againſt the celibacy of the clergy, that the pope, being 
informed tnereof by his legates, ſolicited the emperor to recal 
him. FR DIS AND complied; but, having heard Dud1TH's 
report of what paſſed in that famous council, he approved of 


His conduct, and rewarded him with the biſhoprick of Chonar. 


He afterwards married a maid of honour of the queen of Hun- 
gary, and reſigned his biſhoprick ; the emperor, however, ſtill 
continued his friend and protector. The papal excommunica- 
tion was levelled at his head, but he treated it with contempt. 
Tired of the fopperies and ſuperſtition# of the church of Rome, 
he retired to Cracow, where he embraced the proteſtant religion 


publicly, after having been for a good while its ſecret friend. 


It is faid, that he ſhewed ſome inclination towards the Socinian 
ſyſtem. Some of his friends deny this; others confeſs it, but 
maintain that he afterwards changed his ſentiments in that 
reſpect. He was well acquainted with ſeveral branches of phi- 
Ioſophy and the mathematics, with the ſciences of phyſic, hiſtory, 
theology, and the civil law. He was ſuch an enthuſiaſtical ad- 
mirer of Cicero, that he copied over three times, with his 
own hand, the whole works of that immortal author. He had 
ſomething majeſtic in his figure, and.in the air of his coun- 
tenance. His life was regular and virtuous, his manners ele- 
gant and eaſy, and his benevolence warm and extenſive. 
[w] Sanv11 Bibliotheca Anti-Trin, p. 201. 


year 
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year 1569, in the diſtrict of Sendomir [x], This CEN T. 

extraordinary favour was peculiarly adapted to 2 

better the ſtate of the Unitarians, who were, hi- Pa== il, 

therto, diſperſed far and wide in the midft of their aa 

enemies. And accordingly they now looked upon 

their religious eſtabliſhment as permanent and 

ſtable, and preſumed ſo far upon their good for- 

tune, as to declare Racow the centre of their com- 

munity, where their diſtant and diſperſed mem- 

bers might unite their counſels, and hold their 

deliberations. | | 
X. When they ſaw their affairs in this promi- 4 mg=; 

ſing ſituation, the firſt thing that employed the at- ee 2 

tention and zeal of their doctors and ſpiritual they pro- 

rulers, was a tranſlation of the Bible into the Po- 

Iiſh language, which was accordingly publiſhed 

in the year 1572. They had, indeed, before 

this, a Poliſh verſion of the ſacred writings, which 

they had compoſed, jointly with the Helvetic 

doctors, in the year 1565, while they lived in 

communion with that church. But after the 

breach of that communion, and the order they 

had received to ſeparate themſelves from the Re- 

formed church, this Verſion loſt its credit among 

them, as it did not ſeem proper to anſwer their 

views [y]. Aſter they had finiſhed their new 

Verſion, they drew up a ſummary of their religi- 

ous doctrine, which was publiſhed at Cracow, in 

the year 1574, under the title of Catechiſm, or 

Confeſſion of the Unitarians [Zz]. The ſyſtem of re- 


ligion 


[x] SaND1UsS, loc. citat. p.201.—LUBIENIECIVUS, loc. cit. 

239. | 
5 U See a German work of RI NOGELTAU RR, entitled, Von 
den Pohlniſchen Bibeln, p. 90. 113. 142. in which there is a fur- 
ther account of the Poliſh interpretations of the Bible compoſed 
by Saciniau authors. 

[>] From this little performance, and indeed from it alone, 
we may learn with certainty the true ſtate of the Unitarian 
religion before FausTus Socix us; and, nevertheleſs, I do 


Kk4 not 
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CENT. ligion that is contained in this Catechiſm, is re- 
Szcr. nl. markable for its ſimplicity, and is neither loaded 


ART II. 


with 


not find that it has been ſo mW as once quoted, or even 
mentioned, by any of the Socinian writers, by any hiftorians 
who have given an account of their ſe&, nor yet by any of the 
divines that have drawn the pen of controverſy againſt their 
religious ſyſtem. I am almoſt inclined to believe, that the 
Socinians (when, in proceſs of time, they had gained ground, 
acquired more dexterity m the management of their affairs, 
and drawn up a new, ſpecious, and artful ſummary of their 
doQrine) were potent enough to defire that this primitive 
Catechiſm ſhould .diſappear, that it might not furniſh their 
adverſaries with an occaſion of accuſing them of inconſtancy in 
abandoning the tenets of their anceſtors, nor excite factions 
and diviſions among themſelves, by inducing any of their 
people to complain that they had deviated from the ancient 
fimplicity of their firſt founders. Theſe reaſons, very probably, 
engaged the Socinian doctors to buy up all the copies they 
could find of this original Confefion or Catechiſm, with a view 
to bury it in oblivion. It will not, therefore, he improper to 
give here ſome account of the form and matter of this firſt So- 
Einian Creed, which contained the doctrine of that ſect before 
the Racovian Catechiſm was compoſed. This account will 
throw new light upon a period ang branch of Ecclefiaſtical 
Hittory that are highly intereſting, The original Catechiſm, 
now under confideration, which is extremely rare, has the fol- 
lowing title prefixed to it: Catechiſm or Confe/fion of Faith of 
the Congregation aſſembled in Poland, in the name of Jeſus Chriſt 
aur Lord, auho was 1 N and raiſed from the dead DEUTIR. 
vi. Hear, O Iſrael, the Lord our God is one God Joh x vill. 54. 
It is my Father —of whom ye ſay that he is your God. Printed by 
Alexander Turebinus, born in the year of Chriſt, the Son of God, 
1574, in 12mo (1). We find, by a paſſage, at the end of 
the Preface, that this curious Catechiſm was printed at 
Cracow ; for it is ſaid to have been publiſhed in that city, in 
the year 1574, after the birth of Chrift.. Now it is known that 
the Unitarians had, at that time, a Printing-houſe at Cracow, 
which was, ſoon after, removed to Racow. Alexander T uro- 
binus, who is ſaid to have been the printer of this little pro- 
euRion, is mentioned by SanDivs (in his Biblioth. Anti-T rin. 
P-31.) under the denomination of Ty xop1nczy ck, which he 
(1) The original title runs thus: Catecbeſis et Confeſſio fidei ceetus per Polo. 
piam congregati in nomine Jeſu Chriſti, Domini nftri. crucifixi” et reſuſcitati. 
De ut. vi. Audi. Iſrael, Dominus Deus niſter Deus unus eft, Johannis vu, digit 
elus : Quem vn dicitis veſtrum efſe Deum, eſi pater meus. Typis Ale andi 
Tee, anne nati Jeſu Chriſti, Al Dei, 1574» in 12 mo. | 
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with ſcholaſtic terms nor ſubtile diſcuſſions; but ec xn T, 


it nevertheleſs breathes, in ſeveral places, the 3, . 


CT- III. 


ſpirit Par v li. 


undoubtedly derived from Turobin, a town in the Palatinate of 
Cbelm, in Little or Red Rufſia, which was the place of his na- 
tivity. The author of this Catechiſm was the famous Gzor GE 
SCHOMAN, as has been evidently proved from a piece, enti- 
tled, Schomanni Teſtamentum (2); and other circumſtances, by 
Jo. Aram MuLLERuUs, in his Diſſertation De Unitariorum 
Catacheſi et Confeſſione mnium (3). The Preface, which is com- 
poſed in the name of the whole Congregation, begins with the 
following ſalutation: To all thoſe who thirſt after eternal ſalva- 
tion, the LITTLE and AFFLICTED FLOCK i Poland, which 
is baptized in the name of Feſus of Nazareth, ſendeth greeting : 
praying moſt earneſtly that grace and peace may be ſhed upon them 
7 the one ſupreme God and Father, through his only begotten 

on, our Lord Teſus Chriſt, who was crucified (4). Aſter this 
general ſalutation, the Prefacers give an account of the reaſons 
that engaged them to compole and publiſh this Confeſſion, 
The principal of theſe reaſons was, the reproaches and aſper- 
fions that were caſt upon the Anabaprifts, in ſeveral places; 
from which we learn that, at this time, the denomination of 
Anabaptiſts was given to thoſe who, in after times, were called 
Socinians. The reſt of this Preface is employed in beſeeching 
the reader to be firmly perſuaded, that the deſigns of the Cen- 
gregation are pious and upright, to read with attention, that 
he may judge with diſcernment, and, abandoning the doctrine of 
Babylon, and the condu and converſation of Sodom, to take refuge 


in the ark of Neah, i. e. among the Unitarian Brethren. 


In the beginning of the Catechiſin itſelf, the whole doctrine 
of Chriſtianity is reduced to fix points. The firſt relates to the 
Nature of God, and his Son Jeſus Chrift ; the ſecond to Tuftifi- 
cation; the third to Diſcipline; the fourth to Prayer; the fifth 
to Baptiſm; and the fixth to the Lord's Supper. Theſe fix 
points are explained at length, in the following manner: Each 
point is defined and unfolded, in general terms, in one 
queſtion and anſwer, and is afterwards ſubdivided into its ſe- 
veral branches in various gzeftions and anſwers, in which its 
different parts are illuſtrated, and confirmed by texts of Scrip- 

(2) This Tefament is publiſhed by SaxD1vus, in his Bibliotheca Anti-Trins 

51. 8 
; G) The Difſertation of Mor tx us is to be found in a collection of pieces 


publiſhed by Bax ThoLom Aus under the following title: Fortgeſezten nutz- 
lichen Ammerchungen won allerband Materien, part xxi. p. 788. 
(4) Omnibus ſalutem æternam fitientib»s, gratiam ac pacem ab uno illo altiſſimo 
Deo patre, per unigenitum ejus filum, Deminum nc trum, Jeſum Chriflum cruci- 
m, ex animo precatur COETUS EXIGUUS ET AFFLICTUS per Poloniam, 
in norvine ejuſdem Feju Chrifli Nazarenj baptizatus, 
A Fells 1 | f 
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PART II. 


—— 


The His rOoRY of the SOCINIANS. 


ſpirit of Socinianiſm, and that even in thoſe parts 
of it which its authors look upon as molt import- 
* ant 


ture. From this it appears, at firſt ſight, that the primitive 
ſtate of Socinianiſm was a ftate of real infancy and. weakneſs, 
that its doors were, by no means, diſtinguiſhed by the depth 
or accuracy of their theological knowledge, and that they in- 
ſtructed their flock in a ſuperficial manner, by giving them 
only ſome vague notions of certain leading doctrines and pre- 
cepts of religion. In their definition of the Nature of God, 
with which this Catechiſm begins, the authors diſcover im- 
mediately their ſentiments concerning ]Jesus CnRtsT, by de- 
claring that he, together with all other things, is /«bje to the 
ſupreme Creator of the univerſe. It may alſo be obſerved, as 
a proof of the ignorance or negligence of theſe authors, that, 
in illuſtrating the nature and perfections of the Deity, they 
make not the leaſt mention of 

immenſity, his eternity, his omnipotence, his ommpreſence, his 
ſpiritual „ nor of thoſe other perfections of the divine nature 
that ſurpaſs the comprehenſion of finite minds. Inſtead of 
this, they characterize the Supreme Being only by his w:/ae, 
his immortality, his goodne/s, and unbounded dominion and em- 
pire over the creatures. By this it would ſeem, that, even in 
this early period of Socinianiſm, the rulers of that ſect had 
adopted it as a maxim, that nothing incomprehenſible or myſte- 
rious was to be admitted into their religious ſyſtem.— Their 
erroneous notion concerning IESUS CHRISNH is expreſſed in the 
following terms: Our mediator before the throne of God is a man, 
who wwas formerly promiſed to our fathers by the prophets, and in 
theſe latter days was born of the ſeed of David, and whom God 
the Father, has made Lord and at . that is, the moſt perfect 
Prophet, the maſt holy prieſt, and the moſt triumphant king, by 
whom he created the NEW world (5), by whom he has ſent peace 
upon earth, reflored all things, and reconciled them to himſelf; and 
by whom alſo he has beſtowed eternal life upon his elect; to the 
end that, after the ſupreme God, we ſhould believe in him, adore 
and invoke him, hear his voice, imitate his example, and find, in 


Him, reft to our fouls (6). It is here worthy of note, that, al- 


(5) This expreſſion is remarkable; for theſe doctors maintained, that theſe 
declarations of Scripture, which repreſent the world as formed by Chriſt, do 
not relate to the vifible world, but tothe reſtyration of mankind to virtue and 
happineſs by the Son of God, They invented this interpretation to prevent 
—— obliged to ackaowledge the divine glory and creating power of 

hriſt. 

(6) Ef homo, mediator» nefler apud Deum. patribus olim per prop hetas promiſſus, 
et ultimis tandem temporibus ex Dawidis ſemine natus, quem Deus pater fecit 
Demi um et Cbriſium, bor eli, per fectiſſimum propbetam, ſan&iſſmum ſacerdotem, 
invitfiffimum regem, per quem mundum crea vit, omnia reflauravit, ſecum reconcili- 
evit, pacificcwit. et vitam æternam eleftis ſuis denavit : ut in illum, pot Deum 

altiſſ mum, credamus, illum adorenus, invocemus, audiamus, fre modulo nofiro 
imitamur, et, in illo, requiem animacus noſtris invenianus, 
| though 
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ant and fundamental. Nor will this appear ſur- 
priſing to thoſe who conſider, that the papers of 


LeALivs 


2 they call CarrsT a mot holy prieft, and juſtify this 
title by citations from Scripture, yet they no where explain the 
nature of that prieſtbocd, which they attribute to him. —With 
reſpe& to the Holy Ghoft, they plainly deny his being a vine 
perſon, and repreſent him as nothing more than a divine qua- 
lity, or virtue, as appears from the following ger ab The 
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Holy Ghoft is the energy or perfection of God, whoſe fulneſs Go 


the Father beſtowed upon his only begotten Son, our Lord, that we, 
becoming his adopted children, might receive of his fulneſs (7).— 
They expreſs their ſentiments concerning Juſtification, m the 
enſuing terms: Tu/tification conſiſts in the remiſſion of all our paſt 
fins, through the mere grace and mercy of God, in and by our Lord 
Jus Chriſt, without our merits and works, and in conſequence of a 
tyely faith, as alſo in the certain hope of life eternal, and the 
true and unfeigned amendment of our lives and converſations, 
through the aſſiſtance of the divine ſpirit, to the glory of God the 
Father, and the edification of our neighbours (8). As by this 
inaccurate definition 7u//ification comprehends in it amendment 
and obedience, ſo in the explication of this point our authors 
break in upon the following one which relates to Diſcipline, 
and lay down a ſhort ſummary of moral doctrine, which is 
contained in a few precepts, and expreſſed, for the moſt part, 
in the language of ſcripture. There is this peculiarity in their 
moral injunctions, that they prohibit the taking of oaths and 
the repelling of injuries. As to what regards Ecclefiaſtical Di/- 
cipline, they define it thus: Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline conſiſts in 
calling frequently to the remembrance of every individual, the du- 
ties that are incumbent upon them in admoniſping, firſt privately, 
and afterwards, if this be ineſfectual, in a public manner before 
the avhole congregation, ſuch as have ſinned openly againſt God, or 


. offended their neighbour ; and, laſtly, in excluding from the commu- 


nion of the church the obſtinate and impenitent, that, being thus 
covered with ſhame, they may be led to repentance, or, if they re- 
main unconverted, may be damned eternally (9). By their further 


(7) Spiritus ſanctus oft virtus Dei. cujus plenitudinem dedit Deus pater filio ſus 
unigenito, Dommo noftro, ut ex ejus plenitudine nis adoptivi acciperemus. 

(5) Fuſtificatio e ex mera gratis, er Demim»m noirum Jeſum Chriftum, ſine 
o:eribus et merits noftris, omnium crateritorum peccatorum neſtrarum in viva fide 
remiſſio, vitægue æternæ indub it ata cxpeFario e auxilio ſpiritus Dei vitæ noſtræ 
non fimulata, fed wera co: rect io, ad gloriam Lei putris naſlri et edificationem 
Freximerum neſtrorum. | 

(9) Diſciplina eccleſiaſtica oft 1fficti ſingul rum frequens commemoratio et pecran- 
t am contra Deum vel pro mum primum privata, deinde etiam publica, coram toto 
cet, commoncfactio, denigue p ertinacium a communion? janforum alirnatio, ut 
pudere ſuffuſi con vertantur, aut, fi id nolint, æternum damnentur. 


explication 
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Larius Socinuvs, which he undoubtedly left 
behind him in Poland, were in the hands of many ; 
and that, by the peruſal of them, the Arians, who 
had formerly the upper hand in the community 


of the Unitarians, were engaged to change their 
ſentiments conceraing the nature and mediation of 


CRRIST. 


explication of the point relating to Fcclefraftical Diſcipline, we 
ſee how imperfect and incomplete their notions of that matter 


were. For they treat, in the firſt place, concerning the go- 


vernment of the churcn and its miniſters, whom they divide 
into bi/hops, deacons, elders, and widows. After this, they 
enumerate, at length, the duties of huſbands and wives, old 
and young, parents and children, maſters and ſervants, citizens 
and magiſtrates, poor and rich, and conclude with what re- 
Jates to the admoniſhing of offenders, and their excluſion from 
the communion of the church, in caſe of obſtinate impen:- 
tence. Their ſentiments concerning Prayer are, owl 
ſpeaking, ſound and rational. But in their notion of Baptiſin 
they differ from other Chriſtian churches in this, that they 
make it to conſiſt in immerſion or dipping, and emer/ion or 
riſing again out of the water, and maintain that it ought not 
to be adminiitered to any, but adult perſons, Baptiſm, ſay 
they, is the \immerſion into water, and the emerſion of one who 
believes in the Goſpel and is truly penitent, performed in the name 
of Father, Son, and Holy Gheft, or in the name of Jeſus Chriſt 
alone; by which ſolemn act the perſon baptized publicly acknow- 
ledgeth, that he is cleanſed from all his fins, tbrough the mercy A 
God the Father, by the blood of Chriſt, and the operation of tbe 
Holy Spirit; to the end that, being ingrafied into the body of 
Chrift, he may mortify the old Adam, and be transformed into the 
image of the new and heavenly Adam, in the firm affurance of 
eternal life after the reſurrection (10). The laſt point handled 
in this performance is the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, of 
which the authors give an explication, that will be readily 
adopted by thoſe 25 embrace the doctrine of Zuix GE on 
that head. At the end of this curious Catechiſm there is a 
piece, entitled, Oeconamia Chriſtiana, ſeu Paſtoratus Domeſticus, 
which contain a ſhort inſtruction to heads of families, ſhewing 
them how they ought to proceed in order to maintain and 
increaſe, in their houſes, a ſpirit of piety ; in which alſo their 

(10) Baptiſmus eft bominis Evangelio credentis et peenitentiam agentis in nomine 
Parris, et Fili;, et Spiritus Sanfi, vel in nomine 77 Cbriſti in aguam immer ſio 
et emerſio, qud publice profitetur, ſe gratia Dei Patris, in ſanguine Chriſti, opera 
Spiritus Sandi, ab omnibus peccatis ablutum eſſe, ut, in corpus Chriſti inſertus, 
riortißcet vererem Adamum ei transformetur in Adamem illum cæliſem, certut, jt 
pt reſurrectionem conſequuturum efſe vitam aternam. | Tien 


Cray. IV. The HisTory' of the Socintans. 


CuRISsT [a]. It is true, indeed, that the denomi- 
nation of Socinian was not as yet known. [Thoſe 
who were afterwards diſtinguiſned by this title, 
paſſed in Poland, at the time of which we now 
ſpeak, under the name of Anabaptiſts, becauſe 
they admitted to baptiſm adult perſons only, and 
alſo rebaptized thoſe that joined them from other 
Chriſtian churches [5]. 

XI. The 


devotion is afliſted by forms of prayer, compoſed for morning, 
evening, and other occaſions. 


The copy of this Catechiſm, which is now before me, was 


given, in the year 1680, by MaxTin CHELMIvUs, one of the 
moſt eminent and zealous Socinian doctors, to Mr. Ca risTo- 
PHER HEILIGMIER, as appears by a long inſcription, written 
by the donor, at the end of the book. In this inſcription 
CaHELMIUs promiſes his friend other productions of the ſame 
kind, provided he receives the preſent one kindly, and con- 
cludes with theſe words of St. PauL ; God hath choſen the weak 
things of the world to confound 8 | 

[a] This appears evidently from the following paſſage in 
SCROMAN's Teftamentum (publiſhed by Sa x Ius, in his Bi- 
lioth. Anti-Trin.), p. 194, 195. Sub id fere tempus (A. 1566.) 
ex Rhapſediis Lælii Socini quidam fratres didicerunt, Dei filium 
non eie ſecundam Trinitatis perſonam, patri cotſſentialem et coœ- 
qualem, fed hominum Tefum Chriſtum, ex Spiritu Sano concep- 
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tum, ex Virgine Maria natum, crucifixum, et reſuſcitatum : a guibas 


nos commoniti, ſacras literas perſcrutari, perſuaſi ſumus. Theſe 
words ſhew plainly, that the Unitarians, or Pinczowians, as 
they were ſometimes called, had, before their ſeparation from 
the Reformed church in the year 1565, believed in a Trinity 
of ſome kind or other; and had not gone fo far as totally to 
diveſt Jesvs CHRISY of his divinity. Scnoman, now cited, 
was a doctor of great authority in this ſect; and he tells us, 
himſelf, that, at the diet of Petricoww, in the year 1565, he de- 
fended the unity of God the Father againſt the Reformed, who 
maintained 259 N of a threefold Deity. We learn never- 
theleſs from himſelf, that it was not till the year 1566, that a 
peruſal of the papers of Lx Lius Socinus had engaged him 
to change his 3 and to deny the divine perſonality of 
Chriſt. What then are we to conclude from hence? The 
concluſion is plainly this: that, before the year laſt men- 
tioned, he and his Pincxowvian flock were not Socinians, but 
Arians only. 


[5] This the Unitarians acknowledge, in the Preface of 


their Catechiſm, as we have obſerved above; and it is con- 


firmed 


D ̃ oa. 3, 
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XI. The dexterity and perſeverance of Fausrus 
Socinus gave a new face to the ſect of the Uni- 
tarians, of which he became the zealous and in- 
duſtrious patron. He was a man of true genius, 
but of little learning; firm in his purpoſes, and 
ſteady in his meaſures; much inferior in know- 
ledge to his uncle LæLius, while he ſurpaſſed 
him greatly in courage and reſolution. This emi- 
nent ſectary, after having wandered through ſe- 
veral countries of Europe, ſettled, in the year 1579, 
among the Unitarians in Poland, and at his arrival 
there ſuffered: many vexations and much oppoſi- 
tion from a conſiderable number of perſons, who 
looked upon ſome of his tenets as highly erro- 
neous. And, indeed, it is evident, that the reli- 
gious ſyſtem of FauvsTus Socixus, which he. is 
ſaid to have drawn from the papers of his uncle 
Le#Lrus,. was much leſs remarkable for its ſim- 
Plicity than that of the Unitarians. He triun:phed, 


however, at laſt, over all the difficulties that had 


been laid in his way, by the power of his elo- 


*quence, the ſpirit and addreſs that reigned in his 


compoſitions, the elegance and gentleneſs of his 
manners, the favour and protection of the nobi- 


:lity, which he had acquired by his happy talents 
and accompliſhments, and alſo by ſome lucky hits 
of fortune that favoured his enterprizes. By 


Jeizing the occaſions when it was prudent to yield, 
.and improving the moments that demanded bold 
reſiſtance and firm reſolution, he ſtemmed dexte- 
rouſly and courageouſly the torrent of oppoſition, 
and beheld the Unitarians ſubmitting to his doc- 


firmed by the writer of the Epifola de Vita Andr. Wifowatii, 
which is ſubjoined to the Bibliotheca Anti-Trin. of SAnDivs. 
This writer tells us, that his ſe& were diſtinguiſhed by the de- 
"nominations of Anabapti/is and Arians; but that all other 
Chriſtian communities and individuals in Poland were promiſ- 
cuouſly called Chrxęſciaui, from the word Chrze#/, Which ſig- 
nifies Baptiſm, | 
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trine, which they had before treated with indigna- 
tion and contempt. They, in effect, laid aſide 
all feuds and controyerſies, and formed themſelves 
into one community under his ſuperintendency and 
direction [e]. * 

XII. Thus did Sociwnvs introduce a conſider- 
able change into the ancient Unitarian ſyſtem, 
which, before his time, was ill-digeſted, ill ex- 
preſſed, and chargeable in many places with am- 
biguity and incoherence. He diſguiſed its incon- 
ſiſtencies, gave it an air of connexion, method, 
and elegance, and defended it with much more 
dexterity and art, than had ever been diſcovered 
by its former patrons [4]. And, accordingly, 
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[c] See Bayre's Dictionary, at the article Soc ixus, tom. iv. 
p. 2741.— 84A N DII Biblioth, Anti-T tin. p. 64. Sa M. PRZxr- 
_ CoP11 Vita Socini, which is prefixed to the works of Soc ix us. 
—LaMY, Hiftoire de Socinianiſme, part I. ch. xxiv. p. 101. 
part II. ch. xxu. p. 375, &c. 
[4] Hence it appears, that the modern Unitarians are very 
properly called Socinians. For certainly the formation and 
eſtabliſhment of that ſe& were entirely owing to the labours of 
L lius and FavsTus Socinus. The former, indeed, who 
was naturally timorous and irreſolute, died at Zurich, in the 
year 1562, in the communion of the Reformed church, and 
ſeemed unwilling to expoſe himſelf to danger, or to ſacriſice 
his repoſe, by founding a new ſect, that is, by appearing 
© profefledly and openly in this enterprize. Beſides, many cir- 
cumſtances concur to render it highly probable, that he did 
not finiſn the religious ſyſtem of which he had formed the plan, 


+ but died, on the contrary, in a ſtate of uncertainty and doubt- 


with reſpe& to ſeveral points of no ſmall importance. But, 
notwithſtanding all this, he contributed much to the inſtitu- 
tion of the ſe& now under conſideration. For he collected the 
materials that FausTus afterwards digeſted and employed 
with ſuch dexterity and ſucceſs. He ſecretly and impercepti- 
| bly excited doubts and ſcruples in the minds of many, con- 
cerning ſeveral doctrines generally received among Chriſtians ; 
and, by ſeveral arguments againſt the divinity of Chriſt, which 
he left behind him committed to writing, he ſo far ſeduced, 
even after his death, the Arians in Poland, that they em- 


* 


braced the communion and ſentiments of thoſe, who locked 


upon CRRIST as a mere man, created immediately, like 
| ADAM, 
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CENT. the affairs of the Unitarians put on a new face, 


XVI 


S ger. 


ui. Under the auſpicious protection of ſuch a ſpirited 
Paar H. and infinuating chief; the little flock, that had 
. been hitherto deſtitute of ſtrength, reſolution, and 


courage, grew apace, and, all of a ſudden, aroſe 
to a high degree of credit and influence. Its 


number was augmented by proſelytes of all ranks 


and orders. Of theſe ſome were diſtinguiſhed by 


their nobility, others by their opulence, others 
by their addreſs, and many by their learning and 
. eloquence. All theſe contributed, in one way or 
another, to increaſe the luſtre, and to advance 


the intereſts,” of this riſing community, and to 


. ſupport it againſt the multitude of adverſaries, 
which its remarkable proſperity and ſucceſs had 


raiſed up againſt it from all quarters; the rich 


maintained it by their liberality, the powerful by 
their patronage and protection, and the learned 


by their writings. But now the ſyſtem of the 
Unitarians, being thus changed and new-modelled, 
required a new confeſſion of faith to make known 
its principles, and give a clear and full account of 
its preſent ſtate. The ancient Catechiſm, which 
was no more than a rude and incoherent ſketch, 


was therefore laid aſide, and a new form of doc- 


trine was drawn up by Socinus himſelf, This 
form was corrected by ſome, augmented by others, 
and reviſed by all the Socinian doctors of any note; 


and, having thus acquired a competent degree of 


| Apan, by God himſelf. What Lz11vs had thus begun, 


Fa usr us carried on with vigour, and finiſhed with ſuccels. 
It is indeed difficult, nay ſcarcely poſſible, to determine pre- 


ciſely, what materials he received from his uncle, and what 


tenets he added himſelf; that he added ſeveral is plain enough. 
This difficulty ariſes from hence, that there are few writings 
of L=11vs extant, and of thoſe that bear his name, ſome un- 
doubtedly belong to other authors. We learn, however, from 


Fa usr us himſelf, that the doctrine he propagated, with fe- 


ſpect to the perſon of CHRIST, was, at leaſt the greateſt part 
of it, broached by his uncle L LIus. ö 
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accuracy and perfection, was publiſhed under the CEN T, 


title of the Catechi/m of Racow, and is ſtill conſi- 
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dered as the Confeſſion of Faith of the whole ſect. Pax Ii. 


An unexpected circumſtance crowned all the for- 
tunate events that had happened to this ſect, and 
ſeemed to leave them nothing further to deſire; 
and this was the zealous protection of Jacopus 
A SIENNO, to whom Racow belonged. This new 
patron, ſeparating himſelf from the Reformed 
church, in the year 1600, embraced the doctrine and 
communion of the Socinians, and about two years 
after, erected in his own city, which he declared 
their metropolis, a public ſchool, deſigned as a 
ſeminary for their church, to form its miniſters 
and paſtors [e]. 

XIII. From Poland, the doctrine of Socixus 
made its way into Tranſylvania, in the year 1563, 
and that, principally, by the credit and influence 
of GrOROCE BLanDRaTa, a celebrated phy ſician, 
whom SIGISMUND, at that time ſovereign of the 
country, had invited to his court, in order to the 
reſtoration of his health. BLanDRaTA was a man 
of uncommon addreſs, had a deep knowledge of 
men and things, and was particularly acquainted 
with the manners, tranſactions, and intrigues of 
courts, He had brought with him a Socinian 
miniſter, whoſe name was Francis Davip, who 
ſeconded his efforts with ſuch zeal, that, by their 
united ſolicitations and labours, they engaged the 
prince, and the greateſt part of the nobility, in 
their oſs infected almoſt the whole province 
with their errors, and obtained, for the miniſters 
and members of their communion, the privilege 
of profeſſing and propagating their doctrines in a 
public manner. The Batori, indeed, who were 
afterwards choſen dukes of Tranſylvania, were, by 


[e] See WissowaT11 Narratio de Separatione Unitariorum a 
Reformatis, p- 214. —LUBIENIECIUS, Hiftor. „ 
Polen. lib. iii. c. xit. p. 240. 
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o ENT. no means, prejudiced in favour of the Socinians; 


PS! ig but that ſect was grown ſo powerful by its num- 


PazrT I. bers, and its influence, that they could not, in 
prudence, attempt to ſuppreſs it FJ. Such alſo 
was the caſe with the ſucceſſors of the Batori; they 
deſired ardently to extirpate this ſociety, but ne- 
ver could bring this deſire into execution; fo 
that to this day the Socintans profeſs their religion 
publicly in this province, and, indeed, in it 
alone; and, relying on the protection of the laws, 
and the faith of certain treaties that have been 
made with them, have their churches and ſemi- 
naries of learning, and hold their eccleſiaſtical 
and religious aſſemblies, though expoſed to per- 
petual dangers and ſnares from the vigilance of 
their adverſaries [g]. About the ſame time the 
Socinians endeavoured to form ſettlements in 
Hungary [H] and Auſtria [i]; but theſe attempts 
were defeated by the united and zealous oppoſi- 
tion both of the Roman-catholic and Reformed 

| churches, 

ſn Holled XIV. No ſooner had the Socinians obtained a 

ſohd and happy ſettlement at Racow, but the dic- 

tates of zeal and ambition ſuggeſted to them 
views of a {till more extenſive nature. Encouraged 
by the protection of men in power, and the ſuf- 
frages of men of learning and genius, they began 
to lay ſeveral plans for the enlargement of their 
community, and meditated nothing leſs than the 


[J] See Sax II Biblioth. Anti-Trinit. p. 28. & 55, —PavLt 
DRBREZZ ENI Hiftoria Eccigſiæ Reformate in Hungaria, p. 147+ 
- Makr. ScnhugizzLII De Statu Ecclef. Lutheranæ in Tranhjl- 

. vania, p. 55.— Laux, Hiſt. du Socinianiſme, part I. ch. xiil. 
p. 46.— SaL1G, Hiftor. Aug. Confeſſionis, vol. i. lib. vi. 
cap. vii. p. 847. | . 

ſg] GusrAv. Gro. ZELITX EAI Hiſtoria Crypto-Sociniſni 
Altorfini, cap. ii. p. 357. 359. 

DJ DeBrEzENI Hiftor. Eccleſ. Reform. in Hungaria, p. 169. 

[;] Hens. SroNDANI Continuat, Annal. Baronii, ad A. 1568, 
n. xxiv. p. 704. | | NY 
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propagation of their doctrine through all the ſtates © EN f. 
of Europe. The firſt ſtep they took towards . 
execution of this purpoſe, was the publication of PA. 
a conſiderable number of books, of which ſome — 
were deſigned to illuſtrate and defend their theo- 

logical ſyſtem, and others to explain, or rather to 

pervert, the ſacred writings . into a conformit 

with their peculiar tenets. Theſe books, which 

were compoſed by the moſt ſubtile and artful doc- 

tors of the ſect, were printed at Racow, and diſ- 

perſed with the utmoſt induſtry and zeal through 

different countries [x J. They alſo ſent miſſiona- 

ries to ſeveral places, towards the concluſion of 

this century, as appears evident from authentic 

records, in order to make proſelytes, and to erect 

new congregations. Theſe miſſionaries ſeemed 

every way qualified to gain credit to the cauſe in 

which they had embarked, as ſome of them were 
diſtinguiſhed by the luſtre of their birth, and 

others by the extent of their learning, and the 

power of their eloquence ; and yet, notwithſtand- 

ing theſe uncommon advantages, they failed, al- 

moſt every where, in their attempts. A ſmall 
congregation was founded at Dantzic, which ſub- 

ſifted, for ſome time, in a clandeſtine manner, 

and then gradually dwindled to nothing [/]. The 

firſt attempts to promote the cauſe of Socinianiſm 

in Holland, were made by a perſon whoſe name 

was ExasMus Joxannis [m]. After him CHRIST 


[4] A confiderable number of theſe books were republiſhed 
together, in the year 1656, in one great collection, conſiſting 
of fix volumes in fo/zo, under the title of Bibliotheca Fratrum 
Polonorum. There are, indeed, in this collection many pieces 
wanting, which were compoſed by the moſt eminent leaders of 
1 the ſect; but what is there publithed is, nevertheleſs, ſuffi- 
1 cient to give the attentive reader a clear idea of the doctrine of 
4 the Socinians, 'and of the nature of their inſtitution as a reli- 
3 gious community. 
[/] GusTav. Gzors. ZELTNERL H. Crypte-Sociniſmi 
Altorfini, p. 199. 
[m] SAN DIus, Bibliotheca Anti-T rinit. p. 87. 
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The HisToRy of the SocixlAxs. 


OPHER OsToRoD, and ANDREW Vorpriovivus, who 
were the main pillars of the ſect, uſed their ut- 
moſt endeavours to gain diſciples and followers in 
that country ; nor were their labours wholly un- 
ſucceſsful, though the zeal of the clergy, and the 


vigilance of the magiſtrates, prevented their form- 


ing any regular aſſemblies, and thus effectually 
checked their progreſs [u], and hindered their 
party from acquiring any conſiderable degree of 
ſtrength and ſtability Fo]. Socinianiſm did not 
meet with a better reception in Britain than in 
Holland. It was introduced into Germany by Aba 
NkuskR, and other emiſſaries, who infected the 
Palatinate with its errors, having entered into a 
league with the Tranſylvanians, at the critical pe- 
riod when the affairs of the Unitarians, in Poland, 
carried a dubious and unpromiſing aſpect. But 
this pernicious league was ſoon detected, and the 
ſchemes of its authors entirely blaſted and diſcon- 
certed; upon which NevusER went into Turkey, 
and enliſted among the Janizaries [p]. 

XV. Although the Socinians profeſs to believe 
that all our knowledge of divine things is derived 
folely from the Holy Scriptures ; yet they main- 
tain in reality, that the ſenſe of ſcripture 1s to be 
inveſtigated and explained by the dictates of right 


] BAND, in his Hiſtory of the Reformation of the 
Netherlands, tells us, that Os roxobp and Vorpiovius were 
baniſhed, and that their books were condemned to be burnt 
publicly by-the hands of the common hangman. Accordingly 
the pile was raiſed, the executioner approached, and the mul - 
titude was aſſembled, but the books did not appear. The ma- 
giſtrates, who were curious to peruſe their contents, 
quietly divided them among themſelves and their, friends. 
Le ZELTNERUS, Hift, Crypto-Sociniſmi, &c. p. 31. & 178. 
[p] Buscu. GorT. STRUvii Hift. Eccleſ. Palat. cap. vu 
li. p. 214.— AL TIN G. Hift. Ecclef, Palat. in Mie G11 Monum. 
Palat. p. 266—3;37.,.-La Croze, Diſſertations Hiſtorigues, 
tom. i. p. 101. 127, compared with BERN. Rur Achtus, his 
Prgſbyterologia Auſtriuca, p. 113. where there is an account of 
Joan MaTTHEVvs, who was concerned in theſe troubles. 
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reaſon, to which, of conſequence, they attribute e E w T. 


a great influence in determining the nature, and g, iI. 
unfolding the various doctrines of religion. When Pa = = 11. 


their writings are peruſed with attention, they will 
be found to attribute more to reaſon, in this 
matter, than moſt other Chriſtian ſocieties. For 
they frequently inſinuate artfully, nay ſometimes 
declare plainly, that the ſacred penmen were 
guilty of ſeveral miſtakes, from a defect of me- 
mory, as well as a want of capacity : that they 
expreſſed their ſentiments without either perſpi- 
cuity or preciſion, and rendered the plaineſt 
things obſcure by their pompous and diffuſe Aſiatic 


ſtyle; and that it was therefore abſolutely neceſ- 


fary to employ the lamp of human reaſon to caſt 
a light upon their doctrine, and to explain it in a 
manner conformable to truth. It is eaſy to ſee 
what they had in view by maintaining propoſitions 
of this kind. They aimed at nothing leſs than the 
eſtabliſhment of the following general rule, viz. 
that the hiſtory of the Jews and of Jesus CHRIST 
was indeed to be derived from the books of the 
Old and New Teſtament, and that it was not lawful 
to entertain the leaſt doubt concerning the truth 
of this hiſtory, and the authenticity of theſe books 
in general; but that the particular doctrines 
which they contain, were, nevertheleſs, to be 
underſtood, and explained in ſuch a manner as to 


render them conformable to the dictates of reaſon. 


According to this repreſentation of things, it is 
not the Holy Scripture, which declares clearly 
and expreſsly what we are to believe concerning 
the nature, counſels, and perfections of the Deity ; 
but it is human reaſon, which ſhews us the ſyſ- 
tem of religion that we ought to ſeek in, and de- 
duce from, the divine oracles. 


XVI. This fundamental principl of Socini- The 4ange» 


aniſm will appear more dangerous and pernicious, 


rous conſe - 
quences of 


when we conſider the ſenſe in which the word wis prin- 
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title of Right Reaſon was given, by the Socinians, 
to that meaſure of intelligence and diſcernment, 
or, in other words, to that faculty of compre- 
hending and judging, which we derive from na- 
ture. According to this definition, the funda- 
mental rule of the Socinians neceſſarily ſuppoſes, 
that no doctrine ought to be acknowledged as true 
in its nature, or divine in its origin, all whoſe 
parts are not level to the comprehenſion of the 
human underſtanding; and that, whatever the 
Holy Scriptures teach concerning the perſections of 
God, his counſels and decrees, and the way of 
ſalvation, muſt be modified, curtailed, and filed 
down, in ſuch a manner, by the transforming 
power of art and argument, as to anſwer the ex- 


tent of our limited faculties. Thoſe who adopt 


this ſingular rule muſt, at the ſame time, grant 
that the number of religions muſt be nearly equal 
to that of individuals. For as there is a great va- 
riety in the talents and capacities of different per- 
ſons, ſo what will appear difficult and abſtruſe to 
one, will ſeem evident and clear to another; and 
thus the more diſcerning and penetrating will 
adopt as divine truth, what the ſlow and ſuperfi- 


cial will look upon as unintelligible jargon. This 


conſequence does not at all alarm the Socinians, 
who ſuffer their members to explain, in very dit- 
ferent ways, many doctrines of the higheſt im- 
portance, and permit every one to follow his par- 
ticular fancy in compoſing his theological ſyſ- 
tem, provided they acknowledge, in general, the 
truth and authenticity of the hiſtory of CHRIST, 
and adhere to the precepts the Goſpel lays down 
for the regulation of our lives and actions. 

XVII. In conſequence of this leading maxim, 
the Socinians either reject without exception, or 
change and accommodate to their limited capa- 


cities, all thoſe doctrines relating to the nature of 


God 
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God and of Jzsvs Cuxisr, the plan of redemp- CEN T, 
tion, and the eternal rewards and puniſhments Net, 7 
unfolded in the Goſpel, which they either cannot A111. 


comprehend, or conſider as attended with conſi- 
derable difficulties. The ſum of their theology 


is as follows: „God, who is infinitely more 


cc perfect than man, though of a ſimilar na- 
ce ture in ſome reſpects, exerted an act of that 
© power by which he governs all things; in con- 
ce ſequence of which an extraordinary perſon was 
« born of the Virgin Mary. That perſon was 
« Jesus CHRIST, whom God firſt tranſlated to 
© heaven by that portion of his divine power, 
ce which is called the Holy Ghoſt ; and having in- 
ce ſtructed him fully there in the knowledge of his 
& will, counſels, and deſigns, ſent him again into 
ce this ſublunary world, to promulgate to man- 
cc kind a new rule of life, more excellent than that 
cc under which they had formerly lived, to propa- 
&* pate divine truth by his miniſtry, and to con- 
ce firm it by his death. 

cc Thoſe who obey the voice of this Divine 
© Teacher (and this obedience is in the power 
of every one whoſe will and inclination leads 
ce that way), ſhall one day be clothed with new 
« bodies, and inhabit eternally thoſe bleſſed re- 
ce gions, where God himſelf immediately reſides. 
cc Such, on the contrary, as are diſobedient and 
ce rebellious, ſhall undergo moſt terrible and ex- 
ce quiſite torments, which ſhall be ſucceeded by 


& annihilation, or the total extinction of their 


& being.” 

The whole ſyſtem of Socinianiſm, when ſtripped 
of the embelliſhments and commentaries with 
which it has been loaded and diſguiſed by its doc- 
tors, is really reducible to the few propoſitions 
naw mentioned. ; 

XVIII. The nature and genius of the Socinian 
theology has an immediate influence upon the 
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c EN r. moral ſyſtem of chat ſect, and naturally leads its 


doctors to confine their rules of morality and vir- 


Pa«r 1, tue to the external actions and duties of life. On 


the one hand, they deny the influence of a divine 
ſpirit and power upon the minds of men; and, on 
the other, they acknowledge, that no mortal has 
ſuch an empire over himſelf as to be able to ſup- 
preſs or extinguiſh his ſinful propenſities and cor- 
rupt deſires. Hence they have no concluſion left, 
but one, and that is, to declare all ſuch true and 
worthy Chriſtians, whoſe words and external ac- 
tions are conformable to the precepts of the Di- 
vine law. It is, at the ſame time, remarkable, 
that another branch of their doctrine leads di- 
rectly to the utmoſt ſeverity in what relates to life 
and manners, ſince they maintain, that the great 
end of CRHRIST's miſſion upon earth was to exhi- 
bit to mortals a new law, diſtinguiſhed from all 
others by its unblemiſhed ſanctity and perfection. 
Hence it is, that a great number of the Socinians 
have fallen into the fanatical rigour of the ancient 
Anabaptiſts, and judged it abſolutely unlawful to re- 
pel injuries, to take oaths, to inflict capital pu- 
niſnments on malefactors, to oppoſe the deſpotic 
proceedings of tyrannical magiſtrates, to acquire 
wealth by honeſt induſtry, and other things of that 
nature. But, in this, there is ſomething ex- 
tremely ſingular, and they are here, indeed, in- 
conſiſtent with themſelves. For while, in mat- 
ters of doctrine, they take the greateſt liberty 
with the expreſſions of Scripture, - and pervert 
them in a violent manner, to the defence of their 
peculiar tenets, they proceed quite otherwiſe, 
when they come to preſcribe rules of conduct 
from the precepts of the Goſpel ;- for then they 
_ underſtand theſe precepts literally, and apply them 
without the leaſt diſtinction of times, perſons, 
and circumſtances, | | 
XIX. It 
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XIX. It muſt carefully be obſerved, that the c = N r. [ 
Catechiſm of Racow, which moſt people look upon 5, . in. j 
as the great ſtandard of Socinianiſm, and as an ac- P a= 11. if] 
curate ſummary of the doctrine of that ſect, is, in TE | 
reality, no more than a collection. of the popular chic e tf "4 
tenets of the Socinians, and by no means a juſt N. * 
repreſentation of the ſecret opinions and ſentiments | 
of their doors [q]. The writings, therefore, of 
theſe learned men muſt be peruſed with, attention, 
in order to our knowing the hidden reaſons and 
true principles from whence the doctrines of the 
Catechiſm are derived. It is obſervable, beſides, 
that, in this Catechiſm, many Socinian tenets and 
inſtitutions, which might have contributed to ren- ; 
der the ſect ſtill more odious, and to expoſe its 1 
internal conſtitution too much to public view, 
are entirely omitted; ſo that it ſeems to have been 
leſs compoſed for the uſe of the Socinians them- 
ſelves, than to impoſe upon ſtrangers, and to mi- 
tigate the indignation which the tenets of this 
community had excited in the minds of many [y]. | ' 
Hence it never obtained, among the Socinians, 
the authority of a public confeſſion or rule of 3 
faith; and hence the doctors of that ſect were au- {8 
thoriſed to correct and contradict it, or to ſub- | 
ſtitute another form of doctrine in its place. It 
is alſo obſervable, that the moſt eminent writers 
and patrons of the Socinians, give no clear or 

_ conſiſtent account of the ſentiments of that ſe& in 


—— — r — = 
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[7] We have an account of the authors of this famous Cate- 
chiſm, and of the various ſucceſs it met with, in the Commen- 
tatio de Catechefi Racovienſi, publiſhed by Jo. AN D. Schul- 
DIUs, inthe year 1707. See alſo KoEHIERI Biblioth. T heolog. 
Symbolice.—A new edition of the Catechiſin itſelf, with a ſolid 
refutation of the doctrine it contains, was publiſhed in 8vo at 
Francfort and Leipfick, in the year 1739, by the learned 
GeorGE LEwis OEDER. 

[r] This appears evident enough from their preſenting a 
Latin tranſlation of this Catechiſm to James I., king of Great 
Britain, and a German one to the academy of Wittemberg. 
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The IIISToRV of the SOCINIANS, 


relation to eccleſiaſtical diſcipline and government, 
and the form of public worſhip. All that we 
know is, that they follow in theſe matters, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, the cuſtoms received in the pro- 
teſtant churches [5] | 

XX. The firſt founders and patrons of this ſect 
were eminently diſtinguiſhed - by their learning 
and genius. Their ſucceſſors, however, did not 
follow their ſteps in this reſpe&, nor keep up the 
reputation they had univerſally obtained. The 
Unitarians in Poland ſcem to have had little am- 
bition of ſcience. They gave no encouragement 
to learning or talents; and appeared little ſolici- 
tous of having in their community ſubtile doctors 
and learned diſputants. But, when they per- 
ceived, on the one hand, that the ſucceſs of their 
community required as able defenders, as they 
had learned and ingenious adverſaries; and were 
ſo lucky, on the other, as to obtain the privilege 
of erecting ſeminaries of learning at Racow and 
Lublin, they then changed their ſentiments with 
reſpect to this matter, and became ſenſible of the 
neceſſity under which they lay, to encourage in 
their community a zeal for the ſciences. This 
zeal increaſed greatly from the time that FAusrus 
Socixus undertook the reſtoration of their declin- 


ing credit, and put himſelf at the head of their 


tottering ſect. At that time many perſons, diſtin- 
guiſhed by their birth, education, and talents, 


[s] This is manifeſt from a work compoſed by PETER 


Moxscovius, or Moxscowsk v, under the following title: 
Pelitia Feclgfiaſtica, quam vulgo Agenda wocant, five forma Regi- 
minis exterioris Ecclefiarum * path in Polonia, que unum 
Deum Patrem, per filium ejus Unigenitum in Spiritu Sando, confi- 
tentur. "This work, which is divided into three books, was 
compoſed in the year 1642, and publiſhed in 4to at Nuremberg, 
but a few years ago, by the learned GORE Lewis OEDER. 
It is mentioned by Sanpius, in his Biblioth. Anti-Trinit. 
p. 142. who ſays that it was drawn up for the uſe of the Belgic 
churches. « 
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embraced its doctrine, and contributed to pro- CENT. 


mote the love of ſcience among its members. 


XVI. 
Ster. III. 


Then the youth were taught the rules of eloquence: ? 4» 7 it. 


and rhetoric, and inſtructed in the important 
branches of Oriental, Greek, and Latin literature. 
Nay, even the ſecret paths of philoſophy were 


opened, though their treaſures were diſcloſed only 


to a few, who were ſelected, for that purpoſe, 
from the multitude. 


compliance with the ſpirit and taſte of the age, 


choſe ARISTOTLE as their guide in philoſophy, as 


appears evidently from the Ethics of CRELLIus, 
and other literary records of theſe times. 

XXI. Notwithſtanding this progreſs of philo- 
ſophy among the Socinians, their doctors ſeemed 
to reject its ſuccours in theology with obſtinacy 
and diſdain. They declare, in numberleſs places 
of their writings, that both in the interpretation 
of ſcripture, and in explaining and demonſtrating 
the truths of religion in general, clearneſs and 
ſimplicity are alone to be conſulted, and no regard 
paid to the ſubtilties of philoſophy and logic. 
And, indeed, had their doctors and interpreters 
followed in practice, this rule that they have laid 
down with ſo much oſtentation in theory, they 
would have ſaved their adverſaries, and perhaps 
themſelves, much trouble. But this is by no 
means the caſe. For, in the greateſt part of their 
theological productions, their pretended ſimpli- 
city is frequently accompanied with much ſubti- 
lity, and with the moſt refined intricacies of ſci- 
entific art. And, what is {till more inexcuſable, 
they reaſon with the greateſt dexterity and/acute- 
neſs concerning thoſe ſubjects, which Tas they 
ſurpaſs the reach of the human underſtanding) are 
generally received, among other Chriſtians, as 
facts confirmed by the moit reſpectable teftimony, 
and conſequently as matters of pure faith, while 
they diſcover little ſagacity, or ſtrength of judg- 
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CEN T. ment, in thoſe diſcuſſions which are within the 


XVI 


SxcT. 


in, ſphere of reaſon, and are properly amenable to its 


Pazr I. tribunal. They are acute where they ought to 
be ſilent, and they reaſon awkwardly where ſaga- 


The di vi- 
ions of the 
Socinians, 
and their 
Jateſtine 
controver- 


Budnzans, 


city and argument are required. Theſe are cer- 
tainly great inconſiſtencies ; yet they proceed from 
one and the ſame principle, even the maxim uni- 
verſally received in this community, that all things 
that ſurpaſs the limits of human comprebenſion are 10 
be entirely baniſhed from the Chriſtian religion. 
XXII. It has been already obſerved, that the 
Unitariens had no ſooner ſeparated themſelves 
from the Reformed churches in Poland, than they 


became a prey to inteſtine diviſions, and were 


ſplit into ſeveral factions. The points of doctrine 


that gave riſe to theſe diviſions, related to the dig- 


nity of CHRIST's nature and character, the unlaw- 
fulneſs of Infant- Baptiſm, the perſonality of the 
Holy Ghoſt, to which were added ſeveral alterations, 
concerning the duties of life, and the rules of 
conduct that were obligatory on Chriſtians. 
The ſects, produced by theſe diviſions, were not 
all equally obſtinate. Some of them entertained 
pacific diſpoſitions, and ſeemed inclined towards 
a reconciliation, But two, particularly, main- 
tained tenaciouſly their ſentiments, and perſiſted 
in their ſeparation ; - theſe were the Budnæans and 
the Farnovians. The former were ſo called from 
their leader Simon Bup Nu us, a man of conſider- 
able acuteneſs and ſagacity, who, more dexte- 
rous than the reſt of his brethren in deducing con- 


| ſequences from their principles, and perceiving 


plainly the concluſions to which the peculiar prin- 
ciples of LzL1ivs Socixus naturally led, denied 
flatly all kinds of religious worſhip to Jzsvs 
Carisr, Nor did Bupx vs ſtop. here; in order 
to give a more ſpecious colour to this capital er- 
ror, and to maintain it upon conſiſtent grounds, 


he aſſerted that CurisT was not begotten by an 


extraordinary 
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extraordinary act of Divine power, but that he e E N r. 


was born like other men, in a natural way. This ,,**" 
hypotheſis, however conformable to the funda- P az = 11, 


mental principles of Socinianiſm, appeared into- 
lerable and impious to the greateſt part of that 
community. Hence Bupxnzvus, who had gained 
over to his doctrine a great number of proſelytes 
in Lithuania and Ruſſian Poland, was depoſed from 
his miniſterial functions, in the year 1584, and 
publicly excommunicated with all his diſciples. 
It is ſaid, however, that he afterwards abandoned 
his peculiar and offenſive ſentiments, and was 
again re- admitted to the communion of that 
U.. | 
XXIII. This heretical doctrine, which had 
created fo much trouble to Bupn vs, was ſoon 
after adopted by Francis Davipes, a Hunga- 
rian, who was the ſuperintendant of the Soci- 
nian churches in Tranſylvania, and who oppoſed, 
with the greateſt ardour and obſtinacy, the cuſtom 
of offering up prayers and divine worſhip to Jesus 


111. 


— —ͤ— — 


The ſenti- 
ments of 
Budnzus 
embraced 
by Davides 
and Franck 
Sen. 


CHRIST. Several methods were uſed to reclaim 


him from this offenſive error. BLANDRATA em- 
ployed all the power of his eloquence for this pur- 
poſe, and, to render his remonſtrances ſtill more 
effectual, ſent for Fausrus Socinus, who went 
accordingly into Tranſylvania, in the year 157 3, 
and ſeconded his arguments and exhortations with 
the utmoſt zeal and perſeverance. But Davipes 
remained unmoved, and was, in conſequence of 


this obſtinate adherence to his error, thrown into 


f 


[e] See Sax DI Brblioth. Anti-Trinit. p. 54, 55.—Epiflola de 
Vita Wiſſowatiti, p. 226.—RinGELTAuBE's German Diſrta- 
tion on the Poliſh Bibles, p. 144. 152.—SAMUEL CRELLIUS, 
the moſt learned Socinian of our times, looks upon Apam 
NzvusEr *®, who was baniſhed on account of his erroneous ſen- 
timents, to have been the author of this doctrine, which is ſo 


derogatory from the dignity of Jesus CHRIST. See CRELLIE 
Theſaur. Epiſtol. Crozian. tom. i, p. 111. 


* Sec 8 xiv, of tnis chapter, 5 
priſon 
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Tranſylvania ; where he died, 1n the year 1579, in 
an advanced age [4]. This his unhappy fate did 
not, however, extinguiſh the controverſy to which 
his doctrine had given riſe. For he left behind 
him diſciples and friends, who ſtrenuouily main- 
tained his ſentiments, ſtood firm againſt the oppo- 
ſition that was made to them, and created much 
uneaſineſs to Socinvs and his followers in Lithua- 
nia and Poland. The moſt eminent of theſe were 


- Facop PaLAoLOGvs, of the iſle of Chio, who was 


burnt. at Rome, in the year 1585; CHRISTIAN 
FRANCKEN, who had diſputed in perſon with So- 
CINUS ; and JOHN SUMMER TJ, who was maſter 
of the academy of Clauſenburg | x]. This little ſect 
is branded by the Socinian writers, with the ig- 
nominious appellation of Semi- Judaixers [Ly]. 

. XXIV. The 


ſz] SaNDIus, Biblioth. Anti-Trinit. p. 55, 56.—Fa usr. 
SOCIN. Oper. tom. i. p. 353. 395+ tom. ii. p. 713. 771. where 
there is an account of his conference and diſpute with Fr a xcis 


Davipes.—STan, LUBIENIECII Hifter, Reform. Polonicæ, 


lib. iii. c. xi. p. 228. | 

[ww] See SanD1Vs, loc. cit. p. 57, 58. The diſpute be- 
tween SOCINUs and FRANCKEN is related at large in the 
Works of the former, tom. ii. p. 767. 

tf [x] Clauſenburg, otherwiſe Coloſfwar, is a town in 
Tranſylvania, extremely populous and well fortified. 'The 


| Socinians have here a public ſchool and a printing-houſe ; and 


their community in this place is very numerous, Till the 
year 1603, they were in poſſeſſion of the cathedral, which was 
then taken from them and given to the Jeſuits, whoſe college 
and church they had pulled down. : 1 
[o] FavsTus Socinvus wrote a particular Treatiſe againſt 
the Semi-Judaizers, which is publiſhed in the ſecond volume of 
his Works, p. 804. It is, however, worthy of obſervation, 
that the motive which engaged Soc1nus and his friends to em- 
ploy ſo much pains and labour in the ſuppreſſion of this 
faction, was not a perſuaſion of the pernicious tendency of its 
doctrines or peculiar notions. On the contrary, Socix us 
himſelf expreſsly acknowledges, that this controverſy turns 
upon matters of very little importance, by declaring it, as his 
opinion, that praying or offering up divine worſhip to CHR15T, 


15 
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XXIV. The Farnovians were treated by the So- 
cinians with much more indulgence. They were 
neither excluded from the communion of the ſect, 
nor obliged to renounce their peculiar tenets ; 
they were only exhorted to conceal them prudent- 
ly, and not to publiſh or propagate them in their 
diſcourſes from the pulpit [z J. This particular 
branch of the Socinian community was ſo called 


is not neceſſary to ſalvation. Thus, in his anſwer to Wujech, 
(Opp- tom. ii. p. 538.) he expreſſes himſelf in the following 
manner: The Chriſtian, whoſe faith is fo great, as to encourage 
him to make his addreſſes habitually and directly to the Supreme 
Being, and who ſtandeth not in need of the comfort that flows 

the invocation of CaR1ST, his brother, who was tempted 
in all things like as he is, that à Chriſtian is not obliged to call 
upon the name of TFeſus, by prayer or Jupplication *. According 
therefore to the opinion of Socinus, thoſe who lay aſide all re- 
gard to CHRIST as an Interceſſor, and addreſs themſelves 4i- 
rely to God alone, have a greater meaſure of faith than others. 
But, if this be ſo, why did he oppoſe with ſuch vehemence and 
animoſity the ſentiment of Davipes, who, in effect, did no 
more than exhort all Chriſtians to addreſs themſelves directly 
and immediately to the Father? Here there appears to be a ſtrik- 
ing inconſiſtency. We find alſo LVBIENIEOIUs, in his Hifor. 
Reformat. Polonicæ, lib. ui. cap. xi. p. 228. ſpeaking lightly 
enough of this controverſy, and repreſenting it as a matter of 
very little moment; whence he ſays, that in Tran/plvania 
there was much ado about nothing f. From all this, then, it 
appears manifeſt, that Socinus and his followers were more 
artful than ingenuous in their proceedings with reſpe& to Da- 
Vidgts. They perſecuted him and his followers, left by tole- 
rating his doctrine, they ſhould increaſe the c, under which 
they already lay, and draw upon themſelves anew, the reſent- 
ment of other Chriſtian churches, while, in their private 
judgment, they looked upon this very doctrine, and its pro- 
feſſors, as worthy of toleration and indulgence. 

[z] Epiſtola de Vita Wiſſowatit, p. 226.—Erxasmus Jonan- 
Is (as we are informed by Sanpius, Biblioth. Anti-T rinit. 
p. 87.) was admitted Profeſſor of Divinity in the Socinian aca- 
demy at Clauſenburg, on condition, that in his public diſ- 


courſes he ſhould never ſay any thing of CarisT's having 
exiſted before the Virgin MARY. 


®* Quod fi quis tanta et fide preditus, ut ad Deum ipſum perpetus recta acce - 
dere audeat, nec conſolatione, que ex Chriſti Fratris (ui per omnia tentati inu9- 
catione proficiſcitar, indigeat, bic non opus babet, ut Cbriſtum in uocet. 

+ Fluftus in fimpulo excitatos ¶ e. 
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 Fhe Histotty of ibe 'Soctxrans, 

et | 1 - OF 
RNOVIUS, or FARNEStus, 
who was engaged by Goxxsrus to prefer the Arian 


2 3 r. ſyſtem to that of the Socinians, and conſequently 


aſſerted, that Currsr. had been engendered, or 
produced, out of nothing, by the Supreme Being, 


before the creation of this terreſtrial globe. It is 
not ſo eaſy to ſay, what his ſentiments were con- 


cerning the Holy Ghoſt; all we know of that mat- 
ter is, that he warned 'his diſciples againſt paying 
the tribute of religious worſhip to that divine Spi- 
ritſa]. Farnovius ſeparated from the other 
Unitarians, in the year 1568, and was followed, 
in this ſchiſm, by ſeveral perſons eminent on ac- 
count of the extent of their learning, and the in- 
fluence of their rank, ſuch as MARTIN Czecnovi- 
CIUS, NEIMOIOVIUS, STANISLAUS WISNOWIus, 
Joan Faicon, GroRce SCHOMAN, and others. 
They did not, however, form themſelves into a 
ſtable or permanent ſect. The lenity and indul- 
gence of the Socinians, together with the dexte- 
rity of their diſputants, brought many of them 
back into the boſom of the community they had 
deſerted, and conſiderable numbers were diſperſed 
or regained by the prudence and addreſs of Faus- 
TUS SOCINUS. So that, at length, the whole 
faction, being deprived of its chief, who died in 
the year 1615, was ſcattered abroad, and reduced 
to nothing [| 5]. | 


[a] Sanvivs, Biblioth. p. 52. & paſſim. 
[5] We omit here an enumeration of the more famous Soci- 
nian writers who Rouriſhed in this century, becauſe the greateſt 
part of them have already been mentioned in the courſe of this 
Hiſtory. The reſt may be eaſily collected from Sanpivs. 
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